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ANY years ago a young 
writer, himself soon 
to be counted 

among the immortals, 
presented himself at 
the house of a cel- 

ebrated French 
poet with a view 
to visit him; and 


piece of white marble: a brow of super- 
human beauty and amplitude. 



















The greatest thoughts could 
inscribe themselves there}; 
crowns of gold or of 
laurel could rest upon 
it as upon the brow of 
a god or a Ceasar. 
The sign of power 
was: there. Light 
chestnut hair 
framed it and fell 
back somewhat 
long. Neither 


this is how he 
describes the 
visit : 

Twice we beard, nor mous- 
climbed the stair- tache, nor whis- 
case slowly, slow- 
ly, as if our boots 


kers, nor impéri- 
ale; a face care- 
had had soles of fully shaved, of 
lead. Breath peculiar pallor, il- 
failed us, we heard lumined by twin 
our hearts beating tawny eyes like 
in our throats, and eagle’s eyeballs, and 
an icy sweat bathed a mouth with sinuous 
our temples... . At lips and curving cor- 
last the door opened, ners, firm and steadfast, 
and in a flood of light _ which, when they opened 
like Phoebus Apollo cross- 
ing the threshold of the 
dawn, appeared upon the dark : 
re Huco him Such was the a — 
self in all his glory. to the young enthusiast Théo- 

A brow truly monumental, that crowned MME. VICTOR HUGO. phile Gautier in 1830. “And 


the serious calm of his face as with a frontis- Victor Hugo was more than seventy,” 


for a smile revealed teeth 
of dazzling whiteness. 





~ *The Notes on the Required Reading in Tuk Cuavravquan adds another writer, ‘“ when I saw him, and 
will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. he was always the same: the same brow, the 
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same eyes, the same mouth, the same im- 
perial majesty, the same audacity, the same 
gentleness.” 

This was the wonderful creature who at 
the age of fifteen had the honor to be called 
“the sublime child” by the aged Chateau- 
briand, then the acknowledged monarch of 
French intellectual society. 

Victor Hugo’s youth was singularly ro- 
mantic. Born in the old Spanish-French 
town of Besancon, in the south of France, 
early in 1802, he came into the world like 
Goethe, delicate and moribund, and com- 
bined in his chameleon-like changeable- 
silk temperament the characteristics of a 
Lorraine father and a Vendean mother, 
with the superadded lusters and flickering 


THE STORY OF VICTOR HUGO. 





lights derived from the unique environment 
of his childhood. His father was colonel 
of a Bonapartist regiment stationed at Besan- 
con at the time of his birth, and he was only 
six weeks old when in those stirring and tu- 
multuous days the family had to pick up 
and migrate to the island of Elba, afterward 
so famous in the history of Bonaparte. Here 
Mme. Hugo (a pronounced Royalist united 
by a freak of fate to an idolatrous worshiper 
of the Corsican) remained three years, and 
thus (says Sainte-Beuve) the first language 
that he stammered was Italian of the isles. 

Then that multiple prism of the poet’s 
soul began to reflect yet another color, when 
in 1805 his mother took him to Paris and 
in 1807 to Italy, in the wake of the mighty 





VICTOR HUGO’S BIRTHPLACE AT BESANCON. 
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GENERAL HUGO, THE FATHER OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Bohemian who called himself Emperor of 
France. Here the father, governor of the 
province of Avellino, engaged in the extir- 
pation of bands of brigands, among them 
Fra Diavolo,? and here for two years the 
plastic, impressionable imagination of the 
precocious child of seven drank in the 
richest impressions of sensuous delight— 
beautiful landscapes, glimpses of antique 
and venerable towns, visions of radiant 
snow-capped mountains, music of a delight- 
ful and melodious speech, and the incom- 
parable eloquence of travel passionately 
appealing to the most sensitive soul of the 
century. 

Then, after this glorious vision of Italy 
dawning on his young eyes, two more years 


of Paris in an old house in the society of 
an austere, imperious, yet tender mother, 
who, Royalist though she was, concealed in 
her house General Lahorie, a friend of her 
husband, who was a fugitive from justice. 
With him Victor read Polybius in French 
and construed Tacitus in Latin—food in- 
deed for the young eaglet. 

In 1811 the brilliant life and landscape 
panorama of Spain unfolded before the 
boy; he lived in Madrid, became a page of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and attended the semi- 
nary of nobles, his father being major- 
domo of the palace and governor of two 
provinces. Here the boys in their youthful 
sports fought battles for ‘‘the great em- 
peror,” and Victor’s brother was grievously 
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In 
1812 they returned to France amid the 
crash of thrones tumbling about the luck- 
less Bonaparte, and again the brothers, 
‘‘with their characters bronzed and their 
imaginations gilded the suns of the 
Sierra,” speaking Spanish beautifully, thrill- 
reminiscences of heroic Spain 
afterward to reappear frequently in ex- 
quisite poems, and with minds full of a 


wounded with a knife in one of them. 


by 


ing with 


varied and perpetual pageant of pictures 
half dreamlike, half snatched from the 
charming realities of travel—the three boys 
returned to Paris 
and again “fed on 
that lion’s marrow, 


Tacitus and Juve- 


nal,”’ in the com- 
pany of their philo- 
sophic Voltairian 


mother, who never 


mentioned religion 
to them but turned 
them loose to browse 
as they would among 
her books. 
the 


home of the 


In convent 
Feuil- 


* where they 


lantines 
lived and which re- 
appears in his great 
of ‘Les 
Misérables,” the 
young Hugo, at thir- 
teen, wrote his first 


romance 


verses, not so pre- 


cocious in this as 
celebrated 
that 


be mentioned. 


many a 
author might 

Family dissensions came to 
ruffle the harmony of the family life; 
1809) and Mme. Hugo 
separated, being of irreconcilable tempers 
and politics; the father claimed the chil- 
dren (who now hated the imperial govern- 
ment), and they were put to studying phi- 
losophy, physics, and mathematics, for the 
latter of which, by their ingenious solutions 
of mathematical problems, they showed 
original genius. At fourteen, after the 
second Restoration, Victor began to write 


General (since 
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BUST OF VICTOR HUGO. 





an Egyptian tragedy, ‘“Irtaméne,” with 
veiled allusions, in the manner of Racine, 
to Louis XVIII.; but in his autobiographic 
“Odes and Ballads,” printed long after, 
and in his wife’s biography of him, it is 
clear that Spain was already moving over 
the great deep of the poet’s soul—the Spain 
of convents and bastiles, of cathedrals and 
Gothic pinnacles, of wooden roofs, towers, 
and palaces—the beautiful, romantic Spain 
of Roland and. Roncesvalles, the royal 
beggar, the resplendent Lazarus, always 
proud of her record and her hidalgoes; and 
this marvelous leg- 
endary Spain, in 
“Hernani,” “Ruy 
Blas,” ‘“‘Les Orien- 
tales,’’ “ Torque- 
mada,” and a hun- 
dred other things, 
was to be a lifelong 
inspiration to his 
semi- Spanish 
the 
Nyanza”’ 


gen- 
ius, “Victoria 
source of 
this vast intellectual 
Nile of the nine- 
teenth century. 

At fifteen, in the 
famous competition 
of the French Acad- 
in 1817, his 
poem of three hun- 


emy 


dred lines on “ The 
of 
Study” would have 
gained the 
prize; but the judges 
could not 
the statement in its concluding couplet: 


Advantages 
him 
believe 


Moi, qui toujours fuyant les cités et les cours, 

De trois lustres & peine ai vu finis le cours ;4 
and the young author’s work received only 
honorable mention. However, the winning 
of two prizes in rapid succession, one in 
1819 on “The Statue of Henry IV.,” and 
the other on “The Virgins of Verdun,” in 
the Floral Games of Toulouse, and a third 
prize for “Moses on the Nile,’’ bringing 
him in 1820, at the remarkable age of 
eighteen, the grade of ‘Master of the 
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VICTOR HUGO’S HOUSE IN THE PLACE ROYALE. 


Floral Games” in the poetical tourneys of 
the South, revealed to the tardy acade- 
micians the presence of a great unrecog- 
nized genius and glory in France. Truly 
“lava boiled beneath this granite”; and 
then true love, the love of Adéle Foucher, 
crowned his heart as the laurel had just 
crowned his brow, and in 1822 began a 
long and happy married life for the twain. 

This life, which was to last almost as 
long as Goethe’s or Voltaire’s, was to con- 
tinue until 1885, when, accompanied by the 
most brilliant public funeral France had 
seen since the death of Mirabeau, it was 
laid to rest amid the tears, acclamations, 


and benedictions of thousands in the 
Panthéon, the church of Louis XV. 

‘Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie Recon- 
naissante,’’ was inscribed in large letters 
over the fagade. Here Voltaire and Rous- 
seau are buried, and opposite Hugo’s tomb 
is the tomb of the inimitable jester Moliére. 
Once Mirabeau and Marat lay here but 
were removed by the fickle Parisians—that 
Marat slain by the white hand of Charlotte 
Corday, that Mirabeau who in one of his 
very last speeches had prophetically ex- 
claimed, “Il n’y a qu’un pas du Capitole & 
la Roche Tarpéienne!’”* 

Here then lies Hugo in a great Greek 
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temple, so foreign to his Gothic genius, 
which he himself had ridiculed as “the 
prettiest Savoy biscuit ever made in stone.” 

But between 1820 and 1885 what a 
world of work! The édition définitive al- 
ready counts seventy volumes: twenty vol- 
umes of verse, twenty volumes of fiction, 
ten volumes of dramas, twelve volumes of 
polemic and political prose, and eight vol- 
umes of miscellanies; and still posthumous 
volumes, ‘‘ memoirs from beyond the tomb,” 
are announced, cries of a wounded spirit 
battling against oblivion. 


THE STORY OF 


VICTOR HUGO. 


and lovely prose poet who had written 
“René,” “ Atala,” “The Genius of Chris- 
tianity,” and “The Martyrs,” and the high- 
colored, sentimental school of poets and ro- 
mancers represented by ‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘¢ Man- 
fred,” and “Lalla Rookh” had profoundly 
moved and touched the Eolian nature of 
Hugo, vibrant and sonorous as a _ wind- 
harp voices. Chateau- 
briand in his turn, reveling in the exquisite 
pictures of nature painted by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre in his “ Paul and Virginia,” by 
Mme. de Staél in her “Corinne,” and 


to contemporary 











HUGO’S FUNERAL. 


A mere catalogue of these works would 
fill columns for which there is no space, but 
many of them are landmarks in French 
literary history, golden milestones in the 
evolution of the French mind, and these 
must be as saliently outlined as our neces- 
sary limits will allow. 

Victor Hugo as a child had exclaimed, 
“‘T will be Chateaubriand or nothing!” and 
he had early fallen under the influence of 
Walter Scott, Byron, and Moore. These 
twin influences—Chatedubriand, the great 


by Jean Jacques Rousseau in his wonderful 
“Confessions” and “The New Heloise ”— 
works which had drawn their passionate 
eloquence from “Clarissa Harlowe,” Gray, 
Thompson, and Young, predecessors of the 
misty moonlit Ossian—Chateaubriand had 
lived in a sentimental dream-world of lyric 
melancholy which went straight back to 


Rousseau and had its source like the 
Rhone, the Rhine, and the Danube, in 
the Alps. The Genevan egoist was thus, 


through Saint Pierre, Mme. de Staél, and 
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Chateaubriand, the parent of romanticism 
in France, especially the lineal spiritual 
ancestor of Hugo, whose prose and verse 
exhibit the finest specimens of the produc- 
tivity of the school. The “Sorrows of 
Werther,” the musical, mystic sentimental- 
ism of Ossian, which Goethe said had 
driven out the Iliad for him—Ossian in- 
tensely admired of Napoleon and Lamar- 
tine—had gone from Germany and England 
to mingle with the burning words of the 
Switzer and create a new atmosphere in 
France, to which the long agony of the 
Revolution, the murder of Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI., the extraordinary career of 
Napoleon, and the indescribable social 
misery of Europe contributed memorable 
factors. 

Of all these complicated threads of in- 
fluence Hugo was the child. The decade 
from 1822 to 1832 is punctuated for him 
with many luminous, many epoch-making 
dates: 1822, the first volume of “Odes’’; 
1823, “ Hand’ Islande”; 1826, ‘ Bug-Jar- 
gal”; 1827, “Cromwell”; 1828, “Les 
Orientales”’; 1829, ‘‘ Marion Delorme ” and 
‘“‘Hernani”’; 1831, ‘“ Notre Dame de Paris. 

Of these the three amazing Icelandic, 
Haytian, and Parisian romances, ‘“ Han 
d’Islande,” ‘“‘ Bug-Jargal,’’ ‘“‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,”’ founded a new school in the descrip- 
tive, grotesque, humorous, architectural style 
of fiction; ‘‘*Cromwell’” applied to the 
French stage in its celebrated preface the 
principles of free art, the mingling of tragic 
and comic, grotesque and sublime already 
richly incarnated for England in the plays 
of the myriad-minded Shakespeare and for 
Germany by Lessing; ‘Les Orientales”’ 
exquisitely reproduced an _ imaginative 
Orient which had been flickering mirage-like 
before the poet’s fancy ever since his visit 
to Italy and Spain, and revealed the wealth 
of rhythmic and musical resource latent in 
the language and simply awaiting the en- 
chanter’s wand to evoke it. ‘ Hernani”’ 
(Verdi’s opera of ‘“Ernani”) marked the 
triumph of romanticism, of which Hugo 
was now the standard-bearer, and brought 
about him by its grand alexandrine verse, 
its daring originality of form and treatment, 
C-May. 


” 


its metrical and stylistic radicalism, and its 
bold innovations of speech and word, an 
enthusiastic band of poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, and men of genius, all of whom yielded 
unbounded homage to the man who thus 
bade defiance to the old classical traditions 
of the classic French tragedy of Racine and 
Corneille. Donizetti turned Hugo’s “ Lu- 
créce Borgia” into delightful music and 
Verdi embalmed “Le Roi s’Amuse” in his 
“Rigoletto.” In “Ruy Blas,” “a superb 
poetic evocation of a decaying monarchy,” 
Spain puissant and reminiscent comes up 
again wonderfully poetized by an imagina- 
tion absolutely magnificent. 

For in Hugo the imagination steeped in 
lyric form is the preponderant faculty, and 
such are its power and glory that when he 
came later on in his career to write “La 
Légende des Siécles,” ‘Les Chatiments,” 
and “L’ Année Terrible’ he removed the 
reproach that French poetry was without 
a grand epic poem since the ‘Chanson de 
Roland” in the twelfth century, and in 
these glorious treasure-houses of legends, 
lyric satires that lash like lambent flame, 
and wrathful and vengeful reminiscences of 
Sedan and “ Napoleon the Little,” 
that the reproach was unjust. 

The man Hugo had all this time (1822- 
85) been rising in worldly distinction and 
honor. In 1822 he obtained a pension of 
two thousand francs from Louis XVIIL., 
when he was an ardent Royalist; in 1841 
he became one of the “ Forty Immortals” 
of the French Academy; in 1845 he was 
named a peer of France; in 1848 he 
became the representative of Paris in the 
Constituent Assembly, and ultimately re- 
vealed splendid powers of epigrammatic 
oratory. He even aspired to the presidency 
of the nascent Republic, sitting first with 
the “right,” then with the “left,” a marked 
anti-clerical, then a Socialist, then, in 1851, 
an exile to Belgium, Jersey, and Guernsey 
(the ‘green isle’), at the advent of the 
Second Empire. Here in this lovely little 
verdant isle, in sight of his beloved France, 
he lived and labored nearly twenty years, 
first in Guernsey learning to know that 
grand pictorial phenomenon, the sea, which 


showed 
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he actually discovered for the French and 
which spumes and foams and sparkles and 
roars through all his later verse in a form 
absolutely without parallel for majesty and 
melody. 

Here he poured forth, like a Prometheus 
chained to an ocean rock, another torrent of 
epoch-making works: ‘ Napoléon le Petit,” 
“Les Chatiments,” satires in verse against 
the men of the Empire (1853), “Les Con- 
templations” (1856), “La Légende des 
Sitcles” (1859), “Les Misérables,” his 
great philanthropic romance (1862), “Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer”’ (1866), “‘ Chansons 
des Rues et des Bois’” (1865), etc. 


VICTOR HUGO AS A POET. 


Recalled to Paris under the Third Re- 
public, he saw the siege of 1870 and re- 
produced in a series of terrible poems 
“L’ Année Terrible” of 1871. More “ Lé- 
gendes des Siécles” (1877), “L’Art d’Etre 
Grand-pére”’ (1877), “Quatre Vents de 
I’ Esprit ’’* (1882), showed the inexhaustible 
wealth of his mind. In 1876 he was named 
senator; in 1885 he died, as he had pre- 
dicted, ‘‘ when the roses were in bloom,” 
robust and tempestuous to the last, giving 
up life, as one of his friends remarked, 
“only with a bull’s agony,” in the attitude 
of a dying gladiator militant, Laocoon-like 
to the end. 


VICTOR HUGO AS A POET. 


BY PROFESSOR ALCEE FORTIER, D.LT, 


OF TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


ARDLY two years had elapsed since 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ Meditations” had ap- 
peared and had delighted France, 

when Victor Hugo’s “Odes” were pub- 
lished. The author of these poems was 
only twenty years old, but he had begun his 
career as a poet five years previously. At 
the age of fifteen he won a prize at the 
Floral Games of Toulouse and an honorable 
mention from the French Academy, and 
wrote, while still a boy, a number of poems 
and dramas which gave great promise of 
future greatness. 

Victor Hugo’s sojourn in Spain with his 
father influenced his poems not a little. The 
scenes of his two best dramas, ‘‘ Hernani”’ 
and “Ruy Blas” were laid in Spain, and 
his “ Orientales ”’ was inspired partly by the 
warmth of the Spanish sun. The fact of 
his having been born at Besancon, in 
ancient Franche-Comté, a former posses- 
sion of the Spanish crown, may account 
also for his predilection for Spanish themes. 
In reality, although his poems are far less 
subjective than Lamartine’s, they are in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the events in 
his life and by his surroundings, and we 
shall have to refer often to the life of the 
man to explain the works of the poet. 


Victor Hugo’s father, as we have already 
said, was a soldier of the Revolution and of 
the Empire, but his mother belonged to a 
Royalist and Catholic family. We see, 
therefore, in his first works the influence of 
his mother, and in his “Odes” (1822 and 
1824) and in his ‘Odes et Ballades ” (1826) 
his themes are those of a Royalist and of a 
Catholic. He seems in the first three books 
of his ‘‘Odes” to be the poet laureate of 
the Bourbons, and Napoleon is yet for him 
“ Buonaparte.” He is attracted somewhat 
by that magic name, but in the verses which 
he devotes to the great emperor, in ‘“‘ Buona- 
parte,” “Les Deux Iles,” and “A la 
Colonne de la Place Vendéme,’ there is 
more of blame than of praise, and he is not 
yet entranced by the wonderful genius of 
the conqueror. 

In the fourth and fifth books of the 
“* Odes” and in the “ Ballads” the poems 
are no longer political, but are on miscel- 
laneous subjects. They are tender and 
graceful and exceedingly pleasing. The 
feeling of the poet is not as deep as that of 
Lamartine, and his verses move us less than 
those of the ‘‘ Meditations.” They possess, 
however, more force and are more diversi- 
fied. Hugo presents to us the infant Moses 
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on the Nile, the girl of Otaheite, fairies, 
sylphs, giants, and peris, and we see that 
he is already a master of French verse. 

There is in Hugo’s first works an indica- 
tion of that tendency toward grandeur 
which is so apparent later, and we may 
compare his genius with that of Corneille. 
From his early youth he had a high opinion 
of the poet’s calling and he likened it some- 
what to that of the preacher in the pulpit: 
both the poet and the preacher are to 
enlighten mankind. ‘Throughout his whole 
career Hugo acted according to this theory, 
and in spite of want of judgment and of 
tact on many occasions he certainly gave 
useful lessons to his countrymen and to 
humanity. For sixty years he was the 
champion of many noble causes and he 
deserved the unbounded popularity which 
he enjoyed in his old age. 

In “Les Orientales” (1828) he was ani- 
mated by the heroic struggle of the Greeks 
for liberty, and consecrated brilliant lines 
to that Orient which he had never seen but 
of which Spain had given him an idea in 
his childhood. He wished to represent the 
warmth of the oriental sun; he recalled to 
his mind the landscape of Spain and he 
went every evening for several days to 
observe the setting of the sun at Mont- 
martre. His visualization was so wonder- 
ful that he reproduced correctly what he 
saw, but with larger outlines. 

His principal trait was his imagination, 
his creative power. He saw something in 
nature or ina man’s heart, and he repro- 
duced what he had seen, greatly enlarged 
by his extraordinary imagination but correct 
in the main points. This faculty of his 
accounts for many of his creations which 
appear to us grotesque and unnatural, 
especially in his dramas and his novels, but 
we should remember that a statue of heroic 
size often gives us an exact image of a man. 
We like to read in Hugo of things grand 
and sublime, and we see also verses of 
exquisite delicacy and tenderness. The 
latter especially are to be found in “Les 
Feuilles d’Automne’” (1831). 

Hugo had a great love for his mother 
and was deeply grieved at her death. He 


married shortly afterward Adéle Foucher, 
whom he had known from childhood, and 
his “Feuilles d’Automne” was inspired 
by his affection for his mother’s memory, 
for his wife, and for his children. In the 
first poem of that work he gives the date of 
his birth and speaks most touchingly of 
motherly love: 

O the love of a mother! love which no one forgets! 
Marvelous bread which a God divides and multiplies ! 
Table always served at the paternal hearth! Each 
one has his share, and all have the whole of it! 


He says that his soul is made of crystal 
and vibrates with every breath of wind, 
with every ray of light, whether favorable 
or fatal. He is still faithful to the king, as 
he is the son of a Vendean, but he begins 
to erect silently a temple to his father’s 
emperor. In poem No. XV. he devotes 
charming lines to children. He calls them 
all to him, he wants therh to sing, to laugh, 
to run; he says that they give poetry to 
verses, as the dawn of day gives dew to the 
flowers—that their voice charms him, that 
their eye casts upon him golden beams, and 
he wishes to inhabit no other house but 
that which is enlivened by the noise of 
children, No. XIX. is still more graceful 
and tender: the family circle applauds 
when the child appears; his sweet look 
makes all eyes shine; he dispels sadness, 
and in the midst of the most serious con- 
versation all stop to smile on seeing the 
child appear. 

Child, you are the dawn and my soul is the plain, 
with its breath made balmy by the sweetest flowers 
when you breathe it; my soul is the forest of which 
the dark boughs are filled—for you alone—with 
sweet murmurs and with golden beams! 


My Lord! preserve me, preserve those I love— 
brothers, relatives, friends—and my enemies even 
triumphant in evil, from ever seeing, O Lord, the 
summer without radiant flowers, the cage without 
birds, the hive without bees, the house without 
children. 


There are several love pcems in “Les 
Feuilles d’Automne,” but the tone is far 
less passionate than in Lamartine, and one 
sees in none of Hugo’s works the profound 
feeling of the ‘“ Meditations,” the thrilling 
despair of Musset’s “ Night of May.” In- 
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stead of passionate love Hugo gives us 
charming verses devoted to children and 
his sublime “ Pritre pour Tous,”* dedicated 
to his daughter. 

There is not in French literature greater 
lyric poetry than that of “Les Feuilles 
d’Automne” and “Les Chants du Crépus- 
cule.”* The poet is now the acknowledged 
master of the Romantic School; he has not 
only “renovated French imagination,” ac- 
cording to M. Emile Faguet, but also 


French verse. He _ uses all kinds of 
rhythms, he does not hesitate to make use 
of the enjambement (overflow), but his 


verse is always correct and the rime re- 
markably rich. He believes in art in 
poetry, but in art for art, as did 
Théophile Gautier, his celebrated disciple. 
He pays attention to form, but not without 
ideas, and he reintroduces 


not 


into French 
poetry a number of words which had been 
banished by the Classic School as not being 
sufficiently noble. The Romantic School 
with Hugo and his disciples has exerted an 
immense and favorable influence on French 
poetry, an influence which was felt by the 
Parnassians, such as Leconte de Lisle, 
Sully-Prudhomme, and Francois Coppée, 
and which is still felt by the most recent 
poets, in spite of themselves. 

Four great causes contributed to the 
literary renaissance called romanticism: 
first, the study of foreign literature, brought 
about principally by Mme. de Staél’s “ De 
l’ Allemagne’’;® secondly, the revival of 
the Christian spirit, caused by Chateau- 
briand’s ‘‘ Génie du Christianisme ”’;* thirdly, 
the study of the Middle Ages; and fourthly, 
the study of nature, brought about by 
Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, and 
Chateaubriand. Hugo was actuated by all 
four of these causes, at different periods of 
his career, but after having been inspired 
by the spirit of the times he became a 
creator, and was, without doubt, the most 
marvelous poet that France has produced. 
Lamartine, Vigny, Musset have written 
some works probably as great as any of 
Hugo’s, but they are not as uniformly great 
as the latter. 

Hugo was not only a lyric poet but also 
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the greatest epic poet of the nineteenth 
century. “A la Colonne” in “Les Chants 
du Crépuscule” is a real epic and still more 
so is “* Napoléon II.” This is one of the 
most spirited and grandest poems that has 
ever been written. Napoleon is represented 
holding his son in his arms and exclaiming: 
“The future! the future! the future is 
mine!” The future, says the poet, belongs 
to God alone, for 

To-day man sows the cause, to-morrow God 

makes the effect ripen. 
To-morrow is Moscow in flames, Waterloo, 
Saint Helena, and the tomb. The con- 
queror may be the greatest upon earth; he 
may take Europe from Charlemagne, Asia 
from Mohammed, but he shall not take 
to-morrow from the Eternal. What a les- 
son to humanity is the fate of Napoleon’s 
son! After the fall of the eagle, Austria 
took the eaglet, and on his barren rock in 
the midst of the Atlantic the great captive 
had no thought for his almost superhuman 
power and his wonderful victories, but he 
was thinking only of a rosy child, to whom 
he had once given the crown of Rome for a 
plaything, but who was now for him only 
his child, whom he never would press again 
in his mighty arms. ‘Two things were left 
to him in his sterile cage, the portrait of 
a child and the map of the world—all his 
genius and all his heart.’”’ The tempest, 
however, is the same for all, for the great 
as well as for the little Napoleon. 

And the wave which passes by forgets Leviathan 
as well as Alcyon. 

“Les Voix Intérieures” (1837) and “ Les 
Rayons et les Ombres” (1840) are collec- 
tions of noble poems of about the same 
merit as those of “ Les Feuilles d’Automne’”’ 
and ‘“ Les Chants du Crépuscule.” Hugo’s 
genius passes from one theme to another, and 
his works are never monotonous. Asa proof 
of his versatility let us call attention to “La 
Vache’’® in “Les Voix Intérieures.”” What 
a realistic picture and how delicate at the 
same time: the farm, the old man, the little 
children, the chickens, and the superb cow 
placidly yielding her milk. Such is nature; 
men are in tumult around her, but she, not 
troubled by them, dreams of her God. 
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“Olympio,” ‘‘ Tristesse d’ Olympio,” and 
“Oceano Nox”’® are sad and melancholy, 
and even pessimistic. How dreadful is the 
fathomless ocean! How many gloomy stories 
do the waves relate to one another when the 
tide is rising! Where are the sailors sunk 
in the dark night? Alas! not in the narrow 
graveyard, where the weeping willow lets 
fall its faded leaves on the humble tomb- 
stone. 

Hugo’s political misfortunes, leading to 
his exile, first to Belgium, then to Jersey, 
and finally to Guernsey, gave a new impetus 
to his literary activity, which had been dor- 
mant for some time, at least with regard 
to lyric poetry. His hatred for Napoleon 
III. inspired him with the scathing irony 
of a Juvenal, and in 1853 he published 
‘*Les Chatiments,” in which he pitilessly 
branded the emperor with infamy. 

His invectives are really sublime with 
force and passion, but too often he took ad- 
vantage of his genius to stigmatize in his 
verses all persons who had ever been hostile 
tohim. He glorifies Napoleon I. in order 
to vilify Napoleon III., and his “‘ Expiation ” 
is a splendid poem. He describes the re- 
treat from Moscow, the valiant soldiers dy- 
ing of hunger and of cold, and shows us the 
emperor addressing the Almighty and ask- 
ing him whether this was expiation. ‘“ No,” 
is the reply. We are taken next to the field 
of Waterloo, where we see the last charge of 
the Old Guard, and Napoleon vanquished. 
Is this expiation? No. Is death at St. 
Helena the chastisement? No. The chief- 
tain has reentered Paris and he lies buried 
under the dome of the Invalides. One night 
he hears laughter around him, he awakes and 
learns that his great name has been taken 
by an infamous man and that his victories 
have served to place Napoleon the Small 
on the throne of Napoleon the Great. This 
at last is expiation, and for what crime? 

For the 18th Brumaire,” which was a prece- 
dent for the fatal December 2. 

We are glad to pass from the revengeful 
poems of “ Les Chatiments” to the graceful 
and pathetic verses of ‘“*Les Contempla- 
tions.”’ The work is divided into two parts: 
“Autrefois”’ and “Aujourd’hui.”" In the 


first part we see the “ Dawn of Life,’ the 
“Soul in Bloom,” and ‘“ The Struggles and 
the Dreams,” and the author, as in “ Les 
Feuilles d’Automne,” speaks of his chil- 
dren, of nature, and of love. 

Let us now analyze briefly the book which 
is considered by many critics Hugo’s great- 
est work, ‘ La Légende des Siécles.”’ It has 
often been said that there is no great epic 
poem written in French. It is true that 
there is no work in modern French like the 
‘“‘Tliad,” the “Aeneid,” the “ Divine Com- 
edy,” “Paradise Lost,” or even the “ Lu- 
siad,”’ ” but there is the heroic and noble 
‘Song of Roland,” written in old French, 
and Hugo’s “La Légende des Siécles” is a 
collection of admirable epics which, if they 
were longer, might be compared with the 
great poems just mentioned. 

The conception of “La Légende des 
Siécles”’ is really grand. The poet passes 
in review the different ages of humanity, 
and his style is in accord with his ideas, 
which are beautiful and sublime. We see 
in Part L., “ From Eve to Jesus,” Adam and 
Eve in paradise; Cain fleeing after the 
murder of Abel and unable to escape, even 
in the tomb, from the eye of God; Daniel 
subduing the lions; Boaz sleeping, with 
Ruth at his feet; Jesus calling Lazarus 
from the dead. Part II. is the * Decline of 
Rome ”’; Part III. is ** Islam and the Death of 
Mohammed”’; and Part IV. is the “‘ Heroic 
Christian Cycle.” Hugo has read carefully 
some of the old chansons de geste and has 
expressed admirably the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. Roland and Oliver are fighting on 
an island on the Rhone. For three days 
and nights the paladins fight, and neither is 
victorious. Finally Oliver says to Roland: 
“Ts it not better that we should become 
brothers? Marry my sister, the beautiful 
Aude with the white arm.” Roland con- 
sents and the duel comes to an end. 

In “ Aymerillot’’ we have an admirable 
rendering of an old French epic “ Aimeri 
de Narbonne,” and we see Charlemagne re- 
turning from Spain, at the head of the army 
which has just avenged the death of the 
twelve peers at Roncesvalles. He wishes 
one of his lords to take Narbonne, but all re- 
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fuse to run the risk, except a young man, un- 
known and handsome like a girl, who says: 
“Two diards would cover very well all my 
lands, but all the great blue heaven would 
not fill my heart. I shall enter Narbonne 
and shall be victorious.”’ 

After Roland we meet in “La Légende 
des Siécles’’ with the Cid, and this subject 
leads us to the fifth part of the book, the 
“Knights Errant,” where Roland appears 
again and saves, after an epic combat, the 
little King of Galicia, who was being be- 
trayed by the énfantes of Asturias. In Evi- 
radnus the author resurrects again, as he had 
done in his drama, “Les Burgraves,” the 
fearless robber barons of medieval Ger- 
many, and in the midst of the rude barons 
presents to us a graceful and pure maiden, 
Mahaud, and a faithful old knight Eviradnus. 

Half of the second volume is taken by 
“Rathbert,” which is a picture of Italy in 
the Middle Ages, and by “Le Satyre,” 
where Hugo’s imagination is as great as the 
gods whom he describes. His verses rise 
far above the lyric and reach the highest 
sublimity. We hear later the song of the 
adventurers of the sea; we have a vision of 
the twentieth century and of the last judg- 
ment, and we shudder on seeing the Hand 
which is going to seize the fatal trumpet by 
which the end of time will be sounded. 

It was impossible for Hugo to rise higher 
than in “La Légende des Siécles,” but in 
“Chansons des Rues et des Bois” he 
proved again the extraordinary diversity of 
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his genius. He returned again to’ light and 
even playful subjects, and wrote many grace- 
ful poems and a few in which the wit is not 
sufficiently refined. In “Le Doigt de la 
Femme” he makes a charming description 
of Eve’s finger, so soft, pure, and delicate 
that God was delighted with it and went to 
sleep contented in the Infinite. The devil 
then awoke in the dark and smiling placed 
a nail at the end of the rosy finger. 

On the fall of the Empire Hugo returned 
to France and was in Paris during the terri- 
ble days of the Commune. He wrote then 
one of his most powerful books, “ L’ Année 
Terrible,” and later when order was rees- 
tablished and he could enjoy the company 
of his grandchildren, George and Jeanne, 
he wrote his delightful “ Art d’Etre Grand- 
pere’’ (1877). He published afterward “Le 
Pape,” ‘“ La Pitié Supréme,” “L’ Ane,” “ Re- 
ligion et Religions,” “Les Quatre Vents 
de |’Esprit,” “La Légende des Siécles,”’ 
Vol. V. (1883). At his death he left a 
number of manuscript poems, of which sev- 
eral have been published recently. 

When Victor Hugo died in 1885 number- 
less articles were written about him, and his 
dramas and his novels were criticised, some- 
what harshly at times. There was, how- 
ever, a pean of praise concerning his poems, 
and posterity will, no doubt, ratify that 
judgment and rank him as one of the great- 
est lyric and epic poets that the world has 
seen—one of those masters who will always 
impress most deeply the human soul. 
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N the year 1862 Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Misérables ’’ was published simultane- 
ously in Paris, Berlin, London, St. 

Petersburg, Milan, Madrid, New York, and . 
others of the leading capitals of Europe and 
America. Few books of the nineteenth 
century have had such immediate and uni- 
versal success. It was translated into nine 
different languages, and within a year after 


its first appearance one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies were sold. It was eagerly 
read all over the civilized world, by rich 
and poor, high and low, learned and un- 
learned. On the day of its publication 
thousands crowded about the door of the 
publisher, and it is said that the working- 
men of Paris clubbed together in order to 
buy copies of the famous book. 
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Nor is this popularity hard to account 
for. In the first place external circum- 
stances were favorable. For forty years the 
author had been the foremost literary man 
of his country. He wasthe greatest French 
poet and dramatist of his day. But, unlike 
many other men of letters, he had been 
prominent in public affairs, and was at the 
time living in exile at Guernsey, whither 
his love for liberty and his implacable hos- 
tility to Napoleon III. had banished him. 

But the book itself is a remarkable one, 
and sparkles with all the author’s genius. 
It was a propaganda of the gospel of hu- 
manity, so dear to the heart of Victor Hugo 
in his later years, and it appealed to multi- 
tudes who were lying in darkness and in 
poverty. It revealed the vivid imagination 
and the wonderful style of the poet in the 
plenitude of his power. It contains descrip- 
tive passages of rare beauty, thrilling situ- 
ations, dramatic episodes, heroic deeds, and 
psychological analyses, all of which make 
the book—at least the first part of it—one 
of the greatest productions of Victor Hugo’s 
genius. 

Of course, like all his works, ‘“‘ Les Mi- 
sérables has its weak sides. Nearly one 
third of the book consists in long digres- 
sions, which, powerful as they may be, have 
little or nothing to do with the main sub- 
ject. The social philosophy is unsound 
and shallow, if not dangerous, while even 
the style, that mighty instrument which 
makes Victor Hugo the greatest of modern 
French poets, is marred by mannerisms of 
thought and phrase. But making due al- 
lowances for these blemishes, enough re- 
mains to stamp “Les Misérables” as one 
of the great prose works of the nineteenth 
century. 

Victor Hugo’s genius was essentially on 
a grand scale. He delighted in broad 
vistas and vast perspectives. His novels— 
which are in reality prose poems—deal with 
the great forces of nature, life, and society. 
In “Toilers of the Sea” the real subject is 
the vast, mysterious, omnipotent ocean; 
in “Notre Dame” the spirit of the Middle 
Ages is revealed to us almost as a living 
being, while the hero of “ Ninety-three”’ is 


none other than the French Revolution it- 
self, moving ever forward, and relentlessly 
crushing all obstacles to its onward march. 
So, too, in ‘Les Misérables,’ at once the 
longest and the greatest of his novels, the 
theme, although simple, is yet a powerful 
one—man, a victim to society, pursued to 
the death by the inexorable spirit of the 
law. Over the whole book broods an air 
of inevitable disaster, which produces some- 
thing of the impressiveness of the Greek 
idea of fate. 

“Les Misérables”’ is divided into five 
parts (published originally in ten volumes), 
each part bearing a particular title. Thus 
the first is called ‘“Fantine,”’ the second 
‘Cosette,’ the third ‘ Marius,” the fourth 
“The Idyl of Rue Plumet and the Epic of 
Rue St. Denis,’ and the fifth “Jean 
Valjean.” 

Although Jean Valjean gives his name to 
the last of these divisions only, yet he is 
the protagonist of the book. There is much 
that is interesting and pathetic in the story 
of the poor outcast Fantine, much of the 
grace and charm of childhood and girlhood 
in the description of Cosette; but the one 
thing which gives unity to these ten vol- 
umes is the conversion of a hardened con- 
vict to a saint and the story of his tempta- 
tions, trials, and final spiritual victory. 

Jean Valjean was a poor wood-cutter of 
Faverolles, who during the severe winter of 
1795 had broken open the window of a 
baker’s shop and stolen a loaf of bread. 
For this crime he was condemned to five 
years imprisonment, a term which, by fre- 
quent though fruitless attempts to escape, 
had been lengthened to nineteen years. 

When he entered prison he was a simple, 
ignorant, harmless peasant. When he came 
out he was a hardened man, swayed by 
brutal instincts, and filled with only one 
feeling—that of hatred to society, which 
had so unjustly, as he thought, oppressed 
him. 

“‘Les Misérables” opens with a long de- 
scription of the saintly M. Myriel, bishop of 
D., and many anecdotes and details are 
given to show the perfect goodness and 
gentleness of the holy prelate. One night 
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in October, 1815, while the bishop and his 
sister were about to sit down to supper, a 
knock was heard at the door and a sinister 
looking man entered, crying in a loud voice: 
“My name is Jean Valjean. I am a galley- 
slave. I was set free four days ago. To- 
day I have walked twelve leagues. On 
arriving in this town I went to an inn and 
was sent away. I went to the prison, but 
the jailer would not open for me. I 
crawled into a dog kennel. The dog bit 
me and drove me off as if he had beena 
man. I was about to lie down ona stone 
in the square when a kind lady pointed out 
your house and said, ‘ Knock there.’ 
very tired and very hungry. 
here?” 

To all this harangue the bishop only 
said, turning to the housekeeper: 

“Mme. Magloire, you will put another 
plate on the table.” 

The amazement of the ex-convict at this 
reception was increased when the bishop ad- 
dressed him as “sir” and gave him a bed 
in the room next to his own. A sudden 
change came over the desperate criminal. 
He had looked on all men as his enemies. 
Here was one, however, who treated him as 
an equal anda friend. Many new and strange 
thoughts crowded his brain as he threw him- 
self on the bed, where, tired out by his 
long day’s march, he soon fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was still night. He 
remembered the table silver which the old 
servant had put away, unlocked, in a cup- 
board over the bishop’s bed. Almost me- 
chanically he entered the neighboring room, 
took the silver from the closet, thrust it in 
his bag, leaped through the window and 
over the garden wall, and fled. 

The next morning as the bishop was 
leaving the breakfast table three gendarmes 
came in, holding prisoner the visitor of the 
previous night. The bishop comprehended 
at once what this apparition meant, and 
without waiting for any explanation on the 
part of the gendarmes he advanced toward 
Jean Valjean and said: 

“Ah, here you are! I am glad to see 
you. But I gave you the candlesticks too, 
which are also of silver and worth two hun- 
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dred francs. Why did you not take them 
with the rest?” 

By means of this pious lie Jean Valjean 
was saved from a lifelong imprisonment in 
the galleys. When the gendarmes were 
gone the bishop approached the trembling 
and amazed culprit, and with marked em- 
phasis addressed him as follows: 

“Jean Valjean, my brother, you belong 
no longer to evil, but to good. It is your 
soul that I have bought; I withdraw it from 
dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdi- 
tion, and I give it to God.” 

These words marked the dawn of a new 
era in the life and soul of Jean Valjean. 
He left the city as if he were making his 
escape. He wandered about all the morn- 
ing, eating nothing, yet feeling no hunger. 
He was overwhelmed by a multitude of new 
sensations. At times there came upon him 
a strange softening, which he fought against 
and to which he opposed the hardening 
of the last Indescribable 
thoughts rose up within him one after the 
other the whole day long. 


twenty years. 


As the sun was setting, lengthening out 
on the ground the shadow of the smallest 
pebble, Jean’ Valjean was seated behind a 
bush in the midst of a great dun-colored 
plain deserted. There was 
nothing on the horizon except the Alps; 
not even the spire of a distant village. 

In the midst of this meditation he heard 
He turned his head and 
saw coming along the path a little Savoy- 


absolutely 


a joyous noise. 


ard, about ten years old, who was singing; 
one of those gay and gentle lads who 
wander with ragged clothes from country to 
country. While singing, the boy stopped 
every now and then and tossed in the air 
some coins which he had in his hand. A 
two-franc piece fell and rolled toward Jean 
Valjean, who put his foot upon it. 

“Sir,” said the little Savoyard, with the 
confidence of childhood which is half igno- 
rance, half innocence, “‘ my piece of money.” 

‘“‘What’s your name?” said Jean Valjean. 

“Little Gervais, sir.” 

“Go away,” said Jean Valjean. 

“Sir,” continued the child, “ give me back 
my money.” 
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Jean Valjean bent his head but did not 
answer. 

The boy began to cry, and Jean Valjean 
raised his head again. He looked at the 
child with astonishment, then stretched his 
hand toward his stick, and shouted in a 
terrible voice: 

“Who is there?” 

‘“T, sir,’ answered the boy—“ Little Ger- 
vais. Give me back my two-franc piece, if 
you please.” 

“Ah! are you there still?” said Jean Val- 
jean, and rising up suddenly, with his foot 
still on the coin, he added, ‘Be off with 
you.” 

The frightened boy looked at him, then 
without turning to look back, and without 
uttering a cry, he ran off at full speed. 

The sun had set. Darkness gathered 
around Jean Valjean. Suddenly he shud- 
dered. He had just felt the chill of night. 
At this moment he caught sight of the two- 
franc piece which he had half buried in the 
ground and which shone among the pebbles. 
‘“‘What’s that?” he muttered between his 
teeth. He leaped convulsively toward the 
coin, seized it, and rising up began to look 
out over the plain. He saw _ nothing. 
Night was falling, the plain was cold and 
indistinct. Then he cried out with all his 
strength, ‘Little Gervais! Little Gervais!” 

He began to walk and then torun. At 
last he stopped at a place where three 
paths met. 

The moon had risen; he gazed into the 
distance and called for the last time, “ Little 
Gervais! Little Gervais!” 

His cry died out in the misty night, with- 
out even making an echo. His knees sud- 
denly bent beneath him as if some invisible 
power were crushing him under the weight 
of anevil conscience. He fell upon a large 
stone, with his hands in his hair, his face 
between his knees, and cried out, ‘I ama 
wretch!” Then his heart burst, and he 
began to weep; it was the first time in 
nineteen years. 

How long did he thus weep? What did 
he do afterward? Where did he go? 

This has never been known. The story 
has been told, however, that the carrier, 


who drove the stage between Grenoble and 
D., and who arrived at the latter place 
toward three o’clock in the morning, saw, 
as he crossed the street where the bishop 
lived, a man in the attitude of prayer, kneel- 
ing on the pavement before the door of 
Monseigneur Bienvenu. 

We next see Jean Valjean in a new role. 
He had come to M. sur M., had changed 
his name to Madeleine, and having intro- 
duced certain improvements in the manu- 
facture of artificial jet had become a 
wealthy man, a philanthropist, and finally 
mayor of the town. All things seemed 
bright for the once wretched outcast; a life 
of honor and usefulness was before him, 
Here, however, a new and formidable figure 
appears on the scene, in the person of 
Javert, inspector of police, one of the most 
striking characters of the book. He is the 
type of justice, untempered by mercy, the 
relentless instrument of the law—honest, 
upright himself, and utterly pitiless toward 
the criminal classes, 

Having been formerly employed in the 
prisons of Toulon, be was now haunted by a 
vague resemblance in the face of the highly 
respected mayor of M. sur M., and his 
suspicions were aroused. These suspicions, 
however, were brought to an end in a 
singular fashion. One day Javert came to 
M. Madeleine and asked to be dismissed 
from the service, on the ground that he had 
denounced his own superior as an ex- 
convict. M. Madeleine became livid, but 
Javert continued. “A resemblance, the 
inquiries you made at Faverolles, the 
strength of your back, all this made me 
take you for a man named Jean Valjean.” 

The name fell on M. Madeleine’s ears 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and it 
was with difficulty that he could listen to 
Javert’s explanation, how a poor half-witted 
peasant named Champmathieu, arrested for 
robbing an orchard, was on trial at Arras, 
had been recognized as Jean Valjean, and 
was about to be sentenced to the galleys for 
life as a relapsed convict. 

The following chapters are the finest of 
the book and contain some of the most 
powerful passages in modern literature. 
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The converted convict was brought face 
to face with a tremendous temptation. If 
he remained silent he was safe forever; but 
an innocent man would be doomed to a 
living death. On the other hand, by con- 
fessing who he was, he not only himself 
would be plunged back into hell, but all 
those philanthropic schemes which seemed 
to have been blessed by heaven itself would 
be brought to a close. Victor Hugo has 
described this “tempest in a brain” with 
marvelous psychological power, and the 
reader, as well as the wretched man himself, 
is swayed back and forth by conflicting 
emotions. 

When morning came Jean Valjean was 
no nearer a solution than before, and it was 
almost mechanically that he took horse and 
carriage and drove to Arras, where the trial 
was being held. He did not know why he 
went, he had no plans; but in spite of all 
obstacles and delays an unseen hand drew 
him irresistibly onward, and at nightfall he 
found himself in the crowded court room 
just beside the judge’s chair. 

The scene that 
dramatic. 


follows is powerfully 
The old peasant had just been 
identified by three convicts, brought from 
Toulon for that purpose. He _ himself 
looked on the scene in stupid amazement, 
which his prosecutors attributed to cunning. 

At this moment a sudden stir took place 
beside the president. A voice was heard 
saying : 

‘“‘ Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille ! 
this way.” 

All those who heard this voice felt a chill 
pass over them, so terrible and so mournful 
was it. All eyes turned in the direction 
whence it came. A man sitting among the 
privileged spectators had just risen, pushed 
open the low gate which separated the 
judge’s seat from the body of the court, and 
was standing in the midst of the room. 
The president, the public prosecutor, twenty 
persons recognized him and cried out 
simultaneously : 

““M. Madeleine.” 

It was he indeed. He was very pale and 
trembled slightly. His hair, still gray on 
his arrival at Arras, was now white. 


Look 
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Every head was lifted. The sensation 
was indescribable. They could not believe 
that it was this tranquil man who had 
uttered this frightful cry. M. Madeleine 
turned toward the jury, and toward the 
court, and said in a gentle voice: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, release the 
prisoner. Mr. President, have me arrested. 
He is not the man you are looking for, it is 
I. Iam Jean Valjean.” 

Not a breath was heard; a silence like 
that of the tomb had succeeded to the first 
stir of amazement. One could feel a sort 
of religious awe, such as always comes over 
a crowd when something grand is taking 
place. 

Those present thought at first he was 
insane, but he proved without difficulty that 
he was really Jean Valjean, and left the 
room, saying to the public prosecutor, “ Sir, 
I am at your disposition.” 

When the curtain next rises on Jean Val- 
jean nine months have passed. His sacri- 
fice has been accomplished and he has 
once more returned to the galleys, to the 
red jacket and chain and to all the accom- 
panying degradation. One day while sav- 
ing the life of a sailor in the harbor of 
Toulon he feigns drowning and succeeds 
in escaping. 

Just before his arrest a poor woman, 
Fantine, a victim to poverty and the heart- 
lessness of society, had died, after receiving 
the promise of M. Madeleine to take care 
of her daughter, Cosette, then living with a 
brutal innkeeper, named Thénardier, and 
his wife. 

After Jean Valjean’s escape from prison 
his first thought is to gain possession of 
this girl, and with her he goes to Paris, 
hoping to escape observation in the great 
city. 

But fate pursues him still; Javert dis- 
covers his retreat, and an intensely exciting 
chase takes place through the streets of 
Paris, in which Jean Valjean, caught like a 
rat in a blind alley, makes a wonderful 
escape by climbing a perpendicular wall. 
He finds himself in a convent garden, the 
gardener of which turns out to be an old 
man named Fauchelevent, whose life he has 
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formerly saved. With the aid of the latter 
he is carried from the convent in a coffin, 
barely escapes being buried alive, is re- 
introduced into the convent as Fauchele- 
vent’s brother, and becomes assistant gar- 
dener, while Cosette is taken in as a pupil 
in the convent school. 

During all these years Jean Valjean has 
been growing in gentleness and goodness. 
When he was sent back to the galleys there 
had been a moment’s danger of relapse into 
his former hardened state and the memory 
of the bishop had seemed to grow dim. 
3ut now Cosette by love, and the convent 
by humility, perfect the work of regenera- 
tion in his heart. 

Years pass away, Cosette 
beautiful young lady, and love comes, bring- 
ing joy to her and despair to her adopted 
father. Marius de Pontmercy, a law stu- 
dent—whose father’s participation in the 
battle of Waterloo gives the excuse for 
the long digression on that battle—has 
quarreled with his grandfather, and is now, 
while pursuing his studies, living in poverty. 
He meets the old man and the young girl 
in their frequent walks in the Jardin du 


becomes a 


Luxembourg. The young people fall in 
love, and manage to communicate with 


each other, unknown to Jean Valjean. 

In the meantime stirring times are pre- 
paring in Paris. The public discontent, 
which has been smoldering for a long time, 
finally breaks forth in open revolt, and 
Victor Hugo paints in vivid and powerful 
language the bloodshed and heroism which 
marked the battles of the barricades. It is 
at the barricade of the Rue de la Chanvrerie 
that Marius and Jean Valjean meet for the 
first time. The former has asked permis- 
sion of his grandfather to marry Cosette. 
In despair at his refusal he joins the insur- 
gents, desiring only to die. Jean Valjean, 
too, learning by a singular accident of the 
secret love of Cosette and Marius, resolves 
to join the desperate band at the barricade, 
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where, however, he takes no part in the 
fight, but sets his enemy Javert free and by 
a series of thrilling adventures in the sewers 
of Paris saves the life of Marius. 

The last scene of all this “strange, 
eventful history”’ is pathetic. Marius and 
Cosette are married. Jean Valjean feels it 
his duty to tell the latter that he is an ex- 
convict. Coldness and neglect follow. The 
poor old man, so long the victim of hostile 
fate, is doomed to see the only being he 
loves drifting away from him, while he him- 
self sinks gradually toward death. 

At last Thénardier, 
learns the truth—how Jean Valjean is no 
other than the philanthropic M. Madeleine, 
and how he has saved his (Marius’) own 
life—a fact the latter 
ignorant of. 


Marius, through 





had been hitherto 
Filled with remorse, Marius 
and Cosette hasten to the old man’s room, 
but arrive only in time for the following 
death scene. 

Jean Valjean grows weaker and weaker. 
He approaches and nearer the 
somber horizon of death. The light of the 
unknown world is already visible in his 


nearer 


eyes. 

He beckons to Cosette and Marius to 
come nearer. It is evidently the last 
minute of the last hour, and he begins to 
speak to them in a voice so feeble that it 
seems to come from afar off: 

‘*My children, never cease to love each 
other; there is nothing else in life besides 
that. You will think sometimes of the poor 
old man who is dead here. I had many 
things to say to you, but never mind now. 
I die happy. Come closer. Let me place 
my hands on your beloved heads.” 

Cosette and Marius fall on their knees, 
choking with tears, Jean Valjean’s hands 
resting upon the head of each. These 
august hands do not move again. He has 
fallen back; the light of the two candles 
shines upon him. His white face is gazing 
up toward heaven; he is dead. 
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HE most striking thing in the career 
of Victor Hugo is his continued 
popularity during a period of over 

sixty years, in the course of which the 
school that he, more than any other writer, 
had contributed to make famous was dis- 
placed in public estimation by the Realistic 
and the Naturalistic Schools successively. 
Romanticism falls into decadence in 1843, 
with the failure of ‘“‘ Les Burgraves,”’ and re- 
ceives a death blow in 1857, with the publi- 
cation of Flaubert’s “‘ Mme. Bovary.” Yet 
‘** Les Contemplations,”’ published in 1856, 
is received with deserved admiration and 
adds new glory to Hugo’s name. Zola 
heralds the excesses of the naturalistics with 
the ‘Confession de Claude,” which appears 
in 1865, but cannot shake the popularity of 
“La Légende des Siécles” (1859-83), of 
‘Les Misérables” (1862), of the ‘ Travail- 
leurs de la Mer” (1863), or of ‘ Quatre- 
vingt-treize’”’’ (1874), and although Mau- 
passant and other notable writers of the 
new school catch the ear of the public in 
1880, Hugo still remains the genuinely 
popular author, though critics are trying to 
displace him from his lofty pedestal. This 
persistency of vogue and fame is paralleled 
only by the equal celebrity of Voltaire in 
the eighteenth century, and in both cases 
the main cause is the same. 

Hugo and Voltaire alike are representa- 
tive men, representative of the largest class 
of their countrymen and of the most com- 
mon forms of thought. Both are essentially 
popular writers, and their treatment of the 
subjects they place before the public is pre- 
cisely that best fitted to the capacity of the 
average reader, while the subjects them- 
selves are of a nature to appeal, in nearly 
every case, to the sympathies or the preju- 
dices of the dourgeois. Both sprang from 
that class, so typical in France, and both 
were deeply marked by the traits peculiar to 


it. There is, however, a radical difference 
between them: Hugo was a poet in the full- 
est sense of the word, while Voltaire was a 
poet in a restricted and inferior sense only. 

The evolution of Hugo in politics from an 
adorer of the throne and the altar to an 
open enemy of both, in literature from a 
classicist to a romanticist, is easily traced in 
his works. Inthe ‘Odes et Ballades” he 
calls on men to bow down to kings, for “O 
nations! how fair and sweet a thing is roy- 
alty.” In 1846 his reason 
has killed his monarchism ; he calls royalty 
“an ancient rheumatism.” In 1871 he 
offers to give refuge, in his house at Brus- 
sels, to the Communists and Anarchists 
fleeing from Paris. Between these dates he 
has been successively a Royalist—a Cava- 
lier he calls himself on one occasion—a 
Bonapartist, a moderate Republican, an ex- 
treme Republican, a Socialist, and finally an 
Anarchist, or at least something dangerously 
like it. In poetry his first works are cast 
in the classical mold and have the classical 
inspiration ; next he claims not to know 
the difference between classicism and roman- 
ticism, only to bloom out, with inconceivable 
rapidity, into the triumphant leader of the 
Romantic School; and this he remains 
until the day of his death, though he can no 
longer count many immediate disciples and 
has to be content with having influenced, 
in prose, the best and most striking portion 
of Zola’s work, and, in poetry, with having 
left his mark upon the superb work of Le- 
conte de Lisle. 

He has often been reproached with this 
evolution, and most bitterly and fiercely in 
a famous “venomous biography” but re- 
cently completed. That he burned what 
he had adored and adored what he had 
scorned is unquestionable, but in this he is 
the representative of his age and nation. 

Whatever his generation thinks and feels, 


This is in 1822. 
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that, in Hugo’s opinion, the poet must ex- 
press. Besides, he claims the right of free 
thought, which involves the right of change 
of opinions. 

Hugo never was an original thinker, and 
consequently could never exert a deep and 
lasting influence on the thought of his day 
and of the generations which knew him in 
the flesh. He was, however, fully convinced 
that he was both a deep and a great thinker, 
and nothing is more common in his works 
than assertions of the importance of the 
mission which he has to fulfil in leading 
nations and individuals. As early as 
1824, in his preface to a new edition of the 
“‘Odes et Bailades,” he gravely affirms that 
“the poet must walk at the head of the na- 
tions, as a light, and show them the road” 
they are to travel. For this reason it is 
that he takes up the most profound subjects 
and expounds them, regardless whethet he 
understands them or not; that he preaches 
to kings, warning them to heed “the low/roar 
of the tiger, the people”’’; that in certain 
ones of his poems he seeks to fathdm the 
mysteries of existence; that in others he 
lays down a universal law: “ Love all or 
pity all.” And all this with absqlute sin- 
cerity. f 

He will change again and againj but it is 
not merely because he is easily swayed by 
impulse, although this also is oftfn strictly 
true of him, or by emotion or n@velty, but 
because he is keenly interested in life, 
especially human life, in all its forms. 
Whatever goes on around him in France, 
and, to a limited extent, abroad, he must 
look into. When he has exhausted the 
subject—and it must be confessed that 
he is easily satisfied—he turns to another. 
He has that same restless curiosity which 
marked Voltaire and led him to touch on 
every topic. Like Voltaire, he is mobile, 
inquisitive, and superficial, and these traits, 
with his lack of originality, are among the 
reasons of his wondrous popularity. It is 
not the great thinkers who are popular— 
their thoughts are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the crowd; but the man who can 
give expression to the tendencies, the com- 
monplace beliefs, the daily needs, the every- 


day feelings, the vagaie aspirations, the dim 
ideals of the multitude, is sure to gain its 
admiration and applause. This is the case 
with Hugo. What interests him is what in- 
terests the mass of people; what troubles 
him is what troubles, in a more or less vague 
way, thousands upon thousands of men and 
women who are neither willing nor capable 
of philosophical meditation, who neither 
can nor will try to reason out things for 
themselves, and who are content with gen- 
eralities. As such people form the great 
bulk of the public, their singer, their prophet 
is certain of a large and sympathetic au- 
dience. Now Hugo’s poetry is meant for 
all men—for the youth, the father, the old 
man, speaking to the one of love, to the 
other of the family, to the third of the past ; 
and, no matter what social or political 
changes upheave the nation, “there will 
always be children, mothers, maidens, old 
men—men, in short, who will love, rejoice, 
and suffer.” 

Victor Hugo sways the general public 
and he sways the masses—that vast body 
the French call 7a fou/e—because he is in 
many things closely akin to them. Taken 
as a whole, the masses are immature in in- 
telligence, easily carried away by prejudice, 
a prey to sympathy and antipathy, fond of 
show, lovers of the garish and the crude, 
delighting in the sonorous and _ noisy, pre- 
ferring the superficial to the thorough, melo- 
drama to tragedy, burlesque and farce to 
high comedy. 

Hugo loves clash and clang. The close 
of some of his poems has been aptly com- 
pared to the final crash of compositions for 
military bands. He enjoyscalling up scenes 
that are noisy, tumultuous, deafening, and 
in the description of them he heaps sonorous 
words on clamorous words until the reader 
fairly suffers from the sensation of physical 
pain which harsh, sudden, explosive, or con- 
tinuous sound causes. He revels in a 
Fourth of July of words. 

He is also passionately fond of color, and 
in his earlier works especially of the vivid 
colors, scarlet, crimson, yellow, green, though 
from about 1856 the predomimance of blue 
becomes very marked, to the exclusion of 
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the more splendid and striking glares of 
youth, It is noticeable that he has no con- 
ception of tints or gradations, and does not 
attempt to use them in his word-paintings. 
In his use of color, as in the composition of 
his characters, in the arrangement of his 
dramas and his novels, he seeks invariably 
violent contrasts, the more violent and the 
more startling the better. The spectacular 
appeals forcibly to him, not in youth only, 
but at all times of his life. It is very rarely 
indeed that Hugo, in presence of a strong 
scene or a notable event, does not lapse into 
the purely theatrical as distinguished from 
the really dramatic. It is the outward show 
which he appreciates most keenly and re- 
produces most lovingly. And just as he 
adores the blare of trumpets, the roll of the 
drum, the roar of artillery, the clang of 
bells, so he enjoys to the full the pomp and 
circumstance of a coronation, a military re- 
view, a state wedding, an imposing funeral, 
an inauguration. Gorgeous costumes, be- 
decked with much gold lace, jewels, and 
nodding plumes, clanking sabers, prancing 
horses have as powerful a hold on him as on 
his Gavroche or any other street boy of 
Paris. 

He has the true dourgeois worship of birth, 
and in this again he resembles Voltaire. 
Like him and the immortal Jourdain, he 
longs to be a nobleman. Voltaire changed 
his plebeian name of Arouet in order to take 
a more aristocratic one; Hugo invents a 
genealogy for his family and dubs himself a 
viscount. His novels and plays are full not 
of the people but of the nobility and royalty. 
Even “Les Misérables ” cannot get on with- 
out a young baron for second hero, and the 
ex-convict must be at least mayor of his 
town. : 

Hugo is vain and greedy of praise, as 
are the unthinking masses. The most ex- 
cessive laudation never palls on him; Louis 
XIV., of glorious memory, was never more 
avid of fulsome praise. And he generously 
returned it in kind, especially to the French, 
more especially to the French of Paris. It 
is almost incredible that either Hugo or the 
Parisians could the one utter and the other 
hear such absurd dithyrambics without 
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laughing at them. Paris is a ‘“ Vesuvius of 
men ”’; it is the “‘ mother city,” the “solemn 
place where the ephemeral cyclone whirls 
around its eternal center.” ‘No one 
knows,” he adds, *‘how much would be lost 
to the world-sound if ever Paris . were 
stilled.”” And as for the French in general, 
“they carry peace and war in the fold of 
their mantle.’”’ He has the instinct of the 
true demagogue for catch phrases and high- 
He would have 
been invaluable to American jingo editors. 
Words have for him a value, an impor- 
tance, a power far beyond what other wri- 
ters have ever seenin them. What ordinary 
mortals call a word, simply is, for Hugo, 
it “bears a shadow or 
waves a flame”; “it devours and naught 
can turn its tooth”; “it is one with the 
people, being itself legion’; “it is life, 
spirit, germ, storm, virtue, fire, for a word 
is the Word, and the Word is God.” He 
loves whatever is big, huge, enormous, 
vast. His mighty imagination is intolerant 
of bounds; the earthly universe is not wide 
enough for him, the abysmal spaces of the 
infinite scarce afford room sufficient for his 
flights. He sees everything on a gigantic 
scale; his visions are apt to assume the 
character of nightmares. The cathedral of 
Notre Dame is transformed before his eyes 
into a colossal elephant; the gun which 
breaks loose on the corvette ‘“‘Claymore” 
turns in an instant into the strangest and 
weirdest shapes; the tower of the Tourgue 
becomes a being instinct with life and feel- 
ing. This communication of life to inani- 
mate objects is one of the most. startling 
and most admirable traits of Victor Hugo. 
Whatever he touches, whatever he sees, 
becomes at once a living, breathing, acting 
thing. And in the exercise of this marvel- 
ous faculty, which is as a virtue going out 
from him at the contact of inanimate nature, 
he produces effects which surprise, amaze, 
appal the reader and cast him helpless 
under the spell of the mighty enchanter. 
Connected with this is his singular power 
of imparting reality to his descriptions of 
crowds, however vast, to masses, however 
multitudinous. In “‘ Notre Dame de Paris” 


sounding emptinesses. 


‘‘a living being”; 
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the attack on the cathedral by the ¢ruands,’ 
in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize” the night attack 
on the Vendeans in Dol, in ‘Les Miséra- 
bles” the attack and defense of the barri- 
cade, are noteworthy examples which at 
once recur to the mind. The celebrated 
description of the battle of Waterloo, in the 
latter work, is no doubt inaccurate in many 
particulars, and a military man can easily 
pick holes in it from a professional point of 
view; but what account of that tremendous 
fight, on which hung the fate of Europe, 
gives the lay reader so vivid an impression 
of it? From beginning to end one follows 
the whole of the battle and not a part of it 
only. The best of our modern war corres- 
pondents have never equaled Hugo in this 
respect. 

Hugo’s imagination is so vivid, his power 
of vision and evocation so mighty, that he 
dazzles the coolest reader and compels 
belief, for the time at least, in his most fan- 
tastic and absurd creations. There is the 
effect, further, of blinding Hugo himself, 
so that he ends by not only believing in the 
reality of his visions but in actually prefer- 
ring them to the reality itself. Never, he 
exclaims, can reality eclipse his dream of 
ideal splendors; therefore let us cherish 
illusion. The play of that imagination is 
fairly marvelous, and it is not surprising 
that he should take refuge in it from the 
coldness, dreariness, and hardness of the 
every-day, workaday world, just as thou- 
sands do constantly. This ugly, colorless 
life of ours can so easily be transformed 
and beautified by the mere exercise of im- 
agination; dreams and reveries color it, 
suffuse it with golden light; the possible, 
nay, the impossible itself, are within the 
grasp of the meanest, the feeblest. It is a 
dangerous indulgence, no doubt, but great 
is the temptation. 

Hugo has shown men the power and 
comfort, evanescent and illusory though 
they finally prove, of dreamland. 

Necessarily this trust in imagination 
causes Hugo to fall into terrible inaccuracies 
whenever he allows it to emerge from its 


proper sphere and applies it to actual. 


things, to hard and fast facts. He acclaims 
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America, “free at last, as it unfolds its 
golden flag, studded with azure stars.” He 
attempts historical drama and fills it with 
absurdities and impossibilities ; but the glory 
of his verse, the magic of his lyrism make 
one forget for the time all his weaknesses. 

Hugo’s philosophy, on which he prides 

himself no Jess than on his historical accu- 
racy, is of the thinnest stuff. His ideas are 
commonplace, but they are for that very 
eason readily grasped by the great public. 
Much of his work, in its inspiration and 
mode of expression, owes its success to the 
same causes which have made Longfellow 
beloved by thousands on both sides of the 
ocean. Neither has delved very deeply 
into the philosophy of life; neither has 
given the world any new truths; the Amer- 
ican poet, it is true, modest and lovable 
always, made no pretense of being a seer, 
an apostle, a leader of men. He sang of 
the domestic virtues, of the joys and sor- 
rows of every-day people, and won endur- 
ing affection from all his readers. Hugo’s 
claims go far beyond Longfellow’s, though 
he does not succeed in proving them; but 
the two are closely akin as poets of the 
home affections, and it is in this line of 
song that Hugo has won some of his great- 
est and most undeniable triumphs. No one 
has sung more tenderly of home and chil- 
dren. His affection for the young has a 
note of genuineness lacking in much of his 
more ambitious work; he loves children 
and paints them, their ways, their prattle 
with a delicacy of touch and a depth of 
feeling which make the pages given to them 
unquestionably the sweetest as well as the 
purest he ever wrote. Who can forget the 
‘‘Massacre de Saint-Barthélemy,” or the 
first appearance of the Thénardier children, 
or Cosette, or in ‘‘ Les Contemplations”’ the 
poems on Jeanne? And these form but a 
part of the numerous and invariably beau- 
tiful pages which Hugo has devoted to the 
little ones. 

There was, indeed, in him a need of lov- 
ing as well as a crying need of praise, and 
the one may well counterbalance the other 
in any estimate of his merits and demerits. 
* Love all or pity all”” was a guiding prin 
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ciple with him, though he did not always 
live up to it any more than most of us live 
up to our ideals. He might well have 
asked to have engraved on his tombstone 
the ‘“‘ Write me as one that loves his fellow 
men” of Leigh Hunt, for he felt and ex- 
pressed it all his life. He never ceased to 
sing of the poor and needy, and his great- 
est novel, “‘Les Misérables,” is devoted to 
them, as are also many of his finest poems. 
He was not always well inspired in the 
selection of the subjects of his immediate 
sympathy, and thus weakened the force of 
his pleading, but he consistently opposed 
capital punishment and recalled to society 
its responsibility for the crimes which are 
committed by its members. 

Save in the case of subjects drawn from 
the home circle or bearing on childhood, 
Hugo’s main fault is his inevitable tendency 
to exaggeration and excess. This is most 
strikingly seen in his dramatic work, which, 
notwithstanding the great popularity it en- 
joyed in the heyday of the romanticist move- 
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ment, is not now, save one or two plays, 
counted of value, except in so far as it gives 
further proof of the kinship of the taste of 
Hugo and the masses for the purely melo- 
dramatic. For Hugo’s drama is melodrama 
and nothing more. He never wrote a single 
play of which it can be said that in it he 
attained to real tragedy. 

Both his dramas and in his novels 
Hugo, though striving after the tragic and. 
the terrible, attains but the horrible and 
the repulsive. In all he has monstrosities, 
moral or physical or both. In all he makes 
such demands upon the credulity and the 
nerves of spectators and readers alike as 
are never made by Shakespeare, Racine, 
or Corneille, and but rarely by the old 
Greek dramatists. Yet with it all he still 
succeeds impressing, and that very 
strongly, thanks to the wondrously beautiful 
poetry of his verse and of his prose. He 
is not a perfect poet, and yet it is hard to 
name any poet, bar Shakespeare, who with 


in 


in 


so much variety enjoys so much power. 
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{ May 2.] 

WO things which God hath joined 
together are religion and morality. 

That Scripture unites them is beyond 
dispute. Whatever may be said of the 
religion or of the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment, considered in themselves, there is no 
denying that they always go together. In 
the Decalogue they form part of one homo- 
geneous law, and they appear in the same 
intimate and inseparable relation in all sub- 
sequent legislation. Speaking generally, it 
is this which distinguishes the religion of 
Israel from heathenism, where both were 
not only degraded, but viewed as entirely 
distinct. And the Testament is 
marked by precisely the same character- 
istic. Morality is simply a part of religion, 
or religion applied to conduct. As the will 
of God has fixed our present relationships, 
it is the same will which regulates and 
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governs them in every particular. But 
against the union of these two there has 
always been a reaction, which has worked 
with varying degrees of intensity, and some- 
times has threatened the existence of both. 
It has attempted not only to force them 
apart, but to array them in opposition to 
each other, as though morality at least could 
maintain a healthier and more vigorous life 
if it were relieved of the embarrassing 
alliance. 

And yet, just as religion divorced from 
morality ceases to be religion altogether, 
and degenerates into a blind fanaticism or 
superstition, so morality divorced from 
religion is deprived of its highest and most 
powerful sanction, and inevitably loses its 
completeness. It drops something which 
it would otherwise retain, and ceases to 
cover the extent of ground which it for- 
merly occupied. Moreover, it changes its 
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voice, for it can no longer use the cate- 
gorical imperative with the same lofty con- 
fidence, but ultimately appeals to prudential 
or traditional considerations. And the ex- 
periment now being made to separate 
Christian morality from Christianity itself, 
and base it upon natural religion, though it 
may seem to be dictated by a regard for 
ethical interests, is no less dangerous, 
for it sets it upon a totally inadequate 
foundation. 

As has often been pointed out, Christian 
ethics enjoins certain virtues, such as 
chastity, which natural religion ignores. 
And the necessary result of the union of 
these two will be that morality will gradually 
be adapted to the basis on which it rests. 
It will cease, that is, to be Christian alto- 
gether, for a change in this one particular 
will work so large and subtle revolution as 
to alter entirely its original character. To 
the two questions which every man is 
driven to ask—What is the source of moral 
obligation, or why can it be said of certain 
things that I ought to do them? and, What 
are the things which have a right to insist 
on being done ?—to these Christianity alone 
provides a satisfactory answer. And the 
answer is, that certain things must be done 
because the Author of our nature has en- 
joined them, and what has thus been 
enjoined has been defined by the precepts 
and example of Christ, the perfect Man, 
who alone is competent to decide what is 
essential to the perfect development of our 
humanity. 


| May 9. | 

Two other things which God has joined 
together are sin and retribution, or sin and 
its consequences. The fact of sin is too 
obvious to be denied, by whatever name 
we may choose to call it. And in a general 
way this is true also of retribution. But 
retribution does not always follow at once, 
and its delay excites the hope that by some 
device it may be averted. ‘ Because sen- 
tence against a wicked work is not executed 
speedily, the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” Sometimes, 
also, when it does follow it follows by in- 
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stalments; and as these seldom ail arrive 
in this life it is assumed that the outstanding 
balance will never arrive at all—as if there 
were a law of prescription in the spiritual 
world by which a man’s liabilities termi- 
nated at death, or righteousness were so 
baffled and thrown off the scent by this 
change in our condition that it gave up the 
pursuit in despair. 

There are several tendencies at work 
which increase the temptation to disjoin 
these two and for some of them so-called 
scientific teaching is responsible. 

There is, for instance, the disposition to 
look upon character as the creation of cir- 
cumstances, or, to use the more technical 
expression, as the result of our environ- 
ment. If by this is meant that we are not 
responsible for what we are, or for what we 
do, the statement is palpably false. There 
is no civilized community which would 
admit such an argument in extenuation of 
crime. And it is disproved by the fact that 
personal freedom continually asserts itself 
with such force and determination as 
directly to contradict its environment. A 
child who has grown up under the most 
favorable conditions sets them boldly at 
defiance, and turns out a rogue; while 
another child who has been surrounded by 
a vicious and contaminated atmosphere 
may, in spite of every disadvantage, attain 
to moral purity and uprightness. But it is 
a pleasant gospel that tells men they are 
more sinned against than sinning; that 
their faults are due to their circumstances, 
not to themselves. And it is no wonder 
that under its influence the conviction of 
sin should virtually disappear. 

Again it is asserted that thought is the 
result of physical conditions, and that moral 
distinctions are either due to an enlightened 
self-interest or are the consequences of 
education. If this be granted, the sense 
of responsibility is almost necessarily 
weakened, if not practically destroyed. It 
is thrown on what may lie so far beyond a 
man’s control as to release him from being 
answerable for the fruits of his actions, or 
it resolves the difference between right and 
wrong into something purely artificial. 
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But the most powerful solvent of the con- 
nection which we are now considering is 
found in false conceptions of God. Popular 
theology adopts the definition that God is 
love, its conception of love being framed in 
accordance with its own particular taste. 
But what is love? There is the love of 
money, of fame, and of eating and drinking. 
There is also the love which consists in 
personal attachment, and which either 
springs out of our natural relations or ends 
in the relation of marriage. But no one 
can suppose that love in any of these senses 
is the love that is to be identified with God. 
It can only be love in the highest and best 
conception of the term; and the highest 
and best kind of love is love of the highest 
and best. And what is the best thing 
which takes precedence of every other, but 
goodness? So that when we say, “God is 
love,” we mean that he loves goodness with 
such a supreme and infinite passion that 
there is no sacrifice he would hesitate to 
make in order to secure its ascendency. 
He would not even spare his only Son, but 
freely gave him up for us all, to redeem us 
from the dominion of sin, and train us to 
perfect purity and strength. And, accord- 
ingly, St. John’s assertion that love does 
not exist in a man until he is born again is 
a direct confirmation of this. For the love 
that originally governs our nature is the 
love of this world, or of ourselves, and not 
the love of goodness. And when this 
begins to be our ruling passion, when we 
seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, it indicates a change so 
complete that it cannot be more adequately 
described than as a new birth. 


[ May 76. | 

THE love, then, which God is said to be, 
is not that amiable benevolence or good 
will that so often, in our case, leads us to 
make light of moral distinctions, and which 
we imagine may induce him to ignore our 
offenses. On the contrary, it is a love that 
must ever maintain the connection between 
sin and its consequences, just because it 
can never cease to love righteousness and 
to hate iniquity. And when we read that 
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“the wages of sin is death,” let us remem- 
ber that the very love of God itself is con- 
cerned in keeping this sequence inviolate. 
The universal burden of suffering that 
weighs upon the world, and the cry of per- 
petual anguish that rises from its heart, are 
enough to sober, if not to sadden, every 
joy. But it becomes almost intolerable 
when we venture to conceive of all this 
misery multiplied and prolonged beyond 
the limits of thought. Yet, after all, suffer- 
ing is not the great or ultimate problem. 
The ultimate problem is sin. And when 
we think merely of the suffering, does it not 
show we are more concerned with the bitter 
consequences of our transgression than with 
the transgression itself? Is there not in us 
something of the spirit expressed in the cry, 
“My punishment is greater than I can 
bear,” and that forgot in the prospect of 
the penalty the guilt of the offense? If it 
be true that there is such a th.ng as eternal 
sin, and the words of Christ seem to teach 
us there is—a state, that is, in which a man 
is so wedded to, and one with, his sin that 
it has impressed itself indelibly upon him— 
is it so difficult to understand that there 
must also be eternal punishment? Would 
not the wonder be if this were not the case? 
If the love of God maintains the connection 
now, is the love of God to be different here- 
after? And how can it be different without 
being either less or more? 

Again, these two, faith and salvation, are 
indissolubly joined together of God. The 
connection here is often supposed to be un- 
necessary, but in reality there is none which 
is more deeply grounded in the nature of 
the things themselves. To say that salva- 
tion is by faith means simply that we can- 
not effect it for ourselves, and must receive 
it from some one else. But supposing this 
to be true, why, it may be said, might we 
not be saved without trusting the person 
who undertakes to save us? Might he not 
save us whether we trust him or not? The 
answer is that salvation does not consist 
simply in a change of position or relations, 
but in a change of heart; and this cannot be 
accomplished without our consent. You can- 
not change the drunkard against his will, by 
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compelling him to shift his residence or by 
binding him down under extorted pledges. 
So long as his disposition and desire remain 
the same it is evident that he himself re- 
mains as he was. You can win him to so- 
briety only when you succeed in gaining his 
will to your side. In that and in nothing 
else lies his deliverance. 

So Christ cannot save us unless we allow 
him to do so. He has power to forgive sin, 
even the greatest. He can loosen our bonds 
and purify our affections. But if we keep 
him at such a distance that he can find no 
point of contact with us, it is plain that he 
cannot work effectually either upon us or in 
us. Now, to afford him this point of contact, to 
suffer him to bring his redeeming love and 
grace to bear upon us, is faith. It brings 
us into connection with him who alone can 
save us by releasing us from the feeling of 
fear and insecurity which guilt creates, and 
winning us to the unreserved love of him- 
self, which is the love of perfect purity and 
truth. If salvation consisted in anything 
else than this it might be dependent on the 
attainment of acertain amount of knowl- 
edge, the experience of an overpowering 
emotion, or the conscientious observance 
of a prescribed ceremonial. But it is ob- 
vious that, whatever results these may pro- 
duce, they need not necessarily produce a 
change of character. A man may remain 
essentially the same, governed by the same 
ruling principles or considerations, though 
he know all mysteries, be deeply stirred by 
the truths which he hears, and make his 
whole life a series of formally devout and 
sacramental acts. Salvation consists 
change of character, and even God cannot 
change our character without our consent. 


in 


[May 23.] 

Ir may be added still further that if sal- 
vation implies faith, faith no less neces- 
sarily implies holiness. Holiness, indeed, 
is only salvation regarded from a different 
standpoint. It is salvation positively ex- 
pressed or defined. It indicates the kind 
of character in which it consists. And this 
is determined by the character of Christ 
from whom it proceeds. For what is it that 
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distinguishes him morally from all other 
men but the fact that no one could convict 
him of sin? “In him was no sin.” And 
‘“‘ He is holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- 
rate from sinners.’’ But Christ cannot be 
responsible for characters essentially unlike 
himself. The good tree cannot bring forth 
corrupt fruit. And to be dependent on 
him, to allow him to rule over us, is to come 
and remain under the sway and supremacy 
of those forces which conform 
likeness. 

The necessary connection of these two, 
faith and holiness, may perhaps be seen 
more clearly if we consider what follows 
when we attempt to resolve it. Apart from 
holiness faith becomes a mere assent to 
some doctrinal proposition. For if it does 
not carry us to Christ, it fails to reach the 
source of life, and of the energy that trans- 
forms and purifies character. It is, there- 
fore, doomed to sterility and barrenness. It 
is what the apostle calls dead. On the 
other hand, if holiness be divorced from 
faith it also degenerates into self-righteous- 
ness, or dead works; that is, into works done 
in our own strength, the outcome of a nature 
that draws only upon its original resources, 
and has not received either impulse or in- 
spiration from Christ. 

As salvation and holiness are necessarily 
associated with faith, so also there is an 
equally close and inseparable connection 
between holiness and heaven. Heaven in 
the popular imagination is conceived mainly 
as a place, an enlarged and glorified Garden 
of Eden, or asa golden city, such as St. 
John saw in vision, dazzling and brilliant 
beyond compare. But this is to mistake 
poetry for prose, and to treat the language 
of symbolism as literal description. And 
there is no doubt that this has obscured 
much of the teaching of Scripture, and fre- 
quently given a wrong direction to religious 
thought. It has impressed the mind so 
deeply through a large section of our hym- 
nology and devotional literature that the 
plain, unfigurative language of Scripture has 
been thrown into the background by its 
more vivid and picturesque renderings. In 
other words, the truth has been interpreted 


us to his 
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by its symbolic representation, instead of 
interpreted 
Now, notice 
that in the gospels the kingdom of heaven 


the symbolism being by the 


truth symbolized. you will 
is never regarded as a kingdom in a certain 
place, but always asa kingdom of a cer- 
tain kind. It is the peculiar possession of 
It demands as a con- 
righteousness that 


the poor in spirit. 
dition of entrance a 
exceeds the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees. It does not come with ob- 


servation. It is within us. Of the many 
things it is compared with, it is never com- 
pared with a place. It is “ righteousness, 
joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost.” ‘The 
state of the blessed dead is not locally de- 
scribed, except where the language is plainly 
figurative. It consists in being “ with Christ,” 
or “ with the Lord.” 





[May 30.) 

Now, as salvation is holiness, and holi- 
ness is dependent on our fellowship with 
Christ, heaven is just this fellowship carried 
to perfection. And is not this true to the 
deepest experience of our human nature? 
To our highest happiness fellowship with 
others is absolutely essential. A place may 
be incomparably beautiful, tranquil, and 
stored with every kind of delight—a happy 
valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; 
but if there be nothing more, a craving will 
survive which it cannot satisfy, a sense of 
weariness and unrest that will become in- 
tolerable. Just as in Eden, otherwise com- 
plete, there was wanting the helpmeet, the 
congenial companionship of a kindred spirit, 
to make it altogether an abode of bliss, so 
heaven would not be heaven did it not pro- 
vide a fellowship for us, capable of satisfy- 
ing every want of our nature, and of raising 
it all to its utmost limit of attainment. And 
this is provided in our being with Christ, 
perfect fellowship with whom involves per- 
fect holiness, the absence of anything in us 
that might disturb or impair it, the presence 
of everything essential to the possession of 
his likeness. 
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Therefore, brethren, the gate of heavenis 


Christ. “I am the door.’ And to come 
to him is to enter into the heavenly king- 


dom, to take the first step in that upward 
ascent which culminates in being with him 
forevermore. Let us place side by side two 
verses which occur at the beginning of St. 
John’s gospel, and look how the second 
supplements the first. ‘To as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power [or right] 
to become children of God.’ And then, 
“Except a man be born again ’’—that is, 
become a child of God—*“he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Conversely, 
every one who receives Christ, and becomes 
a child of God, does enter into that heavenly 
kingdom. 
in him. 


He isin it now, as it is already 
It is about him, overcircling his 
life, penetrating him with its power, assimi- 
lating him more and more to its eternal 
purity. For the beauty of Christianity is 
that in Christ it brings down heaven to 
earth, and recruits our exhausted and enfee- 
bled energies from a perennial fountain of 


strength. 
And have we not need of a faith 
like this, that shows us heaven always 


open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man? 
Surely sin has made a noisome and a bit- 
ter dwelling-place of this world of ours. 
Nay, more, it has madea hell in every heart, 
by kindling there the sparks of envy, hatred, 
and malice. And these have spread from 
point to point, and run into and reinforced 
each other till a slow fire of passion wastes 
and consumes the strength of humanity. 
And what is there that can cope with the 
heat of this unsatisfied desire and quench 
it? Nothing but the power of Christ, who 
quells the fiercest storms, and brings all the 
elements of evil under him. Here is the 
secret of the transformation, _here is the 
measure of wonder it works: the secret of the 
transformation—“ If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature”; the measure of the 
wonder—* Old things are passed away; be- 
hold, all things are become new.”—ARev. 
Charles Moinet, M.A., St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kensington, England. 
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BY GUSTAVE 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


WAS recently permitted to sojourn at 
Guernsey in the house where Hugo 
passed fourteen years. I will not at- 
tempt to describe the house in detail. This 
description has been well done by M. Henry 
It is 
sufficient for me to say what relations seem 


Houssaye, a historian and an artist. 


to me to exist between the work of the poet 
and his dwelling-place—between the books 
he wrote there and what of his soul sur- 
vives in the material objects with which he 
had surrounded himself. 
concealed harmony which exists between 
our homes and our souls could not be more 
perfect than at Hauteville House. I could 
wish to have heard clearly the language 





The apparent or 


which this genius Joci speaks and to report 
it with fidelity. 

Its 
made him chgose this as his place of exile. 
Being driven from had 
found in sight of France the island of Jer- 


resemblance to his native land had 


Brussels, Hugo 


sey which reminded him of some aspects 
of his country. Guernsey is Jersey on a 
small scale, with the same characteristics 
still more marked. 
again after four years and forced to pass 
from the larger island to the smaller, he 
was able to make his home in the latter 
place. At that time in both islands French 
was still spoken—the old Norman French 


of the twelfth century. 


Being driven away 


This was a great 
deal for the exile, and on certain days of his 
greatest sadness the sudden hearing of his 
mother tongue stopped him on the edge of 
despair. The island was adapted not only 
to console the exile but also to please the 
poet of antitheses. 

The Norman aspect predominates on 
the France. Here few 
hundred meters are sufficient for unrolling 
the tiny samples of all the landscapes that 


side toward a 


would be presented by hundreds of leagues 
of the southern French coast: fat meadows, 
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FROM THE FRENCH “‘LA REVUE DE PARIS.” 


fields enclosed with living hedges, rows 
of trees upon banks of earth, orchards, 
farmhouses, and mossy thatched cottages. 
But on the other side 
Brittany. There are 
grass, thorny shrubs, 
coasts grooved by the sea, and capes rising 
perpendicularly above the abyss; on one 
side the impression of prosperity and se- 
that produced by life easily 
provided for by nature, on the other side 
the sadness of dry deserts where a living 
being could not subsist; at times the luke- 
warm temperature of Provence, at times the 


the island resembles 
prairies with scanty 
pale flowers, granite 


curity is 


tempests of America. Almost always on 
beautiful summer days, as well as in the 
severe winter weather, a silvery or leadlike 
mist bathes the landscapes; hence the un- 
expected breadths in the smallest perspec- 
tives. A certain church tower which seems 
far away upon the horizon, and which if on 
a plain in Champagne would be in fact 
several leagues distant, is found to be only 
a few minutes’ walk. Just as ideas in the 
mind of a poet, the objects are amplified, 
embellished, and dramatized by this mirage. 

In the little island of Guernsey it is nec- 
essary to retire within one’s self and live 
upon one’s thoughts. ‘This necessity must 
have been intolerable to a poet like Hugo, 
in whom the variety of perceptions renewed 
the sentiments, or even the ideas, that with 
him were inseparable from physical sensa- 
tion, because they were always presented to 
At 
that time he was only fifty-four years old. 
That is not yet the age at which a brain like 
his has received from without all that it can 


contain and given all that it can produce. 


his mind under the form of pictures. 


A memory less rich, an imagination less 
fruitful, a mind less vigorous would not 
have overcome this isolation. He knew 
himself and did not hesitate to settle on the 
little island. He did not seek to avoid the 
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sea; he wanted it always present about 
him. On one of the most elevated points 


of Saint-Pierre-Port he selected a house 
which overlooked the deep, and on the 
very summit in the open air he had con- 
structed for him as a workroom a glass 
cage, a lookout, whence he saw nothing but 
the sky and the sea. There he passed all 
his forenoons and there he slept. From sun- 
rise till noon he worked standing up, clad 
ina red dressing-gown. In the afternoon 
he took walks in the island; the evenings 
he passed with his family and a few friends. 

In Guernsey were written “ The Contem- 
plations,” “‘The Legend of the Centuries,”’ 
“Les Misérables,” ‘‘ William Shakespeare,”’ 
“Songs of Streets and Woods,” “Toilers 
of the Sea,” and “The Laughing Man.” 
These are at least half of his glory. 
In “Les Misérables,” that beautiful book 
which elevates romance to the rank of an 
epic poem, is contained half a century of 
Parisian life. To reconstruct this _half- 
century, with an intensity of vision of which 
there is no similar example among the most 
penetrating observers in immediate contact 
with their model, it was enough for Victor 
Hugo to look into his memory. ‘The far- 
ther the objects were distant from him, the 
more unlike what he had before his eyes, 
the more he grasped their appearance, their 
life, and their soul. This book, in which 
everything is of the soil and of the cities, 
was written on the shore of the sea in a 
village. The first idea of ‘The Legend of 
the Centuries” seems to have come from 
Guernsey. ‘ Toilers of the Sea” is a poem 
in prose on the Anglo-Norman archipelago. 
It is from the direct influence of his sojourn 
on this island that the genius of the poet 
turned more and more toward the philoso- 
phy which already manifested itself in his 
**Contemplations”’ itself into 
all his later works. 

Saint-Pierre-Port, the principal town of 
Guernsey, has preserved the deep stamp of 
medievalism, and in this way it sums up in 
its appearance the moral physiognomy of 
the island. The feudal régime established 
by Rollo in Normandy continues in this 
island detached from the French mainland. 


and diffused 
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There are estates, fiefs, lords, constables, 
bailiffs, and a nobility with duties and privi- 
leges. When the little railroad of Jersey 
was built a proprietor who was not willing 
to give up his land brought suits in all 
the law courts. He lost his case. Yet on 
the opening day when the train was about 
to enter his farm he threw himself on his 
knees in the middle of the track and with 
arms outstretched cried, ‘‘ Help, my prince, 
injury is done me.” The train stopped, 
the case was examined again, and it was 
found necessary to restore to the claimant 
his estate and to make a deviation in the 
line of the road. 

When the life of Victor Hugo was fixed 
in the midst of this scene his contemporaries 
had already laid aside medievalism. The 
romance was becoming realistic. 

Now as soon as the poet, the proprietor 
of Hauteville House, began to decorate 
his home he erected in the vestibule a 
Gothic portico on which he had this inscrip- 
tion engraved : ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” It 
is evident that on entering he was still 
possessed by the thought of the Middle 
Ages. He put his house in a sense under 
the patronage of an inspiration to which he 
owed his first works. 

He had found the subjects of his poems 
almost everywhere—in the romances, in the 
old epics, in the old chronicles, in all the 
Gothic books that he had read, and he read 
a great many either directly or in the popu- 
lar forms of them which were then beginning 
to circulate. His erudition was prodigious. 
Everything remained in his memory—the 
sublime and the trivial, the gigantic and the 
puerile—with a surprising fidelity and pre- 
cision. We know what use he made of it. 
In proportion as his scientific knowledge 
broadened he displayed it at an immoderate 
length in digressions in which he accumu- 
lated technical details, as those of vagabond 
life in “ Notre Dame de Paris,” the engineer 
in “Les Misérables,” and sea life in “ Toil- 
ers of the Sea.” _ 

His house was constructed after the 
fashion of his library and of his genius, with 
much of grandeur and majesty in the whole, 
many brilliant beauties, many gaps, and 
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some small things in detail. It was above 
all composite. As in his books, he recon- 
structed in his house everything he made 
use of. Being furnished and decorated 
while he was composing “‘ The Legend of 
the Centuries,” it resembled these poems. 
The Old and the New Testament had their 
place there; the Gothic dominated; the 
sixteenth and following centuries down to 
the Revolution are represented. Guernsey 
had for a long time been the resort of pi- 
rates and smugglers, so that old riches 
abounded in the houses of Saint-Pierre- 
Port. In hunting for them Victor Hugo 
laid his hands upon some marvels. What 
he did not find in the two islands he had 
bought elsewhere, especially in Holland. 
He rarely left the furniture and the curios 
as he found them. He demolished them to 
put them together anew, making mantel- 
pieces out of strong boxes, bed canopies out 
of altar hangings, chimney-pieces out of 
church stalls, and chandeliers out of altar 
candlesticks, imagining and combining 
things still more beautiful with elements 
magnificent in themselves. Being an ex- 
cellent desigmer and a laborious and skilful 
workman, he wielded the tools with his own 
hands. 

Next to the vestibule opens the billiard- 
room, into which are gathered the family 
portraits. Hugo’s pretentions to nobility are 
well known. They will be met with pres- 
ently in the dining-room. At first there is the 
poet’s father, General Hugo, “the hero with 
a smile so gentle.” Thick-set, robust, and 
sanguine, like his son, the tricolored scarf 
floating at his belt, the cravat of the Legion 
of Honor displayed about his neck, he had 
the air of kindness and pomposity which 
was not rare in the soldiers of the Empire. 
Then comes Victor Hugo, clean shaven, as 
he was until 1863; then his son, Francois 
Victor, the translator of Shakespeare; then 
Mme. Victor Hugo, with pale complexion, 
black hair, red lips, deep and gentle eyes. 

By a corridor whose walls and ceilings 
disappear beneath porcelains and /azences 
we arrive at the dining-room. Here Victor 
Hugo has combined everything himself. 
The walls are covered with plaques of 
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Delft, representing great baskets of flowers, 
brown upon a background of black and 
white. The mantelpiece of /zience outlines 
a double H, gigantic in size, formed of little 
squares of tiling placed together in cubes. 
It is surmounted by a Holy Virgin of Notre 
Dame, of which the poet has made a god- 
dess of liberty. 

But the most characteristic part of this 
decoration is the big oak chair, Gothic and 
Byzantine, which stands between the two 
windows, and was called the armchair for 
the ancestors. Let us recall the “ Prayer 
for All,” and what the poet there says of 
the dead and of the remembrance of the 
living which is their consolation under 
the earth. He wanted to practice this 
worship in a visible way. He therefore 
had established in the family room this 
sacred armchair closed by an iron chain, 
in which nobody could sit down, but in 
which the soul of his ancestors seemed to 
be present at the reunion of the descendants. 
Members of the family soon became accus- 
tomed to this funereal symbolism, but it 
caused some poorly concealed terrors in 
several of Hugo’s guests, and some of his 
servants left the house in order not to pass 
by the terrifying chair. 

This worship of ancestors at the same 
time flattered the pretentions to nobility 
which the poet had the weakness to display. 
He believed himself a descendant of one 
Georges, Captain of Duke René II. of Lor- 
raine, ennobled in 1535; but we know that 
his grandfather was a carpenter at Nancy. 

On the second floor are two vast parlors, 
the red and the blue, occupying the whole 
breadth of the house. On the ceiling of 
one and on the principal wall of the other 
blaze tapestries of all beauty, formed of jet 
strung on threads of copper and enriched 
with gold. They represent, in warm brown 
on silvery white, peacocks with tails out- 
spread and exotic plants with large leaves. 
Words cannot express the brilliancy, the 
richness, the breadth, the vigorous design- 
ing of the admirable pieces, such as no 
museum in Europe can parallel. In the 
first parlor four Chinamen of natural height, 
in gilded wood and showy in style, but of 
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great accuracy in anatomy and movement, 
support the dais above the fireplace. It is 
Italian work of the eighteenth century. In 
the second parlor twisted columns in the 
style of Louis XIII., likewise of gilded 
wood, rise above another fireplace. 

Is it not thus to a certain extent that 
Hugo formed his poetry and his vocabulary? 
With his own genius, remarkably apt for 
gathering and translating forms, colors, and 
sounds, he chose his materials from antiquity 
and the Orient, from the French Middle 
Ages, from Spain, Italy, Germany, England, 
and all European literature and art. He 
has seen and heard much and read much. 
He has imitated nothing. He has recreated 
everything in his own image. He has built 
castles, forged armor, and given festivals 
which would not have existed without him. 
Even the sunsets and the tempests, the for- 
ests and the rivers that he describes, nature 
seems to have produced on purpose for him 
and to have shown to no other men. 

Hugo much loved mystery, antitheses, 
and phrases. Whenever he could he imag- 
ined in his buildings corridors hidden on the 
inside of These 
secret panels, by which Lucrezia Borgia gave 
access to the chamber of poisons, these 
walls of Angelo, through which circulated 


walls, and secret doors. 


the spies of Venice, he wanted to have on a 
small scale in his house. ‘The walls of the 
open mechanical. There is 
there a passage which leads nowhere, but 
which amused the poet in allowing him to 
walk within his walls and have the illusion 
that he was playing one of his dramas. In 
many of his pieces of furniture he arranged 
hiding-places opening by secret combina- 
tions. In the Middle Ages they would 
have served for hiding parchments. He 
placed there more or less important papers 
that he forgot sometimes, for after his death 
some manuscripts were found there that he 
had thought were lost. 

In the vestibule are many Chinese porce- 
lains. It was through the porcelains that 
Chinese art first came into Europe. Chinese 
art has recently become a fashion. But 
Victor Hugo sought it, imitated it, and made 
it prominent as early as 1856. 


gallery are 
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One feature of Chinese art is the com- 
posing of monsters, dragons, chimeras, uni- 
corns, and phenixes by combining in the 
same imaginary being a great abundance of 
offensive or defensive attributes, such as 
tusks, claws, scales, horns, etc., and all 
these enlarged and counterfeited. Hence 
that characteristic appearance of Chinese 
monsters. They are bristly and angular, 
grimacing and threatening, at once terrible 
and grotesque. It has been pointed out 
that this expressive ugliness and this in- 
tensity of deformity is found again in 
certain of the Christian Middle 
Ages, such as gargoyles. 

Hugo hardly ever painted, but he drew a 
great deal, and his skill was so great that it 
astonished the An album of his 
designs has been published. You find in it 
outlines of Gothic cities, castles on the 
Rhine, ramparts on the banks of rivers, 
with violent contrasts of light and shade, 
gables, towers by moonlight, passages of 
light in darkness, etc. In all this, in spite 
of the subjects, he has much that is 
Chinese. His roofs have often the outline 
of pagodas, and his perspective is neglected 
intentionally as that of the Chinese is from 
ignorance. 

The sea appears for the first time in 
Hugo’s work in the “Interior Voices” 
(1837). Almost all poets have loved the 
sea. There is no complete poet who has 
not felt the sea. Thus before Hugo the 
impression that it produces upon the human 
soul had received many expressions hence- 
forth inseparable from the idea which it 
awakens. And yet after so many poets 
Victor Hugo, one of the latest, is above all 
one who has best understood and best ex- 
pressed the sea. In him it has awakened 
the deepest sentiment and the most vivid 
pictures. Of the three great aspects of 
nature, the sky, the land, and the sea, he 
has taken possession of the latter with such 
mastery, he has reproduced it with such 
breadth and such variety, that he has 
become the poetic king of the ocean. 

This theme fills the “ Toilers of the 
Sea.” After the great success of “Les 
Misérables” this new book did not receive 


works 


artists. 
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the welcome it deserved, and even to-day it 
is not placed according to its rank. But 
nowhere has Hugo shown himself a more 
powerful prose writer, a more energetic and 
graceful painter. 

It was in Guernsey, thanks to the soli- 
tude, to reverie, and to the continual life 
of nature, that his thoughts took a philo- 
sophic turn and elevation. If we compare 
the poems and writings previous to 1852 
with those that followed, we shall find that 
Hugo had developed as a thinker and a 
sage during the exile, and could not prob- 
ably have developed thus without it. In 
“The Legend of the Centuries” he wished 
to show the march of humanity gathering 
itself up in a single and enormous move- 
ment of ascent toward the light. He ful- 
filled his program, and from that time all his 
writings, prose and verse, all his words, 
that strong voice which spoke far away 
upon that cliff of Guernsey, back of the 
mists, was the continual exaltation of genius 
toward truth and right. 

At Guernsey the moral life in which he 
took part, were it only from his inevitable 
contact with the population of the island, 
contributed to direct his thought toward 
those philosophic heights. The small people 
whose hospitality he received is free, re- 
ligious, and thoughtful. Liberty inspires 
their laws and regulates their customs. 
Their morals attest the dignity they attach 
Every man reasons out his 

tries to live according 


to human life. 
belief and 
to his conscience and to arrive at the truth. 
A continual sight of the sea, and the legends 
and superstitions that it gives rise to among 
them, have given to the Norman race who 
inhabit Guernsey the dreamy and mystical 
mind of Brittany. 


own 
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Victor Hugo and his sons have collected 
the, beliefs and the ideas of these sailors; 
“Toilers of the Sea”’ is full of them. 

If Victor Hugo is to remain the greatest 
literary name of our century, his house for 
that sole reason would remain sacred. But 
it is also worthy to be amuseum. Arranged 
by a great poet, it bears the mark of an 
original artist. Art and poetry there com- 
bined not only to complete each other but 
to mutually set each other off. After visit- 
ing the house, you know and understand 
better the genius of the poet. You see by 
material proof his processes of labor and 
of composition. 

But this house gives another teaching of 
more general bearing. At no time have 
art and literature reacted upon each other 
more than at the beginning of our century. 
Poets ask artists for ideas and sentiments. 
Artists borrow their subjects from poets. 
In following the course of romantic litera- 
ture, art is everywhere found on the same 
road. To neglect one of the two would be 
to understand only one of them in part. 
After Chateaubriand, actions, so 
powerful at first, left other writers to con- 


whose 


tinue the impulse he gave, it is Victor Hugo 
who took the lead and went on to the end 
in the way begun. He had the privilege of 
conceiving in a plastic manner and of seeing 
the idea only through the form, of trans- 
lating the sentiment only by the image, of 
enlarging the image even to a symbol. 
After the “Orientals” he ** Notre 
Dame de Paris.” More than this, he was 
artist enough to apply his literary processes 
to sculpture and architecture. ‘The house 
of Guernsey remains the proof of this. To 
see Hauteville House is the better to under- 
stand not only Victor Hugo but romanticism. 
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BALLOONING. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


HE perfected flying-machine seems a 
little belated in its coming, and the 
present century may not witness its 

invention ; but in the field of ballooning the 
past ten years have been epoch-making, and 
aerial navigation has changed from experi- 
mental work to an exact science. In Amer- 
ica experiments with balloons and kites have 
been conducted chiefly with the idea of im- 
proving the signal service of the Weather 
Bureau; but in Europe a more bloodthirsty 
end has been held constantly in sight, and 
military aeronauts have reached a perfec- 
tion not realized in this country. Every 
first-class European nation has its military 
balloon service, military aeronauts, and mili- 
tary balloon school. The achievements of 
the inventors and aeronauts in military bal- 
loon science are consequently encouraged 
and amply rewarded by the governments in 
whose employ they are engaged, and there 
is such intense competition between France, 
Germany, Russia, and England that great 
secrecy is observed in all the maneuvers. 
The status of the military balloon service 
of to-day is unquestionably much higher 
than the average reader imagines, and 
should a war break out in Europe the bal- 
loons would play a very conspicuous part in 
it. In the Franco-Prussian War the balloon 
was employed for strategic purposes, and 
M. Gambetta’s celebrated escape in one 
from Paris when the city was surrounded 
by the Germans offers a fair example of 
what could be accomplished with one in an 
emergency ; but in those experimental stages 
of the service the full value of the new war 
machine could not be gauged. The use to 
which the balloon was then put had little in 
common with the purposes for which the 
modern military balloon is constructed. The 
balloon spy will of course hover over the 
scene of battle in the future, but he will 
accomplish so many more important things 
that this will seem small and insignificant. 





Military ballooning was tried in a small 
way in this country during the Civil War, 
and General Fitz John Porter had a balloon 
corps to collect information at Gettysburg ; 
but when the war came to a close the sub- 
ject was dropped until comparatively re- 
cently. General Greely took it up again, 
but his experiments under Secretary of War 
Elkins were made in the interests of science 
and the signal service instead of war. No 
appropriation was made for military balloon 
experiments, and for that reason the science 
has not developed in this country as in Eu- 
rope. It is reported that the coming Con- 
gress will be urged to pass a bill appropria- 
ting about $10,000 for experimenting with 
balloons under the direction of the War De- 
partment, and that work will be begun im- 
mediately to place American military aero- 
nauts on a par with those of European 
nations. 

Experiments have been conducted by the 
army officers at Fort Logan under the super- 
vision of Captain W. A. Glassford, of the 
signal corps, who has now under his charge 
a silk balloon of 14,000 feet capacity. There 
are also the other military accessories, such 
as a balloon wagon, with cable drum, and 
the steel tubes for holding compressed gas. 
This balloon is dubbed the General Myer, 
and was manufactured after the designs of 
the best French and English systems, and 
during the Chicago World’s Fair several 
ascensions were made in it. 

The School of Military Ballooning at Al- 
dershot, England, is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of its kind, and what it has accom- 
plished cannot be easily estimated in a few 
words. This school was originally founded 
by the Royal Engineers at Woolwich, about 
nineteen years ago, but it was subsequently 
removed to Chatham, and later to Alder- 
shot. To-day it is under the charge of 
Colonel Templer, with the assistance of 
Captains Jones and Ward, R. E., to whose 




















combined work the present efficiency of the 
establishment is due. The modern devel- 
opment of the military balloon is coextensive 
with the growth of the Aldershot school, 
and to follow the experiments made there is 
to recite the history of recent discoveries in 
aeronautics. 

When the old-fashioned silk balloon was 
in use the aeronaut was in constant danger 
of losing his life every time he made an 
ascension, for some trouble was developing 
in the silk bag most of the time. The silk 
was varnished to make it air-tight, and this 
made the fabric very liable to crack. More- 
over, it was apt to be rent or torn with the 
slightest pressure, and the gas was always 
leaking away, rendering a long journey out 
of the question. When the holes became 
very numerous it was impossible to repair 
them. 

These silk and cloth balloons were utterly 
unsuited for military purposes, and the in- 
ventors devoted their attention to the dis- 
covery of some material that would take 
their place. In time the substance of the 
balloon was made of ‘gold-beater skins,” 
which marks one of the most important ad- 
vance steps in ballooning. This skin is the 
peritoneal or outer membrane of the caecum 
of neat cattle, and is used by gold-beaters 
for placing between leaves of gold. It is 
prepared by immersion in a weak potash 
solution, is scraped with a knife, then 
beaten, soaked in water, and stretched on a 
frame, where it is treated with alum water, 
isinglass, and egg-albumen. When it is dry 
it is pressed and cut up into squares ready 
for use. These skins when used on the 
balloon adhere so firmly together that they 
form one homogeneous mass, and they are 
absolutely impervious to gas and so strong 
that they will withstand an enormous pres- 
sure. The extremely light weight of the 
gold-beater’s skin is another important fac- 
tor. A large balloon of this substance, hav- 
ing 2,500 square feet of surface, and capa- 
ble of containing 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
weighs only 170 pounds. 

The famous Delcourt balloon made in 
1832 was composed of 20,000 pieces of very 
thin kid pasted together, and specimens of 
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these are still retained by the Germans for 
exhibition; but the German nation has ex- 
perimented more with pongee silk in the 
manufacture of their war balloons, and 
several of their best ones in use to-day are 
made of this material. Every inch of the 
silk is tested by experts, and then it is cut 
into sections for girls to sew. No machines 
are used in finishing the seams, but every- 
thing is done by hand. After the sewing is 
completed the varnishes are applied to the 
seams to render thein absolutely air-tight. 

When the balloon proper is finished, the 
work of rigging it to the car, so that it will 
be strong and light, begins, and this is no 
light task. At Aldershot the rigging is 
made of the best Italian hemp, and weighs 
one pound to the hank. So strong is this 
hemp that a yard of it stretched round 
two pulleys will support 500 pounds with- 
out breaking. The English weave into this 
hemp rigging a fine thread of brass, which 
is designed to protect the bag in the case of 
a thunder-storm while floating in the clouds. 
The car itself is made of the best wicker 
work, strung around a ring of American 
hickory. 

The next most important step in the 
adaptation of the balloon for military pur- 
poses was the invention of the steel tubes in 
which compressed hydrogen can be carried. 
No such tubes for inflating the balloons on 
the field were thought of when the balloon 
was first employed for military purposes in 
our Civil War or the Franco-Prussian War, 
but subsequent experiments and inventions 
have made them absolutely necessary for a 
campaign under present conditions. Gas- 
works and supplies of coal cannot be reck- 
oned upon on a line of march, but the steel 
tubes can be carried wherever the army 
goes. The military balloons used at Alder- 
shot require 11,000 cubic feet of gas to in- 
flate them, and to carry this amount of hydro- 


gen in the steel tubes three wagons are 
needed. But at present trials are being 


made to reduce the size and weight of the 
tubes, and the new patterns are expected to 
prove so much lighter and smaller than the 
old ones that two wagons will be sufficient 
to carry enough to charge the balloon. 
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At present efforts are being made to pro- 
duce hydrogen by electrolysis. The hydro- 
gen required for inflating the balloons is of 
the purest quality, made from zinc and sul- 
phuric acid, and the cleanliness of the dy- 
namo, as well as its certainty, will in time 
prove more satisfactory than present meth- 
ods. The compression of the gas has made 
as wonderful strides as the improvement in 
the quality of the steel tubes. 

The outfit of the balloon corps is quite 
extensive and most of the implements are 
quite modern in their invention. There is 
first the balloon wagon, with half a mile of 
wire rope attached to it which can be used 
to hold the balloon captive, and a telephone 
wire and apparatus running from the bal- 
loon to the wagon. Other wagons carrying 
the steel tubes with compressed hydrogen 
follow the first. 

The balloon proper is fitted out with all 
the instruments necessary for observing and 
photographing the country. From his high 
position the aeronaut can observe the enemy 
in the distance, and telephone with the oper- 
ators below, directing them where to aim 
Explosive shells are 
carried by the balloons to drop 


their high explosives. 
also to be 
down upon the enemy, and one or two ma- 
chine guns for an emergency. 

As a spy.the balloon will prove very effec- 
the The captive bal- 
loon is not easy to shoot down, as some 
modern tests have demonstrated, and the 
aeronaut can make his observations with 
comparative safety. The holes which the 
modern army rifles make in the balloon are 


tive in coming war. 


too small to do much injury, and the escape 
of gas through them is really insignificant. 
This was thoroughly proved by a recent 
test in which a body of infantry fired at a 
balloon held at an elevation of 975 feet. 
The balloon was punctured by a number of 
the balls, but it did not collapse, nor suffer 
any appreciable injury. The sharpnel shells, 
however, may prove disastrous to the bal- 
loon spy. But here, too, the damage is not 
by any means as great as one would be led 
to think at first sight. Experiments with 
these shells have been made in all the Euro- 
pean countries when the balloons were held 
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at altitudes varying from 650 to 2,500 feet, 
and at a distance of 10,000 to 16,000 feet 
from the firing-place. In the Russian test 
25 balls out of 30 shots were put through 
the balloon at a distance of 10,000 feet 
and at an altitude of 650 feet. The Ger- 
man artillerymen put 20 holes in a balloon 
out of 26 shrapnel shells at a distance of 
16,250 feet from the firing-ground. 

These holes were called “wounds,” and 
not all of them proved mortal. Many of 
them had no more disastrous effect than the 
ordinary balls from the modern army rifle. 
The conclusion from these and similar ex- 
periments has been reached that a balloon 
at an altitude of 2,600 feet, and 16,250 feet 
from the enemy’s nearest firing-place, is ab- 
solutely safe, and can ride in peace in the 
air while the aeronaut observes the action 
of the enemy. 

The trials of the balloons now are con- 
ducted for the purpose of ascertaining their 
value in taking part in military engineering 
operations. The first object to be attained 
will be to protect the soldiers in buiiding 
trenches, and also in preventing the enemy 
from working behind the trenches. Behind 
the ditch of the opposing army the soldiers 
can work in comparative safety in spite of 
modern guns and high explosives, but if the 
balloon corps could arrange to drop a 500 
pound charge of powder behind the trench 
The bal- 
loons are rigged to carry several such shells 
for the purpose of dropping them behind 
the opposing trenches. They 
equipped with machine guns, and from their 
high altitude the aeronauts are supposed to 
direct their fire upon the enemy engaged 
in digging their trenches and _ preparing 
for a strong stand behind temporary forti- 
fications. 

But probably even a more interesting 


the results would be tremendous. 


are also 


phase of military ballooning in the next war 
will be a duel between two of these aerial 
spies. With each army provided with bal- 
loons, neither would have very much the ad- 
vantage of the other, and all military move- 
ments might be suspended until a battle in the 
air should decide the fate of the aeronauts. 
Should one side succeed in destroying all 
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the balloons of the enemy, a decided advan- 
tage in the coming conflict would be given 
to them; or if in the aerial fight all of the 
floating machines of war should be wounded 
or annihilated the two armies would be 
placed upon the same footing as heretofore. 
The balloons would carry aloft one or two 
guns and a bomb or two, and in a duel to 
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the death the fate of one or both would be 
quickly decided. The armies of both sides 
could witness this mid-air battle, and upon 
its outcome would rest largely the fate of 
one or the other contending force. These 
two minute mid-air battles would be more 
thrilling and dramatic in their intensity than 
any ever yet fought upon ferra firma. 


BIRD’S-NESTING. 


BY JOHN MURDOCH. 


OINT BARROW, as all my readers 

doubtless know, is the extreme north- 

western corner of the continent of 
North America, a narrow hook of sand jut- 
ting out into the Arctic Ocean. When, in 
1881, the ring of stations was established 
inside the arctic circle for simultaneous 
scientific observation of the weather and 
such phenomena, one of the two expeditions 
sent out by the United States occupied 
Point Barrow. attached to this 
expedition as naturalist and observer, and 
spent two years in this desolate place. 

During the long winter night we were 
naturally much confined indoors and had a 
good deal of leisure time, but with the 
advance of spring, from the time the first 
snow-bunting appeared—it was on Easter 
Sunday in 1882—our occupations were 
more outdoors than in, and the two natural- 
ists had their hands more than full. 

Many a time the midnight sun has found 
me still at work, skinning birds or blowing 
eggs. And such splendid eggs! We were 
at the very home of birds whose eggs rarely 
come into the hands of collectors, birds that 
hasten through the lands of civilization to 
breed in the desolate North, and we col- 
lected these varieties in what naturalists 
call “‘series’”’—dozens of sets of each kind. 
It was something for an odlogist to remem- 
ber for a lifetime. 

The collecting was no boy’s play, how- 
ever. As each of us had to perform a daily 
“tour of duty” of from four to six hours in 
the observatory, our collecting was neces- 
sarily confined to the country which we 


I was 


could cover in a day’s walk. This country 
was different from the  hunting- 
ground of the ordinary egg-collector, and 
the methods pursued were equally different. 
Here there was no diligent search through 
the bushes, nor dangerous climbing of 
trees, nor even scaling of cliffs. ‘There was 
not a tree nor even a bush within a hundred 
miles, even the willows being reduced to 
creeping vines. The country was a rolling 
tundra, like the well-known tundra of 
Siberia, swampy in the hollows, drier on 
the uplands, and dotted with small lakes 
and ponds of all sizes. Like the Siberian 
tundra, this ground thaws only for a couple 
of feet in summer and is perpetually frozen 
for an unknown depth below this. There 
is often ice at the bottom of the ponds. 
Frequently, on wading in at the edge of a 
shallow pond, I have slipped on a layer of 
glary ice, thinly covered by a treacherous 
coating of moss and mud. 


very 


The surface of the country varies some- 
what in its vegetation. The wet and 
marshy portions are thickly covered with 
grass, while on the higher grounds the 
covering of grass is more scanty and inter- 
spersed with reindeer moss, and in places 
the ground is bare, muddy, and black, partly 
covered with black and white mosses and 
lichens. These bare spots we used to call 
the “black tundra,” and they were the 
special breeding-ground of certain species 
of birds, like the golden plover, whose eggs, 
pale gray blotched with black, look so like 
the ground they rest upon that it is almost 
impossible to see them. 
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On the other hand, the birds that laid 
brownish or buff eggs, mottled or speckled 
with brown, nested among the brown dry 
grass. The “protective coloration” was 
perfect—so perfect that I do not remember 
that we ever found one of these nests, if 
we may apply the term “nest” to a grass- 
lined depression in the ground, by actually 
searching for it. 

The first season, when we were new to 
the work, we began to look for nests as 
soon as the birds showed signs of breeding. 
As we tramped along, gun in hand, a 
bird would spring up, evidently from a nest, 
and we would set about searching for it, 
quartering the ground systematically and— 
metaphorically—leaving no stone unturned. 
But we never found the eggs this way. I 
once spent a good hour working fruitlessly 
over a littie patch of “black tundra” not 
a hundred feet square, while a golden 
plover hovered anxiously about and showed 
plainly by her actions that her nest was 
there. 

Finally, as the season advanced, we hit 
upon a more successful plan. When a bird 
was started that showed by her actions that 
she had a nest, the collector would at once 
retreat to a safe distance—at least a hun- 
dred yards—and sit down patiently and 
wait for her to come back. Before long 
she would come back, flying around in 
circles, and at last light some distance from 
the eggs. Now was the time to watch her 
sharply, using, if necessary, the field-glass 
which we always carried slung round the 
neck. Suddenly she would vanish. That 
meant that she was on the eggs. And then 
came the critical point of all, requiring the 
utmost steadiness and attention on the part 
of the collector. He must walk rapidly 
and steadily straight toward the point 
where she disappeared, and when she 
sprang up again never take his eyes off the 
spot whence she rose, but keep right on till 
he reached it, when he was almost sure to 
find the eggs at his feet. If he let his 
eyes swerve to the right or the left for 
one second the surface of the ground was 
so uniform that the eggs were lost, and he 
had to go back and begin all over again. 
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Three times have I had a Baird’s sand- 
piper come back to her eggs before I found 
them, and then I discovered to my disgust 
that I had come so near once before that I 
had stepped on the eggs and crushed them. 

When, as sometimes happened, we found 
a nest that had not received its full comple- 
ment of eggs, we used to cut a turf to mark 
it, and when several of us were in the field 
we used to fasten bits of paper marked with 
our names to these turfs, so that we should 
not interfere with each other’s work. 

The birds that we found breeding near 
the station were mostly waders, or shore- 
birds, the plovers and sandpipers, suchas 
the gunners along our Atlantic commonly 
call “‘bay snipe” or “marshbirds.” Most 
of the ducks and geese pass on eastward 
toward the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
to breed, and the gulls and terns, which are 
very abundant, nest on the sandy islands 
east of Point Barrow and out of our reach. 
There were but few kinds of land birds in 
the region at all, and only two of these 
were at all common. 

These were the snow-bunting and its 
near relative the Lapland longspur. ‘The 
former, which must be familiar to many of 
my readers, as it visits the Northern States 
nearly every winter in large flocks, was the 
bird of the village and the station dooryard, 
as familiar and cheerful as the bluebirds at 
home. Its song, much like a canary’s, was 
to be heard ail the spring about the station, 
and was very welcome after the stillness of 
an arctic winter. Its nest was easily found, 
as it was made in holes and crevices of the 
low earth bluffs along the edges of the 
lakes or the seashore. 

One pair nested in a cask near our house, 
in which some bricks were stored; but the 
Eskimo children caught the male bird just 
as the female had finished laying her full 
set of eggs, so we took the eggs for the 
collection. Then the brave bird got another 
mate and set to work on a new nest. The 
Eskimos robbed it again, but still she per- 
severed and began a third nest. This time 
we took special pains to protect her—lI 
remember the observer on duty coming out 
one night with a rifle, to drive off some 




















strange natives who were meddling with the 
nest—and she was able to raise her brood. 

The Lapland longspur is seldom seen 
round the houses or the bluffs. It isa bird 
of the open fields, especially the high and 
drier part of the tundra, where we found 
the nest built in the grass without any 
attempt at concealment. This is a very 
pretty little bird, very like our familiar 
bobolink in its behavior—as full of song 
and having the same habit of soaring up 
and singing in the air with quivering wings. 

We collected but few eggs of ducks and 
geese, though there was no special difficulty 
in finding such conspicuous eggs, when the 
actions of the bird gave indications of a 
nest. These nests were usually close to the 
water and showed nothing of special interest 
except in being lined with down plucked 
from the sitting bird. The black brant 
even covers the eggs with the down when 
she leaves the nest. 

Our main work, however, was collecting 
the eggs of the waders. These were the most 
abundant and at the same time the most 
valuable and interesting eggs. The first 
eggs ever collected of the pectoral sand- 
piper, well known to our shore gunners as 
the “ grassbird,” “ jacksnipe,” or “ krieker,” 
were found by myself in 1882 on a grassy 
knoll a few miles from the station. We 
collected in all eighteen sets of these rare 
eggs. Being brown-mottled eggs, they were 
always to be looked for in the higher 
grassy spots. 

Perhaps the most abundant of all the 
breeding waders was the beautiful little red 
phalarope, which is peculiar in having what 
are called lobed feet—that is, there is a 
separate web on each toe. They swim 
much more than the other waders, and are 
often seen in autumn and winter swimming 
in flocks on the sea off our coast, where 
they are known by the curiously inap- 
propriate name of “ sea-geese.” 

This graceful little bird has one very 
remarkable peculiarity. When in full breed- 
ing plumage, it is the female and not the 
male that is the brighter and more con- 
spicuous bird. The red of the breast and 
under parts is deeper, and the mottled 
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markings of the back and head are brighter 
and more clearly defined. The first day 
they appeared in the spring of 1882 I shot 
several for the collection, and I never shall 
forget my surprise when dissection showed 
budding eggs in all of my supposed males, 
for this unusual sexual difference in the 
breeding plumage is not generally men- 
tioned in the ordinary handbooks of orni- 
thology. Even the natives believed that 
the brighter bird was the male, and were 
only convinced when I cut one open and 
showed them the eggs. 

Now this peculiar difference means 
something. The phalarope is a “ woman’s 
rights” bird, and doesn’t trouble herself 
with the cares of a family. While it is 
quite common among the waders for the 
male to take his share of the work of incu- 
bation—we frequently shot male golden 
plovers and dunlins with the breast plucked 
bare of feathers and the skin hardened 
from sitting on the eggs—among the 
phalaropes it is the male alone that hatches 
the eggs and takes care of the young—in 
fact does everything except lay the eggs. 
When they have laid their eggs, the females 
go off in flocks, playing and feeding by 
themselves, while the males must stay at 
home and take the whole care of the family. 
The eggs were always laid in low marshy 
ground, generally on a narrow isthmus 
between two little ponds. 

On the “ black tundra,” as I have already 
said, we found numerous nests of the golden 
plover, whose light-colored eggs, blotched 
with black, harmonized so wonderfully with 
their surroundings. The sitting plovers 
show great solicitude when disturbed, feign- 
ing lameness, and trying to attract one 
away from the nest, but are shrewd enough 
to keep quite a distance from the eggs as 
long as the collector is anywhere in the 
immediate neighborhood of it. On the 
same “black tundra” we also found the 
somewhat similar though smaller eggs of 
the buff-breasted sandpiper in great abun- 
dance. This bird is remarkable for the 
curious antics that the male performs 
during the breeding season. A favorite 
trick is to walk along with one wing 
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stretched to its fullest extent and held high 
in the air. I have frequently seen solitary 
birds doing this for their own amusement, 
apparently, when they had no spectators of 
their own kind. 

Two will occasionally meet and “spar” 
like fighting-cocks for a few minutes, and 
then rise together like “towering” birds, 
with legs hanging loose, for about thirty 
feet, and then let themselves drift down 
gently to leeward. A single bird will some- 
times stretch himself up to his full height, 
spread his wings forward, and puff out his 
throat, making a clucking-noise, while one 
or two others stand by and apparently ad- 
mire him. 

In fact, nearly all the shore-birds, which 
are so seriously engaged in the great busi- 
ness of feeding when we see them on our 
beaches and salt marshes, indulge in sport- 
ive tricks and utter new calls when they 
reach breeding-grounds and the season of 
courtship begins. The golden plover flies 
along high above the ground with long, 
slow strokes of the wings, uttering a loud 
but very melodious cry of “ toodling, tood- 
ling!’ many times repeated, very different 
from his well-known call note. 

When the dunlins arrive (these are the 
small sandpipers that appear on the Atlantic 
coast in autumn, in enormous flocks, when 
they are known as “fall snipes” or “ winter 
ox-eyes’’) they scatter over the tundra in 
threes and pairs, and chase each other with 
much noise, taking wing suddenly without 
cause for alarm. Occasionally one will 
“set” his wings while in the air and sail for 
some distance, uttering a note quite differ- 
ent from the usual rattling call. 

But the most curious habit of all is that of 
the pectoral sandpiper. In the spring of 
1882, people who had been out tramping on 
the tundra came in several times saying 
that they had heard owls hooting. No one 
saw the owls, however, and as the snowy 
owl, the only one ever taken at Point Bar- 
row, does not hoot, we were puzzled to 
know what it could be. At last, one day 
when I was out collecting, I heard the sound 
myself. ‘Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo,” it went, a 
dull muffled sound that seemed a long way 
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off. It was hard to tell whence the sound 
came, but at last I discovered the cause of 
it. A male pectoral sandpiper, with his 
throat inflated like a pouter pigeon’s, was 
flying along slowly close to the ground, with 
his wings held high and flopping stiffly, and 
the hooting plainly came from him. 

We afterward often saw the performance 
repeated, and we sometimes saw the males 
sitting on little knolls and puffing out their 
throats, though without hooting. The na- 
tives call him the “ walrus-bird,” because he 
puffs himself out till he looks like a walrus. 

Besides the eggs that we collected our- 
selves—and all the members of the party, as 
well as the two naturalists, helped with the 
work—the collection received many valuable 
additions by the aid of our Eskimo neigh- 
bors. They soon learned that we would 
not buy eggs unless they brought the sitting 
bird with them, and they were very honest 
about it, only trying to trick us in one or 
two instances. We were obliged to insist 
on this precaution with the Eskimos, because 
nothing is so hard to identify with certainty 
as an egg by itself, while nothing is so easy 
to identify when the parent bird is seen or 
secured. This is specially true of the eggs 
of the different species of waders, which re- 
semble one another so closely that it is al- 
most impossible to tell what an egg is by 
mere examination. With such valuable 
eggs we were obliged to take the greatest 
possible precautions to know what each set 
of eggs actually was. 

Accordingly, in most cases, we took pains 
to secure the sitting bird, which we marked 
with a number that was also marked on the 
eggs as soon as they were picked up, so 
that we were able to send home with the 
eggs the bird that laid them. At all events 
we never failed to secure good views of the 
bird, but we trusted to this only after we 
had become very familiar with the birds of 
the region. As a consequence, our collec- 
tion was valuable not only on account of the 
rarity of the eggs, but because of its authen- 
ticity, and we felt well repaid for all the 
trouble it had cost us when we were able to 
turn it over to the National Museum at 
Washington in such excellent shape. 
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MARYLAND MEMORIES. 


BY JOHN EDGEWORTH. 


« ERRA MARIAE,” like “all Gaul,” 
est divisa in partes tres; and while 
Czsar cannot be quoted farther, 
that these “differ one from another in 
speech, custom, and laws,” yet there are 
real distinctions of topography, geology, 
history, and social condition. 

The southern and eastern counties, in all 
thirteen, grouped as lower Maryland, 
border the Chesapeake Bay in most of 
its extent through three degrees, to the 
capes, from the influx of the Patapsco, nine 
miles below Baltimore, at North Point. 
Here was fought the famous battle of thirty- 
two hundred raw levies against eight thou- 
sand British regulars, when General Ross 
died, defeated, after swearing he did not 
care if it “rained militia.” Across the 
waves, westward, rise the bastions of Fort 
McHenry, where Key, the next day, saw by 
‘the dawn’s early light,” the star-spangled 
banner, still “gallantly streaming,” whence 
Armistead’s six hundred gunners beat back 
sixteen sail of the proudest navy in the 
world. 

The bay is a vast inland sea, rich in fish, 
oysters, and wild fowl, and affording a fine 
approach to its port—fine, that is, for 
beauty, though not for utility, since the 
towage of large vessels from the capes is a 
heavy discount on the commerce of Balti- 
more, once the first, now the fourth, mari- 
time city of the republic. This cut no 
figure in the sailing days of the “clipper” 
trade, when a blue-water cruise was not 
measured in hours, and a captain could un- 
aided navigate the bay and luff his ship 
aside her wharf. And even yet the course 
and distance from Baltimore, by the capes, 
to South American, East Indian, or Pacific 
ports give her a handicap of several de- 
grees over her rivals. But—alas for the 
decay of our merchant marine!— this rich 
trade is carried on English keels, and 
these, visiting our eastern coast for grain, 
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cattle, and tobacco, wish to stretch straight 
across the North Atlantic, without the risk 
and cost of doubling the capes. Hence 
Sandy Hook and Brewster’s Island welcome 
fleets which will crowd the harbor of the 
Oriole City when the proposed ship canal 
across the peninsula, between the sea and 
the bay, shall draw it two days nearer 
Europe, with its short haul by rail from 
the West. 

Below North Point both shores of the 
bay are alluvial, low, level, and fertile, of a 
light loam, in parts sandy, but capable of 
a generous, if judicious, tillage. They are 
deeply indented by salt-water tideways— 
magnificent estuaries, branching into count- 
less creeks, which grasp the land as with 
outstretched fingers. There are numerous 
localities like this one: the highroad runs 
for twenty miles, a back-bone through a 
narrow body of land, with the bay on one 
side and a mighty river, or its inlets, on the 
other, glimpsing and gleaming, now here, 
now there, amid the trees, while every 
farm runs to salt water, and has at its 
garden gate an oyster-bed, a fishing-bar, 
and a ducking-blind, while vessels may 
anchor off the barn door to receive its 
harvests. 

This region was earliest settled under the 
Stuart kings by English colonists, who have 
carved their mark everywhere, so that the 
mutations of near three centuries have not 
effaced it. Thus the very names smack of 
the olden land. The counties are called 
like English shires—Worcester is ‘ Woos- 
ter,” and Dorchester is “ Dorset”; among 
the towns are an Oxford and a Cambridge, 
a Kingston and a Queenstown, a Prince 
Frederick and a Royal Oak. There is an 
Avon, and a Severn, and a Wye River. 

The lands were first cleared by the broad 
streams, which became highways of a busy 
life, long before roads, or even trails, were 
cut through the forests of the intenur; and 
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the planter went to market or to church, 
a visiting or a hunting, in his canoe. So it 
happens that even yet the farms face on 
the waters, and turn their backs proudly to 
the public roads. One may drive for miles 
through woods and fields with only broken 
views, distantly, of homesteads, which he 
approaches by private lanes, to discover 
that they open on charming visions of 
curving shores and sparkling waters. 

Some of these farms are held by men 
whose people took root in them five or six 
generations ago; and many of the houses 
are genuinely “colonial.” It is a common 
delusion that their bricks were brought 
from England as return freight of the 
tobacco ships; but there is good evidence 
that the best and oldest of them were 
fashioned from native clay. Here and 
there are mansions endowed with traditions ; 
with quaint, rare rooms, rich with romance; 
with a closet for the family ghost; with 
portraits of colonial grandees, revolutionary 
patriots, and later worthies who fought in 
senate or in field, in ’z2 or ’48 (the heroes 
of ’61 have left their sons too poor to pay 
artists); with subtle suggestions of the 
picturesque life of the eighteenth century, 
in its hoops and farthingales, its tie-wigs, 
full-skirted coats, silk stockings, knee- 
breeches, and dress-swords. 

The people now are plain citizens, en- 
gaged in varied husbandry, with some 
fishing and coastwise seafaring, and the 
whole region is rural, with few towns, and 
small. 

Alike in these things, however, there is a 
decided difference between -the two sides of 
the bay—the “west’n” and the “east’n 
sho.’” The former is the more backward, 
sluggish, and unvaried, with few railways 
and little material progress. It still raises 
tobacco, which crop has been abandoned 
otherwhere in the state as uncertain, un- 
profitable, and ruinous to the soil. The 
latter is in closer touch with the great 
world—is threaded by rails which connect 
it with the chief markets, is more vigorous 
and prosperous, and of late years has 
gained a composite population, many set- 
tlers from the West and North having come 
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in search of a genial climate and a kindly 
soil, since the great estates were broken up 
as a result of the fall of the slave system. 
By consequence social and political changes 
are appearing, though slowly, among the 
people. 

The metropolis stands on the verge of 
the hill-country which, stretching away 
from the Susquehanna to the Blue Ridge, 
contains the seven counties which may be 
called middle Maryland. It has a rolling 
surface of clayey soil, well covered by a 
growth of oak, hickory, and chestnut timber 
and threaded by small, rapid streams called 
“runs.” It is newer than the tide-water 
country, though venerable as compared 
with western modernness. Large areas of 
it, particularly where the limestone appears, 
are among the finest wheat and grass lands 
in the world. Its superb turnpikes, trim 
fields, stone fences, and huge barns attract 
the most casual observer. The population 
is at base the offspring of the original 
English settlers, with some Irish, less 
Scotch, and a little French, derived from the 
Santo Domingo refugees, all fused so that 
only traces of its elements remain. Along 
the northern border is a strong infusion of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, who continue dis- 
tinct to a surprising degree. 

In many districts the farmers are of high 
type, socially and _ intellectually, whose 
families hold the ancestral lands, sending 
their surplus boys to college and the pro- 
fessions, while retaining the eldest to till 
the paternal fields. 

Again from the Blue Ridge—say from 
North Mountain, the western escarpment of 
the famous Cumberland Valley—up to the 
summits of the Alleghanies, there is moun- 
tainous Maryland, bordered by the pictur- 
esque Potomac, adorned with superb 
scenery, and endowed with coal, iron, zinc, 
copper, marble, mica, cement rock, and 
pottery clays. At its head are the “glades,” 
a plateau twenty-five hundred feet above 
the sea, noted for the ‘salubrity of its 
climate. 

It is curious to trace the religious and 
political variations of these three parts of 
Maryland. Thus in lower Maryland the 
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western shore is largely Catholic, where the 
first of that religion came in the Ark and 
the Dove, seeking, as did the Puritans, 
religious liberty under the shield of Lord 
Baltimore, while the eastern shore is wholly 
Protestant. Thus in the five on one side 
of the bay there are 19,000 Catholic com- 
municants, or about eighteen per cent of 
the inhabitants; while in a like number of 
counties on the other side, of the same 
aggregate population, there are about 591 
Catholics and 27,000 Methodists, about 
twenty-five per cent. When all Protestant- 
ism is counted it gives for the whole state: in 
the counties 139,060 Protestants for 64,363 
Catholics, and in the city of Baltimore 98,- 
948 to 77,047. The strength of Catholicism 
in this ancient stronghold of its faith is 
massed in the western shore, the mining 
region, and the cities, while Protestantism 
preponderates everywhere and reigns with- 
out rivalry in the rural districts. The 
inference seems to be that where the 
original settlements have not been overrun 
by immigrants the people are still, to a 
surprising extent, of their ancestral faiths, 
but that in exact proportion to the income 
of foreigners the ratio of Catholicism 
increases. 

Similar lines divide the sections ethno- 
logically. Lower Maryland is the “ black 
belt,” with a negro population of forty-six 
and a half per cent, while middle Maryland 
has seventeen per cent, and in mountain 
Maryland it is but four per cent. And the 
same sections have foreign-born residents 
respectively two per cent, five per cent, and 
seven per cent, but it is to be noted that in 
one county of the last, viz., Alleghany, they 
are thirteen per cent, and in four counties 
of the first there are but 227 in a popula- 
tion of 79,653. 

Drawing conclusions from such facts as 
the above, it is a surprise to discover that the 
first section is Democratic in politics, the 
second so balanced as to make an election 
always uncertain, and the third Republican. 
The division of parties in the first cleaves 
mostly on the color line, the Republican 
vote about equaling the negro population, 
so that as many whites vote that ticket as 
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may be measured by the non-votable ele- 
ment of the negroes. 

From this it follows that sympathy with 
secession existed chiefly in the eastern and 
southern counties, from which also was re- 
cruited the “‘ Maryland line”’ in the Confed- 
erate Army, while the western counties were 
thoroughly loyal. It was ignorance of this 
fact which misled Lee in planning the in- 
vasion of the state, where he believed vol- 
unteers would flock to his standard. It was 
the inveterate delusion of the southerners 
that Maryland was under the “ despot’s 
heel,” yearning to “break her chains,” and 
withheld only by the “strong hand of the 
federal government” from taking her “ nat- 
ural position” among the slave states. As 
a matter of fact a free vote at any time would 
have defeated secession. The proof of this 
is that the state gave near forty thousand 
men to the Federal, and only twelve thou- 
sand to the Confederate Army. It was 
among the tragic and pathetic incidents of 
the Civil War that these troops met more 
than once in furiousfight. In the strenuous 
struggle at Front Royal, and again on Culp’s 
Hill at Gettysburg, the First Maryland 
U.S. A. and the First Maryland C. S. A. 
were directly engaged, and it is said that in 
the last episode a father was in one regiment 
and his son in the other. It is difficult for 
one who never saw it to appreciate the vio- 
lent sundering of families, friendships, and 
all social and business relations which oc- 
curred when the lines were drawn so that 
every man was a partisan, and none dared 
shirk or shrink his position. 

Such being the scene, it may be desirable 
to sketch in broad outlines the manner of 
life therein nurtured. 

Let us first visit a typical household in the 
hill-country, whose forebears had cleared 
the land a hundred and fifty years before, 
and tilled it, father and son, each eldest 
boy, by invariable custom, bearing his grand- 
sire’s name, so that there was a regular suc- 
cession of Gilberts and Hughes, who passed 
on the heritage, never impaired, and gener- 
ally improved. This one brought a new 
tract under the plow ; that one added to the 
house ; another built the great barn ; and all 
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were sturdy, upright, God-fearing men, of a 
style and spirit answering to the better 
sort of Scotch farmers, of more worth and 
thought than the English yeoman, and of 
less dignity than the English squire. 

They not only delved their acres, but 
tilled the nobler soil and seed-plot of their 
souls; and the big case which stood above 
the solid oaken desk exhibited, as in strata, 
the deposits of bookish generations. There 
were Old-World volumes, brown and mellow, 
the English classics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; there were the “Federalists” of our 
early politics, and of course Weem’s “ Life 
of Washington” and Jefferson’s “Notes 
on Virginia” ; there were afew of the master 
books that were brought forth before the 
sixties of our century; there were all of Mr. 
Wesley’s “Christian Library,” rarely seen, 
an admirable compendium of theological lit- 
erature of all languages, from the patristic 
writers to the evangelicals of the Georgian 
era; and beside there were strays of light 
literature—the fresh, matutinal, springlike 
literature of our American School. And 
there was a collection in the “other house,” 
including manuals of surveying, of farming, 
of botany, of the care of live stock, and the 
text-books of successive collegians — for 
more than one such had left his name, “cum 
Jaude,” on the lists of old Dickinson. 

The dwelling was a long, low, cosy place 
which seemed to have grown slowly. In 
the middle was the original log house, still 
sound in frame, but clothed in homemade 
clapboards, and wearing a dormered attic. 
Joined to it on one side was a modest ad- 
dition of brick, and on the other a two-and- 
a-half-storied frame of more modern form, 
all leagued by a long porch. It stood ona 
hillside, amid the sloping fields, over a vale 
beautiful as Avoca, and backed by a sunny 
garden, while the sky-line above was 
wreathed with forests. Close around were 
trees and vines and shrubs, every one of 
which had a vital interest because planted 
by some one of the kin, such as the little sis- 
ter who early escaped to heaven, and left 
nothing of herself on earth but a gentle 
memory and the fragrant honeysuckle bush 
that swung its blossoms by the door. Thus 
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each generation had woven or chased some 
fiber or impress of the life in the old home- 
stead. 

Grouped about, like servants to their 
dame, were the kitchen and spring-house, 
the granary and smoke-house, the shop and 
cider-press, the quarters and poultry-house, 
and, a good furlong off, the ample barn 
which easily sheltered a season’s harvest 
and a drove of fattening cattle. 

Within the yard stood apart ‘ Bachelor’s 
Hall,” or, in familiar speech, the “other 
house ’”’—a single great bare room, with its 
beds, book-shelves, easiest of old rickety 
chairs, and litter of masculine belongings; 
whips, canes, guns, and fishing-rods in the 
corners ; letters, papers, samples of grain or 
of wool, an apple, a handful of nuts on the 
table; spurs, pipes, pruning-knives, any- 
thing, everything on the mantel; and over 
all an indescribable air of homely freedom, 
especially when a hickory fire roared in the 
chimney on a winter’s night. This was the 
abode, study, and den of all the boys who 
trod on each other’s heels through the back- 
past generations, and were always “ boys” 
until they married, were it to forty years. 

And yonder where the lane dipped over a 
knoll to the highroad stood the old stone 
meeting-house. Here Asbury preached, 
and many a worthy of that age when heroes 
rode their circuit through these hills. For 
the family was Methodist before the great 
bishop sailed from England, and gave one 
of its sons to his hard-riding cavalry of the 
cross. 

Looking from the house, in all the ex- 
panse of the valley, for miles, there were 
only peaceful and prosperous farms—not 
the smoke or smudge of a solitary town; yet 
it was an easy jaunt to the county seat and 
back, and but a good day’s drive to the great 
city, long enough for variety, short enough 
for pleasure. 

Its master at the period when these mem- 
ories wove themselves was a noble old man, 
tall, gaunt, stooped but vigorous, with fea- 
tures of a mold like Whittier’s, but a trifle 
sterner, although softened by the humorous 
blue eye and the frequent-smiling lips. He 
was a farmer, but with singular dexterity had 
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taught himself many a trade, and amused 
his placid old age with their easy exercise. 
He was more than a prentice hand in car- 
pentry and could make or mend anything 
about the place. He was a fair doctor of 
the lancet and calomel school, and freely 
treated with rude surgery and vigorous med- 
ication those of the vicinity who still had 
faith in heroic measures and a thrifty dis- 
taste for bills. He was lawyer enough to 
draw wills and deeds the court respected. 

He was a greedy reader of nice taste, and 
a rare conversationalist, whose shrewd ob- 
servance, stored and storied information, 
and biting-sweet humor flavored his speech. 
He wore an obsolete coat, rode in a curious, 
ancient chaise, yet would have graced by 
his genuine worth the best society. He 
knew all about the world’s progress and 
gloried in it, yet was content with the sim- 
plicities of his life. He was deeply, but 
rather secretively pious, with an habitual 
faith which hid itself in good deeds. 

He was a slave-holder who loved free- 
dom, of that class which our abolition fa- 
natics never understood—men for whom 
slavery was not a political conviction, or a 
profit scheme, but a sad inheritance of re- 
sponsibilities, to be borne in the fear of God, 
until sometime, someway, beyond human 
foresight, it might happily be done away. 
He, and his kind, never bought or sold, ex- 
cept rarely, it might be, in the way of mercy, 
to save some poor wretch from a bad mas- 
ter, or separation from his family, or the 
dreaded fate of being ‘sole an’ sont down 
South.” Those who were consistent Meth- 
odists obeyed the unwritten law of their 
church in that region, and manumitted 
slaves at agreed ages, when they had served 
a few years of maturity to pay for the care 
of their childhood and were able to take 
care of themselves. They were taught to 
read, they were trained to pray, they were 
nursed in sickness, and watched and guarded 
for their welfare, so that a misfortune or 
dereliction in one of them was mourned al- 
most as a family sorrow. 

He was a patriot of the finest fiber, of the 
firmest will. He had borne sword in the 
War of 1812. He had witnessed the growth 
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of his country through six decades, and 
loved her glory, her unity, her liberty with 
all the blood of his stoutold heart. The at- 
tack on Sumter saddened him and mad- 
dened him like some ghastly personal out- 
rage and anguish. He would have laid 
without murmur his all on the altar of* his 
country. But alas! he could only pray at 
home with a grieving but unyielding heart. 
Every evening, after his reverent prayers, 
the deep armchair was drawn near the lamp 
and he read, with eyes that saddened or 
lightened, the daily paper which chronicled 
his nation’s defeats or victories, and the 
whole struggle was fought over in his vener- 
able face. 

The two boys, his pride and hope, who 
from college had turned to professions in 
which they attained distinction, had now 
“gone South”; for this, like many a home 
of the ‘“‘Old Line State,” was smitten and 
sundered by the sword. What he thought 
of it everybody knew, though he never spake. 
Yet his heart followed those who rode in 
gray, over the red fields with fiery Stuart in 
Jackson’s train. The fathers of the North 
who loyally gave their sons for the nation’s 
life never knew the keener suffering, the 
fire-tried courage, the sublime sacrifice of 
their fellow patriots on the border, who 
stood by the nation with divided hearts but 
unfaltering wills. 

He did not live to hail the final victory, 
but saw its foregleam afar along the crest 
of Gettysburg, whose cannon echoed faintly 
in his ears that July day, before he went to 
a better country, where the war drums beat 
no more, for good men cannot differ, since 
they no longer “know in part,” but per- 
fectly, ‘‘even as they are known.” 

This style of man, who was not rare in this 
border land and border time, should not 
be forgotten, as he easily may and likely 
will, while his age recedes and history 
records of it only certain large, dramatic 
forms and forces. 

This manner of life is fading fast, but its 
virtues are eternal, and will appear anew, in 
other conditions, among those who bear the 
old names and inherit the good blood of 
this fine manhood. 
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OF A TORY. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF WILTON AUBREY IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY AND ELSEWHERE, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1777, 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME EDITED FROM PRIVATE PAPERS. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


HAT Sir John Johnson had woven 
about me a net from which I should 
find it difficult to escape I had no 

doubt. He had suspected me from the out- 
set to be friendly to the cause of the Conti- 
nentals, though he evidently had no proofs 
to make good his suspicions. He hated me 
on account of my inadvertent reference to 
his flight into Canada, and ‘my conduct 
toward him on at least two occasions since 
our unfortunate encounter that evening at 
Oswego had surely not tended to temper his 
anger. He had maliciously set about to 
disgrace me in St. Leger’s eyes, and he had 
succeeded. I realized that any attempt to 
justify myself would be useless. The offi- 
cers who were present when the quarrel 
took place would hardly dare say a word in 
my favor at the risk of incurring the baro- 
net’s enmity, even though they believed me 
to be in the right. 

What charge would be brought against 
me? Had the military tribunal with which 
St. Leger threatened me any authority over 
me? It seemed to me not, and yet I knew 
only too well that the commander-in-chief 
and his associates could and would do what 
they thought fit with me. I racked my 
brains to conjecture what this would be, but 
came to no conclusion as the afternoon wore 
to a close. 

A few of my belongings were, at my re- 
quest, brought to me, the guard was changed, 
and I was given a somewhat frugal supper, 
but St. Leger did not come to question me, 
nor did I have opportunity of speaking with 
any one save my attendants or guards. 

About sunset I noticeda stir in the camp. 
I was not allowed to move from the tent, but 
I could see much that took place from the 
doorway. Soldiers stood in groups talking 


earnestly. Officers hurried excitedly to and 
fro. It was clear that something was on 
foot. My guard was pardonably curious, 
and fidgeted and fretted because no one 
passed near. Finally he caught sight of 
one of his comrades who had come on an 
errand to an adjoining tent, and called to 
him : 

‘* What’s the news?” 

After a little the man walked toward us, 
casting a doubtful eye at me as though de- 
bating the advisability of speaking in my 
presence. 

“Indian runners have arrived from down 
the valley,” he said reservedly. 

My guard joined him a few yards away, 
and they talked together in low tones, but I 
caught enough of their conversation to give 
me the clue to what had happened. A force 
was marching to the relief of the fort, and 
Sir John Johnson, with a small body of 
troops and a large number of Indians, was 
going to set out that night with the intention 
of surprising the enemy as they advanced 
upon the morrow. 

Could I warn the Continentals? The 
thought leaped into my mind, but I realized, 
after a moment’s consideration, that even 
were I free this would be well-nigh impos- 
sible. Every one in the whole camp was on 
the alert, Sir John was doubtless even now 
mustering the savages, I was unfamiliar with 
the valley road (a rough wagon trail at best), 
and would be more than likely to go astray 
in the darkness. 

If I could not warn the approaching Con- 
tinentals I could at least take’advantage of 
the excitement their coming caused, and 
this I resolved todo. I felt sure that the 
minds of St. Leger and the baronet would 
be diverted from me, orders to guard me 
might be less stringent, and an opportunity 
to slip away might occur. For this oppor- 
tunity I determined to watch. 
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My guard was changed at midnight, and 
I discovered with delight that the new- 
comer had been drinking. I resolved not 
to allow myself a wink of sleep, lest by so 
doing I should miss the chance for which I 
was eagerly waiting. It was very difficult 
many times to keep awake, for the occur- 
rences of the day had told severely upon my 
nervous forces; yet I managed to over- 
come each attack of the slumber-god, and, 
while I frequently appeared to be uncon- 
scious, was in reality never so. 

For a time my guard strode up and down. 
Then he seated himself and lighted his 
pipe, at which he pulled vigorously. He 
had a flask from which he took an occasional 
draught when he seemed on the point of 
succumbing to fatigue and drowsiness. He 
peered in at me now and again, as I lay 
rolled in my blanket, muttering under his 
breath and probably wishing I were as life- 
less as I appeared to be. 

At last the gray light of coming dawn be- 
ganto show. This was the hour for which I 
had waited. It was now, if ever, that I 
must try my fortune. The wind had blown 
up rather fresh during the night, and I had 
fastened down one flap of the tent doorway. 
Across the narrowed entrance my guard 
was half reclining, his back turned toward 
me. Presently he raised himself, gazed at 
where I lay, listened to my breathing, and 
then, with a sigh, stretched himself out at 
full length. 

Ten minutes must have elapsed before I 
dared to stir, and what anxious moments they 
were! I had already cut one of the ropes 
by which the tent was fastened to the ground, 
and my plan was to escape by raising the 
canvas at this point. I did not wish to risk 
a struggle with the soldier, unless driven to 
such an extremity, for a single cry might 
bring a dozen of his comrades to his assist- 
ance. 

With what caution I slid from my blanket ! 
How carefully I lifted the canvas of the 
tent and began to worm my way under it! 
Every little rustle caused my heart to leap, 
and when something dry crackled it was as 
though a thunder-clap had sounded. I was 
in a cold sweat when I at last stood without 
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my prison. There were other tents to pass, 
and there might be a sentry to avoid, but 
the time for caution was gone. I must now 
be quick and bold, and trust to my heels 
and to my luckystar. And there it was, the 
morning star, bright above the distant hem- 
locks. Its clear rays gave me hope; the 
sight of it seemed a lucky omen. 

Light of foot, I sprang by the neighboring 
tents toward the open space that led to the 
border of the forest. I saw no one, and 
heard no challenge. An instant later I was 
among the trees—safe. What course should 
I follow? During the long night I had ina 
measure thought it out. I had decided that 
if I escaped I would strike for the cedar 
swamp a little southwest of the fort, and there 
conceal myself. My further action must be 
shaped by later developments. 

The east was fast kindling with the dawn. 
I knew I must cross the clearing to the west 
of the fort while yet the light was dim, and 
bent every effort to that end. The birds 
had begun their matin song in the thickets, 
and were startled into silence as I sped by. 
I passed to the rear of the battery on the 
ridge, ran several rods farther to the west, 
then pressed to the edge of the open land. 
No alarm had been sounded, so I was cer- 
tain that my guard still slept. 

The outlines of the fort were taking form 
in the gray air as I started on my flight to- 
ward the swamp. My footfalls stirred fresh 
odors from the long grass. The dew soaked 
my gaiters, and the briers tore at my hands. 
I roused a rattlesnake near a decayed stump, 
and startled a rabbit, which gave me a thrill 
of fright, for from the sound I took it to be 
an Indian. I bounded across the line of 
the carrying-place, and saw before me the 
slight declivity that led to the swamp land. I 
could have shouted loud and long for joy. 
It seemed to me that I went down that slope 
on wings. With a swift plunge I was deep 
among the cedars, and for the first time 
since my escape from the tent I paused to 
take breath. 

After I had rested, I found myself a snug 
hiding-place in a clump of thick trees, and, 
reclining against the trunk of the largest, ate 
half of the store of hard biscuit I had 
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saved from my evening meal. While thus 
engaged the sky began quickly to brighten, 
and peering up through the green gloom I 
beheld the first glow of the sun. 

Almost before I had finished breaking 
my night-long fast, sleep came upon me. 
Now I made no resistance. Indeed, had 


there been reason for resisting, I much doubt’ 


if I should have been able to hold out for 
any length of time. The strain I had 
passed through had been most severe, and 
nature would assert itself. 

It was ten o’clock when I awakened sud- 
denly, all my senses alert. Into the drowsy 
quietude of the place there had come a 
sound. Was it caused by a wild animal 
making its way from point to point, or was 
it anIndian? Intently I listened. I had little 
fear that I should be discovered, so dense 
was my place of concealment, and I knew 
no redskin had stumbled upon my trail, for 
the noise proceeded from the opposite di- 
rection—from the depths of the swamp. 
The spot where I lay was about midway be- 
tween two Indian encampments, so I could 
not conjecture why any of the savages 
should be prowling about with such caution 
in my vicinity. Moreover, I supposed that 
most of the Indians had gone out under Sir 
John Johnson to surprise the Continentals. 

Presently it grew clear to me that some 
creature, man or beast, was drawing near 
my hiding-place. For a time I would hear 
nothing save the far-off chirp of a bird, then 
there would come a suspicious rustle, or a 
twig would snap. I parted the branches 
upon my left and looked out. Between the 
clump where I was reclining and the next 
dense growth of cedars was a space dotted 
with hillocks of marsh-grass. Into this 
space, in single file, advanced three men, 
cautiously stepping from one secure footing 
to another. The first I had never seen. 
He was dressed in homespun, and wore a 
cap of squirrel skin. He cast his keen eyes 
from side to side as he advanced, and held 
his rifle ready for instant use. In the sec- 
ond comer I recognized Adam Helmer, a 
Whig well known at the settlement, while 
the third, to my great amazement, was my 
friend John Demooth. 
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Here was fair fortune indeed, but how was 
I to make my presence known without alarm- 
ing them and imperiling myself? The risk 
of discovery which they were taking was 
great, and every manof them would be swift 
to strike if he fancied danger threatened. 

I let the leader and Helmer pass without 
attempting to reveal my presence, but when 
my friend was opposite where I was hidden 
I softly whispered his name. He did not 
hear me, so I spoke again, this time louder. 
Both he and Helmer stopped and raised their 
guns. 

““Who speaks?” cried Demooth, his face 
blanched with suspense. 

“A friend,” I replied. 

“A friend here!” he exclaimed. 
heaven’s name who are you ?”’ 

I parted the branches and stepped forth 
into view. Demooth gasped and staggered 
back. 

“You! You! How—” he began, when 
Helmer interrupted him. 

‘An ambush!” he cried. “It’s that 
damned young Tory, Aubrey,” and up went 
his rifle to his shoulder. 

* Fool,” said Demooth, striking aside his 
weapon, “he is no more a Tory than 
you are!” 

Helmer began to mutter, but Demooth 
silenced him. 

“*T know what I am saying,” he declared, 
then he sprang forward and we embraced 
each other. 

“You are not a ghost after all,’’ he said, 
laughing and gripping my hand. “But how 
in the name of wonder come you here, when 
every one supposes your body to be some- 
where at the bottom of the Slanting 
Waters?” 

“It’s a long story, and will keep till we are 
in a safer place,” I answered, “though now 
that most of the Indians have left camp I 
fancy there’s little danger here.” 

“Where are the savages, pray ?” 

“Why, they marched off last night, with 
some of the troops, under Sir John Johnson 
and Brant, to meet your advancing force.” 

“Are you sure, Aubrey, are you sure?” 
cried my friend in alarm. 

‘“‘T know it to be so,” I said. 


“ In 
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“ By heaven, I fear they’ll surprise Gen- 
eral Herkimer!” exclaimed Demooth. 

‘Never fear for old Honikol,” said Hel- 
mer, “they’ll not catch him napping.” 

Nor indeed would they have done so had 
it not been for his impatient and mutinous 
officers who forced him to order an advance 
when his good sense told him to await the 
signal for concerted action from the fort. 

“You bear messages to the commander 
of the fort ?”’ I asked. 

““Yes,”’” Demooth replied. ‘‘We were 
despatched last night by General Herkimer 
from our camp near the Oriskany Creek, 
but missed our way in the darkness.” 

As he spoke he began to move forward, I 
at his side. 

“Ts all well at the settlement?” I 
quired. 

I saw by his hesitancy in replying, al- 
though it was but brief, that there was some- 
thing he would keep back. 

‘ All will be well when you appear again,” 
was the answer he made me. 

I forbore to question him further, for our 
movements now demanded our closest atten- 
tion, but I made up my mind that at the 
earliest opportunity I would insist that noth- 
ing be concealed from me. My joy at the 
prospect of a speedy release from a position 
of peril was clouded by a sense that fate 
might have in store for me still another 
blow. 

We soon reached the edge of the swamp, 
where Demooth, Helmer, and their com- 
panion tied their kerchiefs to the ends of 
their rifle barrels. We sprang swiftly up 
the slight acclivity to the line of the carrying- 
place. Between us and the fort not a soul 
was in sight. The three messengers waved 
their improvised truce-flags as we ran for- 
ward. Soon there was a cheer and shouts of 
greeting from the ramparts, and when we 
rounded the salient which protected the en- 
trance we found the gates open to receive us. 


in- 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SORTIE. 


WE were conducted without delay to the 
quarters of the commanding officer, Colonel 
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Gansevoort, where we were immediately 
shown into his presence. He was at the 
time conferring with Colonel Willett, the of- 
ficer second in command. Both men re- 
ceived us warmly, and listened with eager in- 
terest to Demooth’s messages from General 
Herkimer. 

The sortie which Herkimer desired was 
at once agreed upon, though Colonel Ganse- 
voort expressed grave doubts as to its effi- 
cacy in diverting the attention of the enemy, 
owing to the fact that the messengers had 
been so long delayed. 

‘‘Have the men paraded at once,” he 
said to Colonel Willett, ‘and call for volun- 
teers tothe number of two hundred and fifty 
to take part in the sortie. The signal guns 
announcing to Herkimer that his messen- 
gers have arrived should meanwhile be 
fired.” 

Colonel Willett hastened out to execute 
these orders, while we remained for further 
conference with the commander. I was 
much impressed by the bearing of both these 
men, They were active and energetic, sol- 
diers every inch of them. Though Colonel 
Gansevoort was but little older than myself, 
he had wisdom much beyond his years. He 
had won distinction with Montgomery at 
Quebec, and a more valorous and deter- 
mined officer for his present trying po- 
sition could not have been found. Having 
heard a brief recital of my story, he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for me, and gave me 
the fullest assurance that I was welcome 
within the fort. He questioned me closely 
in regard to the numbers and position of the 
enemy, and I was glad to be able to give 
him information which he regarded as most 
valuable. 

Shortly after the echo of the signal guns 
died away we followed Colonel Gansevoort 
from his quarters, and found the whole gar- 
rison on parade. Colonel Willett was ad- 
dressing the men. 

** Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘General Herkimer 
is on the march to our relief. Your com- 
mander believes that some of the enemy’s 
forces under Sir John Johnson, and their 
Indian allies under Brant, have stolen away 
during the night to meet him. Sir John’s 
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camp is therefore weakened. As many of 
you as are willing to follow me in an attack 
upon it, and are not afraid to die for lib- 
erty, will shoulder arms and step one pace 
forward.” 

Two hundred at once responded to this 
call, and at the second appeal the additional 
fifty who were desired volunteered. 

As I listened to Colonel Willett’s speech, 
and saw the quick response with which it was 
met, a sudden desire filled me. Walking 
quickly to where he stood, I saluted him. 

‘‘ Have you room for one more recruit ?” 
I asked. 

He did not understand the motives that 
prompted meas did Colonel Gansevoort, yet 
he acceded promptly to my wish. 

‘“‘ Ves,” he answered. ‘ Let this man be 
enrolled in Captain Van Benschoten’s com- 
pany, and give him a uniform.” 

The officer named greeted me civilly, and 
directed one of the privates to escort me to 
the barracks, where for the first time I 
donned the garb of a Continental soldier. 

When I again emerged into the air I saw 
the west was ominous with dark banks of 
clouds. Even as I walked toward where 
those who had volunteered had assembled, 
great drops of rain began falling. Every 
second the sky grew blacker. Suddenly 
there was a flash anda roar, as though a 
battery of a hundred guns had opened fire. 

“To shelter, men!’’ called Colonel Wil- 
lett, and we sought cover with all haste. 

For nearly an hour the storm raged. 
During this time I was enabled to quiet the 
gnawings of my stomach, which had grown 
rebellious under long neglect. The sun 
came out from behind the rack burning hot, 
and the ground began to steam with vapor. 
The moment there was a gleam of sunlight 
the men again gathered under arms, and a 
three-pounder was unlimbered for action. 

The success of our undertaking depended 
upon quick movement, for the sentries at 
Sir John’s camp, who could be plainly seen 
from the ramparts of the fort, would soon 
discover us and give the alarm. Much to 
my delight I found the position assigned to 
me was with the advance guard. I should 
have been grievously disappointed had Cap- 
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tain Van Benschoten’s company been de- 
tailed to protect the rear with the three- 
pounder. 

The gates of the fort were quietly opened, 
and we emerged at double-quick. The 
ground was slightly descending, and down 
we charged with a fierce determination. 
The sentries caught sight of us and fled 
without firing a shot. So completely did 
we take them by surprise that those in camp 
had no opportunity to form an organized re- 
sistance. A scattered volley, which did no 
damage, greeted us, and then there was a 
general rush for the river. 

I thought I caught sight of the form of 
Sir John Johnson flying, hatless and coat- 
less, in a most undignified and precipitate 
fashion, but as I knew he had marched out 
at the head of the troops the night before 
I concluded I must be mistaken, unless for 
some reason he had delegated the com- 
mand to one of his aides, and unexpectedly 
returned. 

We discharged our muskets at the fugi- 
tives as we dashed into their encampment. 

“This way to Sir John’s tent!” I shouted 
to Lieutenant Stockwell, whom I saw near 
me. 

I led, and he followed close at my heels. 

I confess that it was with a fierce delight 
that I plunged into the headquarters of the 
baronet. The spirit of retaliation, of re- 
venge—call it by what name you will—was 
hot within me. I recalled the contemptible 
means he had employed to degrade and hu- 
miliate me, and overturned his private be- 
longings with a reckless spirit that surprised 
my companion. 

“This will be entertaining reading!” I 
cried, coming upon Sir John’s orderly book. 
‘**T will make a present of it to Colonel Wil- 
lett.” I was true to my word, and I believe 
that gallant officer has it in his possession 
to this day. ' 

While we were rummaging among the bar- 
onet’s possessions a part of the force had 
overrun the adjoining Indian encampment 
and driven the few savages who had failed 
to accompany their comrades into the woods. 
This victorious party now returned, laden 
with blankets and arms. So great were the 
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spoils captured that Colonel Willett was 
obliged to send a squad of mento the fort for 
several old army wagons, which had long 
ago been used in transporting stores, that 
the booty might be more easily removed. 
Three times were these wagons loaded and 
unloaded before everything had been trans- 
ferred within the ramparts. A vast amount 
of camp equipage was taken, together with 
stores, clothing, arms, ammunition, and five 
British standards. These last-named trophies 
were discovered by Lieutenant Stockwell 
and myself. Various private papers—mem- 
oranda and journals—were also found which 
gave desirable information to the besieged. 

While the wagons were being loaded for 
the last time a small force from St. Leger’s 
camp appeared upon the opposite side of 
the river. Major Badlam opened upon 
them with the three-pounder, and they 
speedily retreated out of range. Presently, 
however, they were reinforced by a troop 
under St. Leger himself, and came forward 
firinguponus. But their shots were ineffect- 
ual, and as everything was now in readiness, 
and nothing was to be gained by an engage- 
ment with the river between, Colonel Willett 
gave orders to retire. This we did, dis- 
charging a parting volley, which checked 
the enemy from further advance. St. Leger 
was in a violent passion. I distinguished 
his voice issuing angry commands, and con- 
cluded that he had been communing with 
his boon companion, rum. 

Those who had remained within the fort 
received us with much enthusiasm. The 
commander congratulated Colonel Willett 
and complimented the men. 

“‘We should raise a flag in honor of our 
success,”’ said Willett. 

‘“‘ Unfortunately we have none,” answered 
Colonel Gansevoort. 

“Then we'll make one!’’ exclaimed Wil- 
lett, nothing daunted. 

Hurrying to his room in the comman- 
dant’s quarters, he soon returned bearing a 
blue camlet cloak which he had taken from 
a British officer in an engagement near 
Peekskill. He selected from the clothing 
among the booty two scarlet coats and sev- 
eral white shirts. 
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“There,” he cried laughing, “is the ma- 
terial for our flag,’’ and he made his way to 
the barracks in pursuit of a sergeant who 
was known to have considerable skill with a 
needle. 

On the 14th of June Congress had adopted 
the stars and stripes as the design for the 
national flag. Although this action had by 
no means become generally known through- 
out the country, Colonel Willett had heard 
of it, and so was able to superintend the 
making of the banner. It was ready before 
sunset, and amid the cheers of the garrison 
was raised on the southwestern bastion, with 
the five captured British standards beneath 
it. So far as I have been able to learn this 
was the first time the flag we have now all 
grown to love was raised upon the land. 
Thus did the sortie become, in more respects 
than one, a memorable event. 

That night I sought out John Demooth. 
When, in the late afternoon, the absent troops 
and the Indians returned to their camp, 
their rage over what had occurred during 
their absence wasevident. The batteries for 
the first time opened on the fort with vigor, 
and yet were able to effect nodamage. Now, 
as my friend and myself paced in the star- 
light beneath the western ramparts, the sav- 
ages with more than usual fierceness took 
up their nightly hooting. The sentries, 
keeping a sharp lookout, were crouching in 
the shadow. A subdued hum floated across 
to us from the barracks and the parade- 
ground, where knots of soldiers were dis- 
cussing the occurrences of the day. 

** Now for your story,” said Demooth. 

Although I was anxious to question him in 
regard to Margaret, I decided first to satisfy 
his curiosity, and beginning with my last 
night at the settlement I gave him a detailed 
account of what had happened tome. He lis- 
tened intently to the whole recital, rarely in- 
terrupting me save with some exclamation 
of sympathy or indignation. 

“‘There’s the hand of Providence in all 
this !’”’ he cried when Ihad finished. ‘“ Mark 
my word, Wilton, everything will turn out 
happily for you. Even now events are shaping 
themselves to that end. You must realize 
that your father’s life could not, under the 
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most favorable circumstances, have been 
greatly prolonged. Howmuch better it was 
for him to slip away as he did, than to live 
to witness the disappointment and failure 
that are bound to attend this expedition un- 
der St. Leger! I tell you it can’t succeed. 
Think of the hardships, too, that he would 
have been forced to endure !—for the tide 
will turn presently, and there will be a 
marching back, and not a triumphal prog- 
ress to Albany.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I thought of what my 
father had been spared when I was confined 
in disgrace under guard, and was thankful 
he was not there to witness my humiliation— 
though it may be had he been present Sir 
John would not have dared to carry out his 
spiteful revenge.” 

“Don’t delude yourself! It would only 
have pleasured him the more.” 

“ But Sir John and my father were friends. 
In fact it was the baronet who sent word to 
my father that the expedition was under way, 
and bade him come to Oswego to join it.” 

“True enough, but that was before he 
had taken you into consideration. You 
were an element he had not counted on. 
He mistrusted you, and you made him your 
enemy, and revenge to Sir John Johnson is 
sweeter than a score of friendships.” 

I was silent, for I felt Demooth was right. 
Then I changed the subject suddenly. 

“Tell me about Margaret,” I said. 

He must have known that some such re- 
quest would come, yet it seemed to put him 
ill at ease. 

“What is the trouble?” I asked, now 
really alarmed. ‘Is she not well ?” 

** No, she is not,” he replied. ‘That is 
it. I fear your supposed death may have 
affected her mind. And yet I believe she 
is sane enough save on one point. She 
says her brother is a murderer, and has not 
spoken to him since that night. Poor fel- 
low! I really pity him, though he did treat 
you abominably.” 

“You see,” my friend went on, “it came 
about in this way. Hauff told me himself. 
When he and the others who had pursued 
you returned from the Slanting Waters, 
Margaret met him at the door and boldly 
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demanded where you were. He had been 
intending to take her to task for meeting you 
had the outcome of the pursuit been differ- 
ent, but under the circumstances had not 
the heart todo so. He did not attempt to 
conceal from her, however, the fact of your 
supposed drowning. When she heard this 
she told him he was a murderer, revealing 
to him in a wild burst of emotion that you 
were not a Tory, but chose to assume that 
position out of love for your father and fears 
for his health should he discover the truth. 
This statement Hauff did not at first believe, 
thinking you had deceived Margaret, but 
later, when the poor girl was recovering 
from the shock” 

** Recovering!” I cried. 

“Yes, she kept her bed for two weeks. 
When she was able to sit up she refused to 
see her brother, and still called him a mur- 
derer. He came to me in his trouble, and 
I assured him what Margaret had said in re- 
gard to you wastrue. Then a realization of 
how he had misjudged you and ill-treated 
you came over him, and he began himself to 
feel that he had been the cause of your death. 
His repentance and grief were so sincere 
that both my sister and myself tried to effect 
for him at least a partial reconciliation 
with his sister, but to no avail. He is 
obliged to absent himself from home, his 
presence affects her so seriously, and when 
my sister saw her a few days since there was 
no mention of his name.” 

“And is she changed?” I asked hesita- 
tingly. 

“Alas! she is. But your reappearance 
will bring the old look back.” 

‘“Would I might start for the settlement 
this very night!” 

As I said this there rose a fiercer outcry 
than usual from the Indians, and the im- 
possibility of carrying out my wish smote me 
to the heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE TARRY WITHIN THE FORT. 


As my friend and I were returning from 
our promenade beneath the ramparts we 
passed the commandant’s quarters and saw 
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Colonel Willett standing at the door. He 
recognized us and bade us draw near. 

““We have bad news of General Herki- 
mer’s force,” he said. ‘‘ Come inside.” 

We followed him into an inner room, 
where we found Colonel Gansevoort scan- 
ning a letter by the light of two sputtering 
tallow candles. He greeted us cordially, 
and handed the letter to Demooth. 

‘‘Tt’s written under force,” exclaimed the 
latter, passing it to me after he had hastily 
run his eyes over its contents. ‘ Provided 
the British were the victors, which I don’t 
admit, St. Leger has made his prisoners ex- 
aggerate his success.” 

*“‘ That’s exactly Colonel Willett’s opinion 
and mine,” said the commander. 

The missive had been delivered by 
Colonel Butler about an hour previous with 
a verbal demand to surrender. It was from 
Colonel Bellinger and Major Frey, officers 
in General Herkimer’s command who had 
that day been captured. In it Colonel 
Gansevoort was apprised of the defeat, with 
great loss, of General Herkimer’s army, and 
of the death of many of the leading officers, 
including the General himself. The strength 
of the besiegers was dwelt upon and sur- 
render advised. 

“ We'll at least wait until morning,” said 
Colonel Gansevoort with a smile, as I fin- 
ished reading the communication. ‘ You 
are not especially anxious, I presume, to rush 
into the arms of your old friends to-night ?” 
This remark he addressed to me as I re- 
turned to him the letter. 

“‘T think I shall rest better where I am,” 
I answered. “I fear my bed in St. Leger’s 
camp would not be an easy one.” 

When I reached the barracks, where I 
had been lodged with Captain Van Benscho- 
ten’s company, I found several of the men 
clustered about a soldier named Fulmer, a 
wiry, cadaverous fellow who had marched 
upon my right in the sortie. 

“Clement was shot there night before 
last,’ I heard him say, “and Buell three 
nights ago. I tell you I don’t fancy it. 
You may call me a coward if you like, but 
I don’t believe it’s real cowardice to be 
afraid of a ballin the dark. Why, I’d rather 
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stand up in broad daylight before a whole 
regiment.” 

I knew that Fulmer’s bravery was beyond 
question, and saw thatthe men sympathized 
with him. 

““What’s he speaking about ?” I asked of 
one of those at the edge of the group. 

**He’s on for late guard duty to-night in 
the northwestern bastion, where two men 
have been shot, and he doesn’t like the pros- 
pect. None of us would,” the soldier an- 
swered. 

Something I had noticed the night St. 
Leger sent me to Sir John Johnson’s camp 
flashed into my mind, and I pushed my way 
to where Fulmer stood. 

** What time do you go on guard ?” I in- 
quired. 

“Two o’clock,” he answered, recognizing 
me at once. 

*T’ll stand guard with you, if you care to 
have me.” 

“Care to have you! Give me your hand 
on it. You’re either a mighty brave man 
or a fool.” 

“Oh, no, neither! only a fellow with an 
idea.”’ 

They were all curious to know what my 
idea was, but I would not gratify them. 
Telling Fulmer to find a tall stake and some- 
thing with which to drive it into the earth, 
and bidding him have me called when he 
was, I tumbled into my rough bunk and was 
soon sound asleep. 

The Milky Way was a spangle of dancing 
light as I went out of the barracks with Ful- 
mer. I had donned my own clothes, but 
carried with me the hat and coat of the uni- 
form with which I had been provided, anda 
good-sized bundle of straw which I had 
corded up. My companion had followed 
my instruction, and with our respective bur- 
dens we made our way to the bastion. The 
sentry who was relieved did not, in the dark- 
ness, notice our singular preparations, and 
departed with a gruff good-night. Fulmer 
pointed out to me the spot where the two 
men had fallen. 

‘“‘ Here the stake should be driven,’ I 
said. 

“‘T knew what you were up to,” he an- 
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swered, “the moment I saw the coat and 
hat.” 

Jt was not long before we had constructed 
a dummy that by one standing a few rods 
distant, provided the light was not too 
strong, might readily be mistaken for a man. 

“‘ Now we’ll observe what develops,”’ said 
I, and stationing ourselves near an embra- 
sure we awaited the first glimmer of dawn. 

As the earliest hint of a break in the night 
showed itself, I bade my companion sum- 
mon a gunner. The man came, and I asked 
him to load the four-pounder which stood 
in the central angle of the bastion with grape 
and canister. Then I requested him to stay 
within call. 

Fulmer and I returned to our vigil with 
redoubled intentness, and presently, the veil 
of gray that shrouded all things growing 
thinner, our watch was rewarded. The 
sharp crack of a rifle rang out, and our 
straw sentinel gave a quick jerk as the bul- 
let struck it. From the bushy top of a black 
oak which every one had supposed to be 
out of rifle range a little cloud of white smoke 
curled slowly upward. The gunner re- 
sponded promptly to our call, the gun was 
trained on the tree top, and, ere the echo of 
the report had died away, a dark form came 
crashing to the earth. Thus were the two 
soldiers avenged. 

“They'll not try that game again!” cried 
Fulmer gleefully, and he spoke truly, for 
thereafter the sentry in the northwest bas- 
tion was unmolested. 

It must have been ten o’clock when John 
Demooth came to waken me, saying that 
Colonel Gansevoort would be glad of my 
presence at his quarters. Together we 
hurriedly repaired thither and found the 
commander and several officers awaiting 
us in his dining-room. ‘The apartment had 
been darkened and candles lighted. As I 
entered, opposite the doorway my eye fell 
upon Colonel Butler, Major Ancrom, and 
another British officer whose name I did not 
know. At sight of me Colonel Butler started 
to his feet. 

“TI protest against the presence of that 
person at this interview,” he exclaimed, 
pointing to me. 
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““Mr. Aubrey is here at my request, and 
will remain,” said Colonel Gansevoort. 

The Tory colonel shrugged his shoulders 
and resumed hisseat. Demooth and I were 
given chairs, and wine and cakes were passed 
in silence. Presently Major Ancrom, who 
was the spokesman of the deputation from 
the besiegers, rose and addressed Colonel 
Gansevoort. 

“T am directed,” he said, “by Colonel 
St. Leger, the officer commanding the army 
now investing this garrison, to inform you 
that he has, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on the Indians to agree that if the garrison, 
without further resistance, be delivered up, 
with the public stores belonging to it, the offi- 
cers and soldiers shall have their baggage 
and private property secured tothem. Andin 
order that the garrison may havea sufficient 
pledge to this effect Colonel Butler accom- 
panies me to assure them that not a hair 
of the head of any of them shall be hurt.” 

Here he turned to Colonel Butler. 

‘That was the expression the Indians 
used, was it not?” he said. 

“Yes,” the colonel answered. 

He then continued, addressing Colonel 
Gansevoort : 

“T am likewise directed to remind you 
that the defeat of General Herkimer must 
deprive the garrison of all hope of relief, 
especially as General Burgoyne is now in 
Albany. 

This lie in regard to the whereabouts of 
Genera! Burgoyne was undoubtedly a part of 
St. Leger’s plan of intimidation. 

“Sooner or later,” the major went on, 
“the fort must fall into our hands. Our 
commander, from an earnest desire to pre- 
vent bloodshed, trusts the terms offered will 
not be refused, as it will not be in his power 
to make them again. It was with great dif- 
ficulty that he persuaded the Indians to con- 
sent to the present arrangement, since it 
will deprive them of plunder, which they al- 
ways set so much store by on similar oc- 
casions. Should the terms proposed be re- 
jected,” and here the major spoke more de- 
liberately, and with added emphasis, ‘it 
will not be possible for Colonel St. Leger to 
restrain the Indians, who are much exasper- 

















ated and very numerous, from plundering 
property and destroying lives. Indeed they 
threaten to march down the country and 
burn the settlements and their inhabitants. 
Colonel St. Leger ardently hopes that these 
considerations will have due weight with 
you, that you will be induced, by complying 
with the terms now offered, to save yourself 
from future regret when it will be too late.” 

Colonel Gansevoort signed to Colonel 
Willett, who sat next to him, and the latter 
rose to reply. His blue eyes were blazing 
with indignation as he looked Major Ancrom 
squarely in the face. 

‘“‘ You say, sir,’ he began, ‘“ that you come 
from the colonel who commands the army 
investing this fort. By your uniform you 
appear to be a British officer. Your speech 
—stripped of it superfluities—amounts to 
this: that, if this garrison is not surrendered, 
your commander will let loose his Indians 
to wreak their devilish cruelties on defense- 
less women and children as well as men. 
Let him reflect, should he do this, that 
their blood will be upon his head, not ours. 
We are at the post of duty. This garrison 
was entrusted to our charge, and we: will 
take care of it. After you leave the fort 
you may turn and look at its exterior, but 
never expect to step within its walls again 
unless you come as a prisoner. I consider 
the message you have brought a degrad- 
ing one for a British officer to send, and 
by no means reputable for a British offi- 
cer to carry. For my own part, I de- 
clare, before I would consent to deliver 
this garrison to such a murdering set as 
your army, by your own account, consists 
of, I would suffer my body to be filled with 
splinters and set on fire, a practice in which, 
you are aware, the horde of children-and- 
women-killers who belong to your army take 
particular delight.” 

At this speech a murmur of applause 
from the Continental officers present ran 
about the room. Major Ancrom’s face had 
grown fairly livid with rage as he listened 
to Willett’s scathing words, 

«« Am I to understand that this is your re- 
ply ?” he said to Colonel Gansevoort. 

‘‘You are,” answered the Colonel. 
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“‘ By God, you’ll regret it!” 

“‘ Not if there’s any justice in heaven.” 

We all thought the conference was now at 
an end, but Major Ancrom proposed, on be- 
half of St. Leger, an armistice of three days. 
After Colonel Gansevoort and Colonel Wil- 
lett had conferred, this proposal was agreed 
to. The British officers were then blind- 
folded, as they had been when they came, 
and conducted outside the fortifications. 

The ensuing three days proved an inter- 
val of sore trial to my spirit. Forced to in- 
action, I was left a prey to the gloomiest 
forebodings in regard to Margaret. Not- 
withstanding Demooth’s assurances that she 
would speedily be herself again on my re- 
turn, I began to picture her with unbalanced 
mind, wandering Ophelia-like from room to 
room. So possessed did I become with the 
idea that unless I could immediately reach 
her she would lapse into a state of de- 
cline, and become permanently demented, 
that my friend with difficulty dissuaded me 
from attempting to pass alone through the 
enemy’s lines by night. 

“Think what it would mean if you were 
captured!” he said to me. “ Do you imag- 
ine that you, a deserter who has incurred the 
enmity of Sir John Johnson, would escape 
with your life? You would be handed over 
to the tender mercies of the red devils, and 
die in agony at the stake. Why can’t you 
be patient? The siege is sure to be raised 
shortly, for they can never take the fort, and 
a few days will make no difference in Mar- 
garet’s condition.” 

But be patient I could not, nor could I 
agree with him in regard to what change 
even a brief time might make in the state of 
my beloved. 

About noon on the fourth day after the 
sortie I met Lieutenant Stockwell as I was 
crossing the parade-ground. He gave mea 
cheery good-day, and held out his hand. 

“It is good-by as well as good-day,” he 
said seriously. ‘I am off with Colonel 
Willett to-night on a dangerous mission— 
that is if the night be favorable.” 

‘‘ Whither,” I asked, ‘if it be no secret ?” 
for I suddenly suspected what they were 
about to attempt. 
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_“We are going to try to get through the 
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enemy’s lines,” answered the lieutenant, 
‘and raise another force down the valley 
for the relief of the fort. Colonel Willett, 
you know, is much thought of in Tyrone 
County.” 

Here was the very opportunity I coveted. 

“Would the colonel consent to my joining 
in the undertaking, think you?” I said. 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

** You can ask him,” he replied, “ but a 
third increases the danger of discovery. 
Then have you thought of the risk?” 

“I have reasons for being willing to run 
every risk,” 
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. I suspect I was terribly in earnest, for his 
manner changed at this. 

“Well, for my part,” he said, “I’m per- 
fectly willing you should join us. You'll 
find Colonel Willett with the commander.” 

When I was shown in, the two men were 
discussing the proposed venture. I stated 
my errand at once, but at first neither would 
listen to my request. However, when I ex- 
plained more fully my reasons for wishing 
to be one of the party, and they saw how 
much it meant to me, they had not the heart 
to refuse. AsI passed from the room my 
spirits leaped with their olden buoyancy, 
and I fairly seemed to tread on air. 


( Zo be concluded.) 
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TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


N discussing the relation to modern life 
of street and steam railroads we must 
be understood to consider only such 

lines of the former as are propelled by 
steam also. For the experiments made up 
to the present time, which indicate that 
electricity can rival steam in the matter of 
transportation, restrict this rivalry to those 
cases only where few persons are to be 
carried, at quite frequent intervals, and in 
single cars. The cost of electrical traction 
in the conveyance of trains of several cars 
is much greater than the cost of steam 
traction. And even under favorable cir- 
cumstances the cost of transporting one 
carriage for one mile by electricity is gen- 
erally greater than the traction of several 
carriages made up into a train, with steam 
as a motive power. Still less would be the 
expense in building and equipping narrow- 
gauge railways, which differ from the street 
railroads mainly in that they have their own 
road-beds while the street roads use the 
public highways. 

Up to June, 1896, there were under 
operation in Italy 1,770 miles of street rail- 
roads propelled by steam, 790 miles of 
narrow-gauge railways, and 8,800 miles of 
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standard-gauge roads, of which 1,050 were 
double tracked. Altogether the steam roads 
at that time measured 11,350 miles, of 
which 2,560 belonged to lines built and 
operated on economical principles. The 
capital employed in the construction, in the 
rolling stock, and the cost of maintenance 
and operation of the 11,350 miles can be 
estimated at not less than $1,066,667,000, 
of which about $1,000,000,000 was ex- 
pended by the state and the rest by private 
parties. In fact in June, 1896, there were 
8,380 miles of road opened by the state 
and leased to the great companies of the 
mainland of Italy, of Sicily, and of Sardinia. 
To this original cost should be added the 
interest on the capital invested, either paid 
directly on bonds issued or indirectly 
as an annual subsidy to the corporations 
which built them. Indeed the annual ex- 
pense to the public treasury for this account 
has been reckoned at $53,600,000. The 
net annual receipts amount to about $11,- 
600,000, so that our railways in actual 
operation cost the government in the 
neighborhood of $42,000,000 a year. 

In its development of street railways 
Italy now occupies the first place among 
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European nations. It possesses about a 
fifth of all those operated in Europe, while 
its population represents a little more than 
a twelfth. In 1895 the only country which 
had more street railways than Italy was 
Germany. Then came France, England and 
Ireland, Belgium, and so on, until 
reached Luxemburg with only 7.5 miles. 
The total number of miles of street rail- 
roads in Europe in 1895 was 8,700, of 
which 2,630 were operated by horse power, 
4,600 by steam, 620 by electricity, and the 
rest with a variety of tractions. At the 
same time the United States had 13,200 
miles of street railroads. 

Most of the street railroads of Italy were 
laid in the public highways, and for this 
reason they especially abound in the valley 
of the Po, where there are many turnpikes, 
and the cost of construction is thus mini- 
mized. Including rolling stock these roads 
cost about $20,000,000, or about $11,300 a 
mile. If we should estimate the average 
value of the right of way on the public 
thoroughfares to be $3,400 a mile we have 
a total cost of some $26,000,000 for all our 
street railways, a sum which is in fact rela- 
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tively small. 

The services rendered by these, and the 
services they can render, are certainly equal 
and perhaps superior to those offered by 
not a few branches of the great systems. 
And in fact, although the tariffs of street 
railroads are generally somewhat less than 
those in force on the great systems, yet a 
good share of the latter give a smaller 
annual return per mile than some of the 
street railroads. Besides, it is to be noticed 
that the gross returns for steam street rail- 
ways having the smallest possible traffic are 
in general sufficient to pay the operating 
expenses, while this does not always hold 
true for the steam railways, even with a rel- 
atively larger traffic. 

For supplementary railroads (supplemen- 
tary to the larger systems) the state paid 
between the years 1885 and 1896 not only 
the interest on all the capital invested in 
them, but in order to run them the govern- 
ment was obliged to add $7,100,000 to 
their gross receipts. 
G-May. 


In order to operate 
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1,925 miles of branch roads about $1,200,- 
ooo extra were needed, or some $624 per 
mile. On the other hand the street rail- 
roads run by steam have, even in these 
recent years of general bad times, not only 
paid their operating expenses but some of 
them have also declared dividends on their 
stock in sums varying from eight tenths of 
one per cent to two and seven tenths, In 
short, if we compare the one system with 
the other, making the comparison general, 
we find that thirteen miles of street rail- 
roads cost no more, if we add expenses of 
building and operating together, than one 
mile of supplementary railway. And this 
result is, it must be remembered, based on 
the supposition that the present steam 
street railroads have paid for their own right 
of way. 

The three principal tests of the efficiency 
of a system of transportation are its con- 
venience to the localities it serves, its 
quickness of service, and the frequency of 
its trains. In the matter of convenience 
street railways can hardly vie with the 
regular steam roads, since the latter are 
better fitted to receive any and all sorts of 
merchandise. ‘Their passengers they also 
carry with greater speed to their destina- 
tion, although here the lower rates of the 
street roads may offer a sufficient compen- 
sation to the bulk of the traveling public. 
And as a matter of fact we find that out of 
a thousand passengers who take the average 
railway train hardly more than two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred travel more than 
thirty miles. Now the duration of a trip of 
from sixteen to thirty miles shows but a dif- 
ference between the two classes of roads of 
some ten minutes or so. And these ten 
minutes amount to no more time than the 
passenger on a steam railroad would take in 
buying his ticket, waiting for the train, and 
finally in getting into it. The third test, 
the frequency of trains, is entirely in favor 
of the street railroads. 

The average annual income per mile from 
the supplementary railroads controlled by 
the state is about $1,600, against an ex- 
pense for operating them of $2,250. The 
same return is obtained from street railways 
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with an expense somewhat less than $1,600, 
while the public gets from eight to ten trains 


aday. For the supplementary railroads of 
the mainland of Italy the annual income in 
order to defray running expenses must be 
in the neighborhood of from $2,g00 to 
$3,200 per mile, while for street railroads 
it would not cost half so much, without 
counting in the advantage of having several 
more trains at our disposal than the six 
offered by the steam railroads. 

The utility of street railways in contradis- 
tinction to not a few steam roads is thus 
made evident, even in relation to the eco- 
nomic interests of the localities served by 
them. This utility is perhaps not less for 
the lines having a small traffic than for those 
serving larger interests. How then can it 
be explained that the street railroads have 
not been able to branch out as they neces- 
sarily should and form parts of great rail- 
road systems as branches and supplemen- 
tary tracks? In my opinion the reason is 
that in the plans for railroads drawn up by 
the government and Parliament the name 
given the street railroads to distinguish them 
from the railroads properly speaking has 
not been fortunately chosen. Hence a cer- 
tain prejudice against them both in the cir- 
cles where such enterprises are undertaken 
and also among the populations which are 
interested in their construction. Besides, 
the enormous expense incurred by the state 
in building too many and too pretentious 
railway systems has militated against any 
recent undertakings along any lines what- 
soever, notwithstanding the fact that street 
railroads are peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of certain localities. 

Therefore it seems to me that we should 
think twice before sanctioning the building 
of new roads for which projects of laws 
have been introduced into Parliament. Some 
680 miles, involving an estimated expense of 
$80,000,000, are planned for under existing 
laws, while if we consider all the demands 
for charters addressed to the government 
we find that no less than 1,860 miles of 
road are desired. In certain quarters it 
is suggested that railways be built out 
of private capital, and not, as is our 
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general practice, by the state. The state, 
however, would be held to advance a 
subsidy per mile of $2,000 in the one in- 
stance and $1,600 in the other, provided the 
cost of building be not less than $48,300 
per mile. This experiment would be peril- 
ous, for all experience shows that the sub- 
sidy is always increased, and goes on in- 
creasing. On the contrary I should favor 
examining whether, instead of subsidizing 
new railway plants of considerable magni- 
tude on account of their special character 
and the manner of management they would 
demand, it would not be better to favor 
more modest equipments and those better 
adapted to the importance of the service 
they will be called upon to render. It is 
true that in exceptional cases, by reason of 
the new laws regarding street railroads and 
narrow-gauge lines, the latter can use the 
highways for at least part of their tracks, 
although they do not on this account forfeit 
their right to a subsidy where they own their 
right of way. Still we must remember that 
in general, and especially in hilly countries, 
the railroads will not be able to use the 
public highways unless the latter are built 
with this particular purpose in mind, and so 
the railroads, even those of narrow gauge, 
will eventually be forced to own their road- 
beds. This would at once imply no small 
expense for primary construction. 

One may object that the street railroads 
also must have a road-bed, and if there is no 
turnpike for them a road-bed must be built 
on purpose. This is true of course, but it 
is also true that the state is already pledged 
by existing laws to favor the construction of 
highways for vehicles and even to subsidize 
them, as it is no less true that the construc- 
tion of the greater part of such highways is 
obligatory on the provinces and muni- 
cipalities interested in them. In 1891 
there were still 17,000 miles to be built. 
Since that time very few have been 
undertaken, although some 6,500 miles 
were already in course of construction 
at the date mentioned. The average cost 
of these streets, judging from those already 
built, is $4,348 a mile, varying according to 
locality. Now admitting that the new turn- 
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pikes cost $4,500 on the average we find that 
we shall need $76,500 to build the 17,000 
miles in question, an amount to be added to 
the other expenses demanded by the _ build- 
ing of new steam railroads. The point I 
wish to make is that by utilizing the public 
highways for street railroad traffic we avoid 
to a certain extent the double expense which 
the contruction of the ordinary steam rail- 
way would incur, not to mention the saving 
of large annual subsidies. Hence the gen- 
eral economic interests of the country would 
profit by the adoption of this principle, as 
well as the special interests of certain popu- 
lations. 

In questions upon which an infinite series 
of facts depending on a variety of circum- 
stances local in their relation have any in- 
fluence, the true outcome of estimates 
made can be known only when the experi- 
ment has been tried and all the returns are 
in. And if the situation holds for matters 
in general, so much the more should it hold 
in this particular instance, where the final 
outcome of the reforms to be made in the 
construction of railways and in operating 
them, up to the limit of possibility, must 
especially depend on extraneous causes, 
such as parliamentary politics, a most un- 
known and indeterminable feature. 

Hence it is natural that only a somewhat 
relative importance should be attributed to 
the facts set forth above and the considera- 
tions adduced. However, I have faith to 
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believe that the article will at least make 
even the least credulous see the possibilities 
of economies of no small import, which if 
practiced would exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence on the approaching governmental 
budgets, especially if the state should persist 
in refusing new concessions to lines in any 
way competing with those already built, and 
in not extending beyond the present limits 
the more pretentious and costly railroad sys- 
tems. And the budgets of the future would 
also be relieved by curtailing and systema- 
tizing the management of the steam roads, 
so as to make a better proportion between 
their receipts and their expenditures. And 
I will close with this parting remark, that 
we cannot, of course, change from one sys- 
tem, the present one, to another and a very 
different one without a period of prepara- 
tion greater or less in extent. But I think 
that a first step in the transition would be 
to pass a law regarding the management of 
street railroads and narrow-gauge steam 
roads, making the manner of operating them 
practically the same, and then of extending 
this same method of operation to the stand- 
ard-gauge roads which have but small re- 
turns from their traffic. In this way all 
would be gradually adapted to modifications 
economical in their nature, and the govern- 
ment would be enabled to judge by the 
amount accomplished what the possibilities 
might be of inaugurating other and more 
far-reaching measures. 
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N the far South is a region unique in its 
scenery, its climate, and its civilization. 

It is the southern portion of Louisiana 

and is known as the land of the creoles. 
The soft, luxurious climate is said to be 
enervating, but, though its languid airs 
have induced a certain softness of utterance 
in the speech of the inhabitants, they have 
lost little of the old Gallic alertness, intrep- 
idity, and strength of mind and of body. 


For this civilization was born of purely 
French enterprise, modified somewhat by 
Spanish association and control, but steadily 
impervious to English influences. The push- 
ing, all-embracing American has brought 
this region into the family of states, but he 
himself was stopped upon the threshold of its 
inner life and admitted to the charmed 
circle only upon the acceptance of the 
manners and the ideas of the creole. 
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The creoles, like their French ancestors, 
are seen to best advantage in the city. By 
nature and habit they are adapted to society 
and in their city of New Orleans they have 
built up a lesser Paris. As her latest and 
most delightful historian remarks, the creole 
capital should be personified as the most 
feminine of women, and her whole charac- 
ter was brought entire from France—her 
good qualities and defects, her tempers and 
her 
and 


furies, 
gaiety 
pleasure-lov- 
ing disposi- 
tion, her sin- 
gular delicacy 
and refine- 
ment, her 
strength and 
nobility in sor- 
row and mis- 
fortune. 
Charming she 
is, and also in- 
dividual and 
interesting, 
‘an enigma to 
prudes and a 
paradox to 
puritans.” 

In this cap- 
ital of the cre- 


oles, George 
W. Cable was GEORGE 


born, October 

12, 1844. On his father’s side he came of 
an old colonial Virginian family, which left 
England in the earliest years of the eight- 
eenth century, and is now largely repre- 
sented in Virginia. Owing perhaps to the 
early death of Mr. Cable’s father, or for 
some other cause, he has given few tokens 
of his Virginian ancestry. The old New 
England stock represented in his mother 
constitutes, it would seem, the warp and 
woof of his nature, though it has been not a 
little influenced by the characteristics of his 
Gallic neighbors. His father and mother 
met in Indiana and were married in 1834, 
and after the financial crash in 1837 they 
moved to New Orleans. The father pros- 
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pered for a time in business, then came mis- 
fortune, and after a second disastrous fail- 
ure, in 1859, he died, leaving his family in 
such straitened circumstances that the four- 
teen-year-old boy was obliged to leave school 
and begin life as a clerk to help in the sup- 
port of the household. 

At this occupation he continued till 1863, 
when he went “through the lines” and 
entered the Confederate Army in General 
Wirt Adams’ 
brigade of 
M ississippi- 
ans. The hard- 
ships of camp 
and army life 
quickly trans- 
formed the 
raw recruit 
into a_ sober, 
thoughtful 
young man; 
and he is de- 
scribed as 
having been a 
good soldier, 
scrupulously 
observant of 
discipline, al- 
ways at his 
post, and al- 
ways coura- 
geous and 
daring. From 
early child- 
hood he was studious, and he carried his 
studious habits with him into camp. At 
such times as he could command, he em- 
ployed his leisure moments in the study of 
the Bible, in keeping up his knowledge of 
Latin, and in working out problems of 
higher mathematics. 

The war left Mr. Cable, as most of his 
comrades, absolutely penniless. Returning 
to New Orleans, he became errand-boy, 
clerked for six months in Kosciusko, Miss., 
studied engineering, joined a surveying ex- 
pedition, and in the Teche country and 
along the banks of the Atchafalaya River 
he took in enough malaria to keep busy for 
the next two years nursing himself back 
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into health. Returning again to the book- 
keeper’s desk, he was in one and another 
position of trust in mercantile affairs, with 
the exception of a little less than a year’s 
experience as reporter for the Picayune, till 
he abandoned commercial pursuits alto- 
gether to devote himself to letters. 

His first experience in writing was as a 
contributor to a special column of the 
Picayune, over the signature of ‘ Drop 
Shot.” The contributions were critical and 
humorous papers, with an occasional poem. 
Then he was attached to the staff of the 
paper, with the understanding, however, that 
he was not to be called upon to report 
theatrical matters. Later it was considered 
necessary to place him in charge of this 
column, and upon his refusal to do the work 
he was informed that his services could be 
dispensed with. Vowing never to have 
anything to do with a newspaper again, he 
went back to bookkeeping. 
however, the fascinating episodes of early 
New Orleans life again tempted him to use 
his pen and he now began to put this 
material into short stories. Three of these 
had been written, at odd moments in the 
midst of clerical duties, when the old Scrid- 
ner’s Monthly, now The Century Magazine, 
sent a commission to New Orleans to write 
and illustrate the “Great South Papers.” 
At Mr. Cable’s request a member of this 
commission, Mr. Edward King, sent one of 
the stories to the magazine, and, though it 
was returned, a second venture “was not 
only successful, but called forth a sympa- 
thetic and inspiring letter from Richard 
Watson Gilder, the young associate editor 
to Dr. Holland.” ‘Sieur George,” it was 
called, and the very first words were sig- 
nificant—* In the heart of New Orleans.” 

‘‘Belles Demoiselles Plantation,” ‘ Tite 
Poulette,” “‘Jean-ah Poquelin,” ‘Madame 
Délicieuse,” and “Café des Exilés” now 
appeared at intervals, covering about two 
years, and then, with the inimitable “ Posson 
Jone,” published in <Afpleton’s Journal, 
were issued ina single volume under the 
title of “Old Creole Days.”’ These stories 
made a twofold revelation—a new field of 
romance, rich in the contrasts and colors of 
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an old, unique, and varied civilization, 
steeped in sentiment and passion and 
enveloped in the poetic, many-tinted haze 
of a semitropical clime, and also the master 
hand of a literary artist, who, to the moral 
energy and sinewy fiber of English charac- 
ter, added the grace, delicacy, airy light- 
ness, and excitability of the Latin race. 
They also showed that the author was a 
born story-teller. 

In this first volume there was no sugges- 
tion of the amateur, nothing crude, un- 
finished. The of life are as 
exquisitely clear as they are delicately 
tender or tragically sorrowful. Arch humor 
and playful fancy throw a bright ray into 
scenes of pure pathos, or give a joyous note 
to the tender tones of happy loves, which 
would otherwise grow monotonous; but in 
the tragic story of “ Jean-ah Poquelin” the 
slow martyrdom is painted in gloomy 
shadows, and the pathos, imagery, and 
dramatic force of this sketch first suggested 
comparison with Hawthorne. These stories 
are all good, but ‘“ Posson Jone” is the 
masterpiece of the collection. 

In “Jules St. Ange,” a perfect creation 
in miniature, Mr. Cable has so _ perfectly 
caught the very spirit of the French race 
that it would seem downright rude and 
coarse to apply matter-of-fact English words 
and standards of morals and conduct to the 
gay, pleasure-loving, kind-hearted, volatile 
little creole. With rare skill, too, does the 
author cast the idealizing light of genius 
upon the awkward backwoods _ preacher, 
the street, the drinking-place, the vulgar 
confidence game, the gambling saloon, the 
bull ring and motley crew of spectators, the 
calaboose, the departing boat, the returning 
prodigal, which lifts them forever out of the 
realm of the sordid and commonplace into 
that of pure art and abiding beauty. This 
elegant little heathen is as much a monu- 
ment to the author’s heart as it is to his 
dramatic skill. 

At the accountant’s desk two more years 
were now spent without further literary 
activity. But even during the period of 
convalescence from malarial fever the young 
man had eagerly applied himself to the 
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study of natural history and laid the foun- 
dation for those beautiful pictures of swamp, 
bayou, prairie, and still life which are such 
marked features of his writings, in exact 
scientific knowledge as well as in close 
observation. So at this time and later Mr. 
Cable extended his studies and researches 
into the speech, songs, manners, customs, 
personal traits, and characteristics of the 
creoles, covering their entire history from 
the earliest settlements in Louisiana to the 
present time. 
Thus equipped he was ready to give im- 
mediate attention to the request of Zhe 
Century Magazine for a twelve months’ 
serial. The result was “The Grandis- 
simes.” Before him lay the story of “ Bras 
Coupé,” which had been offered for publi- 
cation as a short story and rejected, and 
this became the central idea of a 
genuine romance of Louisiana at the begin- 
Over the differences 
of race, the bitterness of caste prejudice, 
restiveness under imposed rule, jealousy of 
the alien ruler, and suspicion of the new- 


now 


ning of this century. 


comer, which largely constituted the situa- 
tion at that time, was cast the warm coloring 
of a poetic imagination. 

But a note struck only here and there in 
the short stories now becomes the theme of 


all Mr. Cable’s writings. It did not occur 
to him, it would seem, that an artist out of 
his domain is not infrequently the least 
clear-sighted of mortals. If the poet is to 
be our only truth-teller, he must let politics 
alone. But to this Mr. Cable has answered: 
‘For all he was the furthest removed from 
a mere party contestant, or spoilsman, 
neither his righteous pugnacity nor his 
human sympathy would allow him to ‘let 
politics alone’”’; for he doubtless had him- 
self in mind when he wrote these words in 
regard to Dr. Sevier. Indeed he belongs 
to the class of thorough-going men gov- 
erned by thorough-going logic—lovers of 
abstract truth and perfect ideals, and it was 
his lot to be born among a people who by 
the necessities of their situation were con- 
trolled by a practical expediency. They 
were compelled to adopt an illogical but 
practical compromise between two extremes 
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which were logical but not practical. This 
conflict between theory and actuality, of 
abstract truth with practical expediency has 
so affected the sensitive nature of an ex- 
tremely artistic temperament as to make 
this writer give a prejudiced, incorrect, un- 
just picture of southern life, character, and 
situation. This domination of one idea has 
vitiated the most exquisite literary and 
artistic gifts that any American writer of 
fiction, with possibly one exception, has 
been endowed with since Hawthorne, 
though in to intellectuality, to 
imagination, to profound insight into life, to 
a full, rich, large, and true humanity, one 
would be overbold to institute comparison 
between him and America’s greatest writer. 

Both the time and Mr. Cable’s methods— 
now that of the ardent conversationalist es- 
pousing the extremest measures of partisan 
politics and again that of the consummate 
artist holding up a people to the scorn and 
detestation of the world—were unsuited 
either to a philanthropic and benevolent, or 
to a true artistic handling of this theme. 
The southerners were suffering from the 
desolations of a devastating war and the hu- 
miliating experiences of “ reconstruction.”’ 
Under these adverse and almost blinding 
conditions many of them felt the call of duty 
to deal righteously with the most difficult 
problem any people has ever been called 
upon to work out, and at last time and the 
practical common sense of the American peo- 
ple have made it possible to give to this 
question the solution of a slow, patient, and 
orderly growth. We are now concerned 
only with tracing the effect produced upon 
the writer by this protracted struggle be- 
tween the artist and the man with a mission, 
begun in “The Grandissimes”’ and com- 
pleted in “‘ John March, Southerner.” 

In “The Grandissimes” Mr. Cable has 
forsaken the beaten track of character study, 
with its brilliant, indefinite conversation and 
subtle moral and intellectual problems, and 
returned to the old romance. Yet he is 
modern and has taken with him into the 
older field an artist’s nice eye for color and 
the picturesque, an artist’s fine sense of 
workmanship, and an artist’s aim of pro- 
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ducing effect in a natural way and by dra- 
matic skill. The story itself is interesting. 
The Grandissimes and the De Grapions 
emerge from the haze of a romantic past 
into the actual present with the reader’s 
keenest interest aroused in their fortunes, 
their feud, the ancient and honorable char- 
acter of their ancestry, and their pride and 
family feeling. The hero and heroine, Ho- 
noré Grandissime and Aurora De Grapion, 
who unite at last the fortunes of the two fami- 
lies, are the author’s best portraits of higher 
creole life. Aurora in naturalness and fin- 
ish is as much a creation of genius as Jules 
St. Ange, Raoul, Narcisse—a kind of char- 
acterization in which Mr. Cable excels. In 
the delineation of the gentleman, Honoré 
and Dr. Sevier for examples, this author 
succeeds about as well as most writers of 
fiction—that is, very poorly. A few real- 
istic touches, at best a type, are as a rule 
the most we may expect. 

The theme of ‘“‘ The Grandissimes ” is the 
effect produced upon a tropical society by 
an institution which deprives a human being 
of his liberty, produces a feeling of caste, 
and the maintenance of which involves a 
separation in thought and feeling from the 
rest of the civilized world. In the portion 
of the South in which Mr. Cable was reared 
slavery had fewer mitigating circumstances 
than in any other; and he seems to have ap- 
proached the study of the question from the 
point of view of the French Revolution and 
with the philosophy of Rousseau. The lat- 
ter is the basis of the Bras Coupé story. 
Over the entire romance, over action and in- 
cident and scene and character, hangs the 
pall of slavery, with just enough light and 
color introduced to deepen the shadows. 
The effect upon the individual and upon so- 
ciety is brought out admirably, now by skil- 
ful word-painting and again by a still more 
skilful dramatic action. But too frequently 
the author throws his puppets aside and ap- 
pears in person upon the scene. The man 
with a mission throttles the artist. At such 
times he makes sententious comments or ut- 
ters commonplaces now universally accepted, 
and still more frequently he indulges in 
sharp thrusts and biting sarcasms—all, from 
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the point of view of art, not only blemishes, 
but “ palpable intrusions.” The abundance 
of these remarks in Mr. Cable’s writings 
may perhaps account for the creoles’ pe- 
culiar affection for him. ‘Like all other 
luxuries, the perpetration of an epigram has 
to be paid for.” 

Mr. Brander Matthews has drawn a nice 
distinction between humor and the sense of 
humor, observing that the ownership of one 
does not insure possession of the other. 
** Probably,” he adds, “if the sense of hu- 
mor had been more acutely developed in 
Dickens he might have refrained from out- 
Heroding Herod in his massacre of the in- 
nocents.”’ But melodrama seems to be a 
part of the nature of some authors. A 
sense of humor equal to the author’s rich 
gift of humor would have been necessary to 
save our nerves from the tragico-sentimental 
story of Bras Coupé, the wanton murder of 
Clemence, the revolting death of the pot- 
hunter in the beautiful idyl of ‘ Bonaven- 
ture.” In at least two of these instances 
the author’s nice artistic sensibility has been 
dulled by partisan feeling. Partisanship of 
any kind implies a more of less one-sided 
view, for a complete man never takes one- 
sided views. 

In “ Madame Delphine” we see the most 
perfect specimen of the author’s literary art 
and constructive ability. The story is so 
quickly told and handled so skilfully as al- 
most to leave us unaware of the utter im- 
probability of the plot. While its compass 
does not admit of the same exhibition of 
strength as in “The Grandissimes,” it also 
prevents the digressions and extravagancies 
which mar that story. If the author had 
been content to leave it a fairy tale for 
quadroons, we might have accorded it the 
unalloyed enjoyment that we give to those 
delightful creations of the fancy. But the 
ethical element is made so prominent that 
the story demands nearer scrutiny. 

In 1879 Mr. Cable formally entered upon 
a literary life. Since that time his produc- 
tions may be divided into four kinds: po- 
litico-sociological, editorial, historical, and 
creative. The writings of the first kind, 
dealing mainly with the political and social 
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status of the negro in the South, have been 
collected into two volumes, entitled ‘The 
Silent South” (containing also his well- 
known papers “The Freedman’s Case in 
Equity ” and “The Convict Lease System 
in the Southern States’’) and “The Negro 
Question.” His editorial work may more 
properly be classed here, as it was appar- 
ently designed to promote rather his political 
than his literary reputation. ‘The most im- 
portant effort of this kind is “‘ Strange True 
Stories of Louisiana.” 

The same style, finish, and spirit found 
in his literary productions Mr. Cable has 
carried into his historical writings. His 
facts have been gathered with abundant re- 
search and painstaking labor; but in “ The 
Creoles of Louisiana” particularly they are 
so highly colored and suffused with prejudice 
that the value of this vivid, charmingly writ- 
ten volume as history has been greatly less- 
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the Capture,” ‘The Dance in the Place 
Congo” (two short sketches), “New Or- 
leans” in the Census of 1880 and again in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and “ The 
Creoles of Louisiana.” 

But Mr. Cable is ahways best in creative 
work. “Dr. Sevier,” in which some of the 
author’s finest and most poetic thought is 
contained, and ‘“ Bonaventure,” that pure 
white flower standing alone in the turbid pool 
of partisan controversy, are specially note- 
worthy. Public readings and political wri- 
tings now kept Mr. Cable frdém bringing out 
another work of fiction till he essayed a long 
novel in “John March, Southerner ”’—one of 
the most dismal failures ever made by a man 
of genius. ‘There are few true notes in the 
entire volume. ‘The Taxidermist” and 
one or two other rare gems of more recent 
date serve to show that the divine fire yet 
burns. Would that it could be religiously 
consecrated to pure art! 
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LONELY grave in sunny land, 
They made it where he fell; 
The skirmish-line swept back—there was 
No time to mark it well. 


The May months came on winged years, 
But brought the grave so lone 

No wreathed blooms bedewed by grief, 
No word in love’s low tone. 


The dear birds sang above its green, 


The clouds dropped summer rain, 
The thirsty sod drank deep and well, 
The sun shone out again. 


And one sweet May the lonely grave 
Was decked with flowers fair; 

No mortal hand had spread their bloom— 
*Twas heaven’s tender care. 
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SHRUBS AND BORDER PLANTS. 

HE woman who loves flowers but has 
not a great deal of time to devote to 
their care should not attempt very 

much with annuals, because they will make 
a demand on her which she may not be 
able to meet satisfactorily, and unless it is 
met in such a manner her garden will not 
be what she wants it to be. Annuals 
require much more attention than any 
other class of plants. Beds must be made 
for them, seed sowed, transplanting done, 
and any amount of weeding. With shrubs 
and hardy herbaceous plants it is quite 
different. The work of setting them, in 
the first place, is not equal to the labor 
involved in making a bed; and when they 
are once established they are good for 
years, and the annual care needed to keep 
them in good condition is slight. Because 
of these facts in favor of shrubs and hardy 
plants, I have always called such a collec- 
tion the model garden for the busy woman. 

To grow shrubs and border plants well, 
one of the first essentials is a good soil. 
Let it be made rich by the addition of well- 
rotted manure from the cow-yard. Work it 
up well to a depth of a foot and a half, 
mixing the fertilizer thoroughly with the 
soil. Do this in spring after the moisture 
of melting snows and early rains has drained 
out the ground to some extent. When too 
wet it cannot be worked to advantage. 
Nothing is gained by being in too great a 
hurry, therefore it is advisable to wait until 
work can be done well before beginning to 
make the garden. 

Most women know more about the prep- 
aration of a garden than they do about 
what to put in it. They have an idea of 
what they would like to have in it, but they 
do not understand enough about shrubs 
and plants to be sure of choosing sorts from 
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which it is reasonable to look for successful 
results. In this paper I shall name a few 
of the most desirable kinds for cultivation 
at the North. They will be found hardy, 
and not exacting in their demands. They 
are all standbys, and if you grow them well 
they will be sure to afford you a great deal 
of pleasure. 

First of all, among the shrubs, I would 
name the rose. No garden is complete 
without a Provence, a Persian yellow, and a 
moss-rose. And there ought to be at least 
one plant each of the beautiful white 
Madame Plantier, and the exquisitely sweet 
old damask. If you have room for more, 
have two or three varieties of the mossed 
class, and a plant each of the charming 
little Scotch and Austrian roses. I would 
advise half a dozen of the hybrid per- 
petuals, but unfortunately this class is not 
really hardy at the North without more care 
in fall than most roses are likely to get. If 
you are willing to lay the bushes down, in 
November, and cover them with dry earth, 
leaves, or litter, try some of them. If you 
cannot do this, do not attempt their cultiva- 
tion. An ordinary northern winter will kill 
most of the bush back to the roots, if it is 
left without protection. 

The lilac is a favorite shrub of mine. Its 
flowers are beautiful and deliciously fra- 
grant, and the plant is as hardy as it is 
possible for a plant to be. There are 
several very desirable kinds. The Persian 
is more symmetrical in habit than any other 
variety, and is probably the best one for 
lawn use. Its flowers are a violet-purple, 
and are produced so freely that the branches 
bend under their weight. The white lilac 
should be in every collection. Some recent 
introductions are tree-like in habit, and give 
us several new shades of color. 

The spireas and weigelias are among our 
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best shrubs. They are easy of cultivation. 
So is the flowering sumach, with its 
panicles of pure white feathery flowers. 
This shrub is one of the most useful of the 
entire list, because of the availability of its 
flowers in cut-flower work, They combine 
well with all other flowers—something that 
can be said of but few. 

Exochorda grandiflora is a comparatively 
new shrub, but it is one that should find a 
place everywhere. Its flowers are of the 
purest white, in loose pendant clusters, and 
borne so profusely that the bush seems 
covered with snow. It is as hardy as 
the lilac. 

Another extremely hardy shrub is the 
Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora, This has 
the merit of blooming late in the season. 
Its flowers are a pleasing ivory white at 
first, gradually taking on a tinge of green 
or pink. They last until the coming of 
winter. 

Among the hardy vines we have nothing 
better than the well-known Virginia creeper 
(Ampelopsis quinguefolia), with its vividly 
beautiful autumn coloring, and the bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens). These will flour- 
ishanywhere. The native Clematis fammula 
isa most charming vine, with its feathery 
white flowers, and the recently introduced 
Clematis paniculata, with its wonderful crop 
of snowy bloom lasting almost to the edge 
of winter, is something that no flower-lover 
can afford to be without. If I were restricted 
in choice to one flowering vine I would 
choose this. It is all the more to be prized 
because it comes into bloom so late in the 
season. 

Among the biennials and perennials there 
are so many fine plants to choose from that 
one is puzzled to make a selection. Every 
garden ought to include the peony, with its 
great blossoms of most brilliant color, and 
there should be at least half a dozen lilies, 
like the good old-fashioned tiger and the 
Japanese sorts. 

And of course there should be hollyhocks. 
A garden would hardly be a garden without 
them. Have the white, rose, and yellow 
kinds, by all means, and as many more as 
you can find room for. I have never yet 
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seen a garden with too many hollyhocks in 
it to suit me. 

The larkspur (De/phinium) should also be 
there. Deiphinium formosum has the most 
intensely blue flowers of any plant I have any 
knowledge of. It can be made extremely 
effective if grown alongside the pale yellow 
hollyhock. The two colors contrast vividly, 
and harmonize perfectly, and one heightens 
the beauty of the other. 

Dicentra is an early blooming plant. Its 
long racemes of pendant pink and white 
flowers are very beautiful. It isvery hardy. 
It increases rapidly in size, and should be 
given a conspicuous place. 

The herbaceous spireas are most beauti- 
ful flowers, especially useful for cutting, be- 
cause of their light, airy race. Have the 
white and rose-colored sorts by all means. 

The herbaceous coreopsis is an excellent 
border plant. It begins to bloom early in 
the season, continues in bloom until the 
coming of frost, and its rich golden flowers 
brighten up the garden like veritable sun- 
shine. It is a most desirable plant in all 
respects. 

We have few lovelier plants than the 
asters, which our florists have taken into 
the house garden from the field and pastures. 
Good cultivation has improved them won- 
derfully in size and color. One of their 
great merits is their habit of late blooming. 
They come at a season when we have but 
few other flowers in the garden, and they 
stay with us until snow comes. The rosy- 
purple and soft lavender-blue varieties are 
very lovely, and no flowers are more useful 
for cutting. 

Another native plant that deserves es- 
pecial mention here is the golden-rod. It 
is far more beautiful than many foreign 
flowers. Give it a place alongside the 
asters, and I venture the assertion that they 
will make their particular corner the most 
attractive portion of the garden. 

The Aguilegia (columbine) is a delightful 
flower, blooming quite early in the season. 
One ought to have at least one plant each of 
the blue, white, and yellow varieties. 

Perhaps the most showy of all herbaceous 
plants is the hardy phlox. It begins to 
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bloom about the last of July, and from that 
time on until frost comes it will give greater 
masses of color than any other plant I know 
of. Each stalk will have a cluster of flowers 
a foot in length, and as much in width, and 
there will be scores of stalks from each 
strong clump of roots. The range of colors 
is a wide one—white, rose, scarlet, crimson, 
violet, purple, and magenta. Some sorts are 
dwarf in habit, others attain a height of four 
or five feet. We have no more desirable 
plant than this for general use. Any one 
can grow it. Give it a moderately rich soil, 
and keep the grass from choking it, and it 
willask no further care. It is to the out- 
door garden what the geranium is to the 
window-garden, and ought to be called every- 
body’s flower. 
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The soil should be dug up about shrubs 
and herbaceous plants each spring, and 
thoroughly manured. Keep the grass away 
from them for at least a foot on all sides. 
This is very important. If it is allowed to 
grow close to them the plants will suffer. 
In spring, go over the shrubs and remove 
all dead or weak wood, and prune them 
into symmetrical shape, but avoid formality. 
The attention required by them each season 
is slight, but if it is given regularly they will 
keep in fine condition for years. 

In setting out shrubs great care should be 
taken to spread their roots out naturally and 
to have the soil about them firm, It isa 
good plan to sift the soil in among them and 
then settle it by the application of liberal 
quantities of water. 
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TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


ROWING old—a hateful expression, 
is it not? And because it is so hate- 
ful we never apply it to ourselves, 

but where possible to our companions, 
in whom we would much rather note the 
perishableness of youth’s splendor than in 
our own persons. 

Growing old! 
humanity. 


It is the common fate of 
To be and then to pass away is 
the great obtrusive law of nature. 

Approaching age is the secret and public 
lament of most of those entering upon the 
prime of life. It isthe hobby of melancholy 
dilettanti in \ife’s work, who realize with 
growing anxiety that the feast must come 
to an end and that they must rise from the 
table still unsatisfied. So now they torment 
themselves, they worry before the mirror, 
they study the appearances of their friends, 
compare themselves with others of their 
age, seek to find out how old strangers take 
them to be, the while trying their best to 
conceal their age, and finally they become 
morose self-scrutinizers. 

The surest way to become prematurely 
old is to cultivate this fear of age, this pitiful 
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UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


revolving of the thought, self-suggested, “I 
am growing old.” 

An indication of this unresigned, trouble- 
some sinking into old age, or rather into 
aging, consists in considering the present 
as of no account and mentally withdrawing 
to the memories of the past for companion- 
ship, and finally exacting of others this same 
reverence for these venerable, shadowy com- 
panions of the memory. Such people, if 
otherwise they see clearly, should be able 
to observe that the youth and younger peo- 
ple who belong to the present expect some- 
thing from the next morning, the approaching 
evening, the coming minute, and have little 
desire to turn backward intothe past. They 
might at least recall what Goethe tells them 
on this subject : 

An old man is forever a king Lear. 
Who hand in hand with him would be 
Is soon left in the distance. 
What has been joy, what woe to thee, 
Has found, in other lives, existence. 
Fresh youth there isfor thee. Dost thou not see 
’Tis folly, all thy blind insistence, 
‘Come and grow old with me’? 


Certainly Goethe himself bore the burden 
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of age as lightly as a demigod. At the age 
of seventy-three years he fell in love with a 
maiden of seventeen, Ulrike von Levetzow, 
and went through love adventures such as he 
might have known in his student days. 

Thus it seems that the hero poet remained 
proof against every insidious disease that 
spoils the gladsomeness of love. It seems 
that in his greatest age he was not crippled 
by that doleful treasure of years—that his 
aspirations were not limited by his looking 
back on the lost past. In this he differed 
from the younger poet Emanuel Geibel, who 
in one of his most beautiful poems says : 

Oh, that alone the cheek’s fair bloom 
Were doomed with years to fly ; 

But this the thought surcharged with gloom, 
That the heart must also die. 

Growing old! A dreadful, doleful, daily 
tragedy! The first gray hair, the crow’s- 
feet coming around the eyes, wrinkles and 
blemishes here and there, the rapidly grow- 
ing “high forehead” with men, the worldly 
tonsure, and finally the symptoms of rheu- 
matism, of dyspepsia, and other kindred 
ills, the protest of one organ or another, 
defective sight, deafness, etc.—lovely pros- 
pects! Were not the Greeks right in say- 
ing: ‘Whom the gods love, die young”? 

A man can endure it to the end. He re- 
ceives attention long after he begins to age, 
and even after he exemplifies the couplet : 

There comes a day when life’s springtime goes 

And the cheeks’ red shifts into the nose. 

At any rate he can remain at his post, though 
it is taken for granted that old gentlemen 
without red noses are much more highly 
prized. So roguish and impertinent is 
“good mother nature”’ that the cheeks’ 
bloom vanishes and the nose becomes red, 
the flesh dwindles here and there, making 
the skin look wrinkled and dry, and piles up 
in undesirable places, the hair forsakes the 
skull and sticks out from the ears, forms a 
ruff around the neck, and changes the eye- 
brows into bushy porches. Everything goes 
wrong. What matters it to men? 

But to women! 

Well for those who have preserved safely 
and fully their little capital of good looks! 
But the others, the aging ones who find 
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no contentment in their hearts, who always 
are watching and waiting around, who will 
not forsake the ballroom though it becomes 
more and moreempty? They often become 
“old coquettes.”” They hope to look young 
and keep up the deception, still angling for 
admirers. Their countless artifices and de- 
vices to remain young, or at least to retain 
the appearance of youth and beauty, are 
really not worth their weight in gunpowder. 
Interest in life, a cheerful disposition, firm 
health, temperance, and good care are the 
conditions which are able to ensure the re- 
tention of youthfulness and defy a guess on 
the number of years passed temperately and 
peacefully. Where the inner warmth and 
intensity of life is wanting, decay rushes in, 
the well-spring of life becomes exhausted, 
and the fountain of youth dries away. 

Women fear age more than do men—and 
rightly, too. At one stroke it sets them to 
battling with gruesome time for the sake of 
winning something which perhaps, in the 
end, dwindles to neglect, deprivation, queer- 
ness. Well for those who have become wives 
and mothers, and who therefore can counte- 
nance the decline of their beauty with more 
equanimity ; because close beside them, 
copied in their children, their beauty lives 
again. 

Youth does not realize how quickly time 
flies. At first it passes slowly and one does 
not bother about her age till she gets in the 
the thirties; about forty one becomes more 
sensitive and cautious, and begins to hate 
tactless persons who pursue one with the 
question: ‘ How old are you?” 

While this always is a rather inconsiderate 
question and usually indicates a general 
lack of delicacy in the questioner, it may 
here be remarked that the interrogator has 
at heart no other interest than by a com- 
parison of you with his own person to arrive 
at a conclusion consoling to himself. Af- 
ter all, the question is useless. One meets 
thirty-years-old ‘old men,” bankrupts, who 
are done with life in every respect, and there 
are strong, energetic, fresh and warm-hearted 
men in advanced age, ripe, sedate men, who 
make more and deeper impressions on 
women and girls than the downy-bearded 
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sparks, in spite of the greater youth and 
freshness of the latter—privileged lovers 
and wooers. Every one can recall in his 
circle of acquaintances a marriage exemplify- 
ing this discrepancy of age in the wedded 
pair; instances of men sixty years of age 
wedded to young girls are no rarity. It 
should not therefore be concluded that the 
riper the individuais of the stronger sex 
grow the better they become—as husbands 
perhaps they do so, for younger men are 
less fitted for that capacity—or that older 
men are more in demand as marrying men. 
But as the conditions of the marriage market 
stand to-day, every year—to retain the figure 
of speech—they are marked up as high as 
the younger issue, yes, they are even more 
in demand, being considered as a safer in- 
vestment. 

The aging of an artist, a musician, a 
modeler, a poet is a double tragedy that 
plays itself out in an idle workshop, noiseless 
and thrilling—a twofold aging, a twofold 
decline. It is hard, almost enough to craze 
one. ‘The new crowds in, rushes over the 
old, throws it to the ground with relentless, 
conquering activity, insisting, ‘“‘ The present 
belongs to youth, each in its place.” 

Very easily said! 

Deplorable are those creative artists who 
when age presents its warning still cling to 
the laurel leaves which the world is just 
weighing out tothem. They feel a double 
bitterness that life still owes them every- 
thing, that life has given them no return for 
their efforts and labors. 

About those others who have gained the 
laurel? Does this honor reconcile them to 
the fate of growing old? The German poet 
Hofrat Rudolf Baumbach attained much 
distinction and _ satisfaction, and fortune 
smiled on him many years, yet when the au- 
tumn of his life came on, in a sentimental 
poem he sighed to a friend that if the friend 
only would relieve him of his last thirty 
years, his gray hairs, and his superfluous 
flesh he would gladly give with them his 
wealth, his title, and his laurels. 

So gnaws and burns inevery aging breast 
the longing for escaping youth, the anguish 
of the burden of old age. A few old men 
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like Cicero and Cato there may be, or certain 
poets who praise constantly the quiet joys of 
age and try to offer consolation with the 
maxim, ‘ Every age has its joys.” Of 
what use are their efforts? 
’Tis only a dissembled green 
That over graves doth grow. 

Contemplative observations, unheartfelt 
resignation, the peace in one’s own breast, 
occupying one’s self in the cultivation of 
flowers and in caring for and loving the 
grandchildren—lovely things all, but who 
would not jump at a chance, without waiting 
for consideration, to exchange this sunny, 
peaceful old age for the prime of life? 
Who is able to banish the sad mood when 
the sigh, “Oh, youth, oh, greenwood 
sweeps through the soul mournfully, tear- 
fully? One must endure the unavoidable 
with dignity, and above all not succumb too 
soon to the harrowing thoughts that will 


oo” 


and must come. 

The worst way to adopt—-and that 
adopted by many mothers and misses—is 
to coquette with one’s age and seek con- 
solation in the. polite prevarications of 
gallant men. A woman never should speak 
of her age, and never, never make any 
reference to it in order to draw out compli- 
ments. At the first mention the most 
amiable listener disregards her complaint, 
the second time he becomes a trifle suspi- 
cious, and the third time he really believes 
the poor thing realizes that she is growing 
old. A little self-deception and deception 
of others is quite permissible in this case, 
especially when the outward self does not 
give the lie to the allurements of youthful- 
ness, when the deception can be kept up 
without the aid of treacherous cosmetics. 

Balzac made himself immortal among 
women by his praise of heroines thirty 
years of age, but to-day it is the vogue to 
go farther than that. Modern French 
writers have made even women of forty 
years the central attraction of their ro- 
mances. Why not? Are there not women 
as old as this who exercise a powerful 
charm, in whom the force of life and love 
has not grown old, whose soul and appear- 
ance still defy the tyrant time? But really 
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one must believe it of herself or she can 
convert no one else to believe it of her, at 
least unless she is exceedingly beautiful 
and clever. There once was a beautiful, 
witty woman who like a girl made con- 
quests without number and who even in her 
fortieth year found genuine admirers; she 
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alone could no longer believe in the might 
of her charms, and when, on her confession 
that forty springs had passed over her, a 
gentleman politely and sincerely answered, 
“But still that isn’t old,” she mockingly 
retorted, ‘No, not for a cathedral.” Poor 
woman ! 


A HOME AVIARY. 


BY SOPHIE ALMON HENSLEY. 


AVING secured your captive, han- 

dle him carefully and treat him 

kindly. You may bring him home 
in your trap or you can have a box large 
enough for his comfort with holes in the top 
and sides for air. If you use the trap be 
sure to cover it with a cloth. 

At home hang the cage containing the 
captive in a quiet place, rather high. If 
the prisoner seems very wild and dashes 
against the bars, keep the cage covered for 
a few days; allow only a little light to enter. 


Leave him alone for the first forty-eight 
hours, except when you give him food and 


water. After that talk pleasantly to him 
whenever near the cage. ‘The oftener birds 
are noticed and kindly talked to the quicker 
their attachment to their owner. When in 
their immediate vicinity always be gentle, 
so as not to startle them. Occasionally 
offer your pet a meal-worm or fly in your 
fingers, dropping it into the cage if not 
taken. Stand close by until the bird eats. 
It won’t be long before he will gain confi- 
dence enough to take the worm out of your 
hand. 

Some birds will tame quicker than others. 
The American goldfinch, purple finch, or 
linnet, brown thrasher, and hermit thrush 
are soon at home. The song thrush, bobo- 
link, and song sparrow are naturally wilder. 
The first and last of the three would better 
be taken from the nest when young and 
raised by hand. 

In taking a young bird to bring up he 
should be removed from the nest when the 
pin-feathers show; that is, before the little 
fellow knows too much. He should be fed 


on crackers and milk, with a little hard- 
boiled egg mixed in. At first feed every 
hour, a little at a time; as the bird gets 
older, five or six times a day, and rather 
more than usual at the last meal. 

Seed birds have strong and thick bills. 
Their regular food should be canary and 
cape seed, and asa treat now and thena 
seed or two of the hemp. This will aid a 
bird that is dumpy; more is too heating. 
For green food, a little lettuce, celery, chick- 
weed, or seeds from the plantain given on 
the stalk, once in a while, are very beneficial. 

Soft-bill birds need the preparation sold 
under the name of mocking-bird food. That 
of a light gray color is best. Grate a third 
as much carrot as mocking-bird food daily, 
and mix it with the food. This will prevent 
the birds from becoming bound. 

Give meal-worms one a day. They tend 
to make the bird sing better. They can be 
bought at bird stores or found in horse- 
feed troughs or dovecotes. If not to be 
had, very small pieces of raw beefsteak will 
serve as a substitute. A piece of apple or 
berries in season give desirable variety at 
that time. 

Give frequent baths, first removing the 
tray containing the gravel. Scrape the 
perches whenever rough. Now and then 
allow the bird a flight around the room for 
exercise. Avoid placing the cage where 
there is the slightest draught, as it is often 
fatal. Change the sand in the bottom of 
the cage every twenty-four hours. 

The amount of pleasure and profit that 
you and your friends can derive from your 
aviary is beyond calculation. Caged and 
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kindly treated, the shy singers become in 
time quite domesticated and wholly fearless 
of each other and even of unfamiliar human 
beings. The bobolink from the open field 
is the companion of the timid wood-thrush 
whose home was in the densest thickets, and 
the orchard-loving oriole chums with the 
southern mocker. And the birds from all 
regions vie with each other in song, at times 
becoming so excited that the hermit thrushes, 
after singing their loudest, will fairly shriek 
in their efforts to lead the others. 

The brown thrush, or thrasher, is an amus- 
ing pet, especially when caught young. He 
is a large bird, with a long tail and bill, and 
needs a big cage. In his home in the 
thickets he is one of the loudest and most 
melodious singers we have. Caged he is 
chary of song, singing low and stopping at 
the least disturbance. A young one, caged 
and carried through the winter, would how- 
ever, as spring approaches, probably sing 
to the full power of his throat. To enjoy 
this bird and see some queer antics, give 
him plenty of room, then put a piece of hard 
bread or a peanut within his reach. This 
he will take in his long bill, run about with it, 
then dropping the object will raise himself 
on tiptoe and pound it with the precision 
and strength of the woodpecker. When 
the peanut is broken in pieces he is de- 
lighted. When let out he makes for the 
door, exploring the nooks and crannies on 
the run, with head and tail cocked sidewise 
at opposite angles. 

The flight of the pretty indigo-bird, with 
his deep blue plumage and artless but pleas- 
ing song, is the very poetry of motion, as he 
darts from the top of his cage to a perch 
below, with so swift a flight that the eye can 
hardly follow him. Yet his command over 
himself is perfect, for when in most rapid 
motion he will suddenly pause and hover 
motionless, except for the rapid whirring of 
the wings. A hawk over his prey, a king- 
fisher the moment before he drops for the 
minnow in the stream, and the humming- 
bird over a flower have a like power. 

The song of these wild birds is usually a 
succession of three or more notes, which are 
continued during the same interval, mostly 
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without interruption. It could be likened 
to a musical bar of four crotchets in adagio 
movement. The song of each variety is 
distinct and quite uniform. The nestling 
apparently learns the notes of the parent, 
disregarding the songs of other birds that 
may occasionally be heard. It is the male 
only of nearly all the species that sings. 
There are two exceptions among the birds 
of the United States—the female of the Bal- 
timore oriole and the Virginia redbird both 
sing. Sometimes a hen canary develops 
quite a range of notes. 

It is almost impossible to express bird 
song by musical notes, as they are delivered 
with great rapidity and the pitch of most 


birds is considerably higher than the high- 


est notes of the instruments having the 
greatest compass. Besides the intervals 
used by birds are too minute for a musical 
instrument. The song-sparrow has six or 
seven distinct songs or themes. His voice 
is clear, sweet, and very spirited. Begin- 
ning with one theme, he repeats it with brief 
intervals fifteen to thirty times before he 
makes a change. This he will continue to 
do until he has gone through his repertoire. 

A very different bird, both beautiful and 
rare, is the showy rose-breasted grosbeak, 
whose song is as fine as his splendid plu- 
mage. It consists of a number of rich, roll- 
ing notes, varied now and then by tender 
and plaintive tones. The song somewhat 
resembles the robin’s, but is more varied 
and charming. The grosbeak caged is slow 
in his movements, and needs more exercise 
than the rest of the birds. 

Sometimes the bluebird and the gold- 
finch after they have become well acquainted 
will sing together. The song of the gold- 
finch resembles that of the canary but is far 
sweeter, keyed high enough in the scale to 
be called a tenor, while the notes of the 
bluebird are soft, deep, and rolling, with the 
sonorous quality of bass. In duet these 
birds will sing with as sweet and harmo- 
nious effect as that of the violin and piano 
played together. 

Everybody knows what an accomplished 
mimic the mocking-bird is. Some others 
have powers in this direction which are 
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really surprising. The catbird can mew 
like a cat, he can shriek like a hawk, he 
gives also a fair imitation of the robin 
and brown thrasher, and sometimes pours 
out a queer but melodious song that is 
patched together from the songs of half a 
dozen others. The brilliant bluejay is a 
good imitator, especially of the hen-hawk. 
Besides his harsh cry commonly heard, he 
has one or two deep notes, which are very 
musical and rich. Our robin, the canary, 
European bullfinch, English thrush, black- 
bird, and Virginia nightingale are all capa- 
ble of being taught airs other than their 
own. For affection and high intelligence 
there is no bird superior to the nightingale. 

Robin redbreast, taken young from the 
nest, is a very satisfactory bird to have. 
He is a persistent singer, and seems happy 
in confinement. He has imitative powers 
of a high order. Robins have been known 
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BY FANNIE C. 


HE Greek writer Atheneus affirms 

that “cooks were the first kings of 

the earth.” In the luxurious ages 
of ancient Greece, Sicilian cooks were most 
esteemed, and received high wages. In the 
palmy days of Rome a chief cook had 
£800 a year, and Antony gave the cook 
who arranged his banquet for Cleopatra 
the present of a city. 

It is evident that the cooks of ancient 
times were more respected and esteemed 
than those of the eighteenth century, when 
Garrick says of them: “Heaven sends us 
good meat, but the devil sends cooks.”’ 
We of the present day in America might 
feelingly echo this sentiment. 

The whole subject of cookery in its 
entire range is a most important one, and 
really forms an essential factor of our daily 
life. For no matter what other branch of 
the household machinery may stop, what 
illness or afflictions may visit us, still, as 
the old Dutch proverb says, “‘ People must 
eat, if every tree were a gallows.” 
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to learn to whistle a simple air from an 
opera or other short tunes, and once a Ken- 
tucky robin was proficient in piping “Over 
the Water to Charlie.” A robin redbreast 
to be taught properly should be placed in a 
room alone, out of sight and hearing of 
other birds. The tune to be taught must 
be whistled frequently in the same key and 
manner, especially during the morning hours, 
his owner standing near him. 

A hearty and persistent singer is to be 
found in the merry bobolink. He is easy 
to care for, being a seed-bird, though he 
never refuses a meal-worm when offered. 
His song is a rush and jumble of notes, de- 
livered with such rapidity that they run into 
each other. In the spring he is so full of it 
that the notes ripple from him, it would 
seem involuntarily, from early dawn until 
six in the evening, while for originality his 
song is not surpassed by any other bird. 


HOME AND ABROAD. 


W. BARBOUR. 


There seems to be no especial school of 
American cooking, to be designated as 
such, although we have cook-books in- 
numerable, and there is no end to the 
cooking lessons given at present, to both 
rich and poor, all over the country. 

One leading characteristic of American 
cooking is its elegant simplicity. Our roast 
and broiled meats are cooked au naturel, 
which is quite different from the French 
method of serving the réchauffé or the 
Jricaste. But if one typical feature of 
our cookery may be called its plainness, or 
lack of accessories, its principal defects are 
the extravagance of its methods and the 
indigestibility of certain of our national 
dishes. 

A good housekeeper should be not only 
able to keep accounts and manage her 
household, but she should have a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, sanitation, and hygiene. 
In looking over a list of our distinctively 
national dishes, it strikes one that they are 
all, to put it mildly, difficult of digestion, 
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and some of them are quite innutritious. 
Take for instance our buckwheat cakes, 
fried fish cakes, our doughnuts and crullers, 
our saleratus biscuit, and various other 
forms of hot bread. What could be more 
unwholesome than these? Add to them 
copious draughts of our national drink, 
viz., ice-water, and you have a case of 
indigestion quite complete. Other distinct- 
ively national dishes, which are, however, 
less harmful, are strawberry shortcake, 
corn boiled on the ear, soft-shell crabs, 
fried and stewed oysters, planked shad, raw 
clams, clam chowder, diamond-back and 
canvas-back ducks, and pumpkin pie. 

We have viands, too, which are peculiar 
to especial localities, cities, or states. For 
instance, although it may be found all over 
the United States, yet baked pork and 
beans is distinctively a New England dish, 
and is never seen in Europe, except in an 
unsuccessful attempt at imitation, 
some fensions of Paris which are largely 
patronized by Americans. All over this 
country you may find fried scrapple, but as 
you taste that succulent dainty, though you 
may be on the Pacific slope, visions of 
respectable, staid Philadelphia rise before 
your memory, where that delectable food 
originated. Fried chicken takes us at once 
back to Maryland, and gumbo soup trans- 
lates us to the creole restaurants in New 


as in 


Orleans, while steamed oysters suggest 
Washington, and stewed terrapin brings 
memories of Baltimore. Rhode Island gives 
us the fragrant clambake, and Albany the 
New Year’s cake of our childhood. 

When one returns to America after living 
abroad for some years, the wasteful extrava- 
gance of our nation in all things, but 
especially in household economy, is very 
apparent. French cookery has had a most 
perceptible influence upon American cook- 
ing in many ways, but unfortunately it has 
not yet converted us from our natural sin of 
extravagance. The food material which is 
thrown away every day in the kitchen of 
a well-to-do family here would comfortably 
feed a French or Italian family of the work- 
ing class. 

The head of a household comfortably 
H-May. 
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circumstanced in France gives her woman 
cook so many francs a day to supply all 
necessary food, and the sum to us would 
infinitesimal for the comforts, and 
even luxuries, which it procures. 


seem 
These 
daily purchases are selected with infinite 
care and calculation, with equal regard to 
the quality and nourishing 
which the food contains. 

The kitchen of an ordinary French house- 


ingredients 


hold has no range, but only a charcoal 
stove with four or five holes, and it is 


astonishing to see how many saucepans 
and kettles, pots and stew-pans the cook 
can manipulate at once. 
cooked, if a bit of charcoal the size of a 
walnut is left, water is sprinkled over it, the 
blaze is extinguished, and it is used another 
time. No baking is done in the kitchens 
of private households. 
at the as the 
delicious breakfast rolls and crescents so 
universally used. 
not allowed to sell bread fresher than the 
standard of time allowed, which is, I think, 
six hours. Meats are roasted in a 7vétissoire 
and turned ona spit before the live coals. 
Delicious desserts may be purchased at the 
numerous confiseries, or may be cooked at 
home and browned on the top by the use of 
the salamander. The kitchen utensils are 
legion in number, half of them being un- 
known in an ordinary American household, 
and they are kept faultlessly clean and 
bright. 

Of the distinctively national French dishes 
served in our home in France I recall the 


After the meal is 


All bread is_pur- 


chased bakeries, as_ well 


The French bakeries are 


following as particularly attractive: créme 
de l’asperge, cervelles de veaux en sauce 


blanche, filet de baeuf a la jardinicre, poulet 
au riz, harengs marinés, litvre en salmis, 
laitue farcie, laitue a la creme, rognons sautés 
au vin, and abatis a la bourgeoise.* 

Italian cooking follows somewhat along 
the same lines as the French, and is dis- 
tinguished by the characteristics of even 
greater economy and somewhat less delicacy. 
All fried fish is cooked in olive oil, which is 


*Cream asparagus, calves’ brains with white sauce, fillet of 
beef with mixed vegetables, chicken with rice, pickled herrings, 
stewed hare, stuffed lettuce, creamed lettuce, stewed kidneys 
with wine, plain giblets. 
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cheaper than butter and is not objectionable 
if of first quality. Much less meat is found 
in the Italian menu, and more /éfes, or 
preparations of flour paste, which have been 


brought to perfection in Italy. I have 
never tasted such macaroni as is manu- 


factured in Naples, and do not wonder that 
it is the favorite dish of the Italians. It is 
yellow, rich, and most nutritious, quite 
different from the whitish gray substance 
we eat here as macaroni, which is some- 
times the inferior article made in Genoa 
or Rome. 

The folénta* served in Italy is a most 
attractive dish, and résoffot is also very 
popular. I remember a dish frequently 
served to us at our second breakfast by our 
Italian cock, which contained a mound of 
cockscom)s and dice of chicken in the 
center, with a rich brown sauce and a wall 
of risotto around it. 

Italians make fruit a staple article of 
their diet, and poor families who in this 
country would make a frugal meal from 
bread, butter, and tea, in Italy will feed the 
household on a meal of oranges or dates. 
I was told in Naples that many of the 
wealthy and aristocratic families, among 
those whose gorgeous equipages are daily 
exhibited in the Villa Nazionale park, when 
the Prince of Naples takes his afternoon 
drive there, are so poor that they have 
only two meals aday. ‘The morning rolls 
and coffee are served them about nine 
o’clock, and at four in the afternoon the 
dinner, which, if all accounts be true, is a 
meager enough meal in itself. 

German cooking is not, to my taste, even 
as delicate as the Italian, and is washed 
down by enormous quantities of heavy beer. 
Beer is served in fensions and hotels with 
the luncheon, but the lack of fruit and 
salads is much felt when journeying from 


* Chestnut-flour pudding. 
1 A stew of onions, butter, rice, olive oil, chicken broth, etc. 





DOMESTIC COOKING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


France into Germany. Sauerkraut and 
various preparations of cabbage, drocco/i, 
and soh/radi are in frequent use, all of the 
coarser and few of the more refined and 
delicate vegetables, salads, and fruits being 
seen on the tables of private families. 

Viennese cooking is far superior to that 
of Germany, and is more like that of the 
French. ‘Their coffee, that beverage which 
“makes the politician wise,” cannot be ex- 
celled in any country in the world. I 
should place Austrian home cooking next 
to French, with Switzerland as the third in 
the list. Wherever you come across a hotel 
kept by a Swiss there you are sure of find- 
ing the table tempting, wholesome, and gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Savarin says, “Tell me what you eat and 
I will tell you what you are.” Very truly, 
man does not live by bread alone; still 
food constitutes important factor in 
every walk of life, and it is not beneath the 
notice of every housekeeper to remember 
that the catering for a family involves more 
than the tickling of the palate or the pleas- 
ing of the artistic sense. 

In the United States we have every sort 
of mechanical and scientific aid to enable us 
to advance our cookery to the first rank in 
the whole earth. With our electric kitchens, 
our steam cookers, our aladdin ovens, and 
our easily manipulated chafing-dishes, we 
may look down upon our sister house- 
keepers across the sea. And when we 
return from a long journey abroad, how 
delicious to the American palate are those 
viands we have longed for—our oyster 
broils with cold-slaw, our refreshing and 
delicious home-made ice-cream, our delicate 
raised biscuit and home-made bread, our 
johnny-cake, waffles, gems, and breakfast 
cakes! So that, after all, our palates are 
likely to whisper to our consciences that 
even in cookery one must acknowledge, 


an 


East or west, hame’s the best. 














THE WAR IN 





CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE. 
Commander of the Greek Troops in Thessaly. 
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begin March 21. 
effect on March 19. On March 18 an Austrian gunboat was 


ammunition. 


stand for the suppression of Turkish atrocities. 


CRETE. 


EVEN under the fire of the allied powers the Greeks have 
remained firm in their resolution not to abandon the Cretans. 
On March 13 the powers decided upon a pacific blockade to 


They notified the Greeks and Cretans to this 


reported to have sunk a Greek schooner carrying insurgents and 


This act elicited a protest from the Greeks as 


inhuman, being perpetrated before the blockade was announced. 
Meanwhile the Turkish soldiers’ anticipated trip to Crete having 
been made unnecessary by the allied powers’ bombardment of 
the Greeks in the island and vicinity, the Turks indulged in a 
massacre of seven hundred Armenians, at Tokat, early in March. 
On March 19 Gladstone published another effective letter on the 
eastern question, stirring up public opinion against the course of 
the powers regarding Turkey and in favor of England’s taking a 


In spite of 


foreign bombardment in these and other cases, the Greeks have 
captured many of the towns from which they were warned by 


the powers, including all the strategic positions about Canea except the town at the source of Canea’s 


water supply, and are in control of the interior of Crete. 
of Greece left Athens for Larissa to command the forces on the frontier. 


her southern provinces. 


(Rep.) (N. Y.) 


If it be war, then, every lover of liberty and 


New York Tribune. 


justice throughout the world will sympathize with 
Greece, and will wish for her victory in this new 
crusade. 

(Ind.) The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

Clearly the United States is under no sort of 
obligation to recognize such a blockade [of Crete]. 

( Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

At present Europe is represented to the people 
of Greece and Crete not by men of peace, carrying 
justice in their hands, but by men employing the 
weapons of deceit and force—by admirals. As a 
starting point, we have at least the general propo- 
sition that our government will not be bound to 
recognize a pacific blockade of Greece if established. 

(Rep.) Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

His [Gladstone’s] pamphlet on the Cretan ques- 
tion is the most vigorous and searching arraign- 
ment of the cowardly subserviency of the Christian 
powers of Europe that has been made. 

(Dem.) Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Every day of delay counts in favor of peace. If 
time be allowed for the Greek people to realize the 
position in which they find themselves, and get 
over their excitement, their government will regain 





* This department, together with the book ‘‘The Growth of 
the French Nation,” constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 





On March 27 Crown Prince Constantine 
Russia is massing troops in 


its liberty of action, when it will no doubt work for 
peace, unless it has secret pledges of support from 
one or more of the great powers. 

(/nd.) The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

While we strongly disapprove the foolhardiness 
of the Greeks in seeking to go to war with Turkey 
in the teeth of the positive prohibition of the 
powers, it must not therefore be understood that we 
approve the attitude of the powers in this Cretan 
question. Far from it, indeed. Their disgraceful 
jealousies of each other and their dominating 
selfishness have not only dashed the legitimate 
hopes of the Cretans and Greeks, but have even 
paralyzed their own action to the extent that they 
cannot do what they would. 

( Rep.) Denver Republican. (Col.) 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter regarding the Cretan ques- 
tion has the right ring to it, but it should be 
remembered that when he was at the head of the 
English government he was as subservient to the 
money power as Lord Salisbury appears to be at 
present. 

(/nd.) The Chicago Record. (il.) 

If King George decides that the present is the 
suitable time to make a bold stroke for Hellenic 
unity, he may be coerced by the powers as 
threatened, but he will register a protest that sooner 
or later must be heeded by Europe in the settle- 
ment of the eastern question. 
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(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 
While the Greeks are so anxious for war, it is 
clear enough that their king and his advisers will 
seek with all the skill they possess to avoid an 
open conflict, the results of which might be exceed- 
ingly disastrous to the whole kingdom, as well as to 
the reigning family. 
(Rep.) (Cal.) 
The war fever in Greece continues unabated, and 
itis not likely to diminish until the Greeks thor- 


San Francisco Chronicle. 


oughly understand that the expressions of sympathy 
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indulged in by the English are meaningless, or at 
least will have no practical backing. When they 
grip this fact firmly they will pull in their horns, for, 
pugnacious though they are, King George and his 
subjects are not ready to defy the great powers. 
(Dem.) The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 
Plucky Greece has set the “most Christian 
powers” an example which fills the whole world 
with admiration. Which one of the powers dares 
fire the first shot if she refuses to withdraw from 
Crete? 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


THE floods now raging in the Mississippi Valley are the most extensive and most disastrous ever known 





to that region. On March 14 the Mississippi River at Memphis reached the highest water-mark on record 
_ there. The neighboring regions rallied to the rescue of the sufferers and through their organized efforts 
accomplished much, but as the flood kept swelling instead of subsiding their labors proved inadequate to 
the task, and on April 6 representatives of the Citizens’ Relief Committee of Memphis, Tenn., applied to 
President McKinley for aid. They reported that at least fifty towns were then under water between 
Marion, Ark., and Greenville, Miss., and the waters were still rising, though the levees had been beaten 
The devastation already extended over a stretch of country three hundred miles 
In this area hundreds of thousands of acres covered 


down at many places. 





long and varying from five to forty miles in width. 


with growing crops and thousands of head of cattle were destroyed. 
sixty thousand have suffered the loss of their property and the suspension of their business. 


Persons to the number of fifty or 
The great 


mass of these are small farmers, largely negroes, and will be left destitute and powerless to resume work 


after the flood. 
Memphis. 


About seven thousand refugees were cared for by the Citizens’ Relief Committee of 
As a result of the reports made to President McKinley he sent a special message to Congress 


on April 8 asking aid for the flood victims, and Congress responded with an appropriation of $200,000 


for the work of relief. 


The Indianapolis Journal. (Ind.) 

No wiser engineers can be found than those 
whom the government has employed to consider 
the Mississippi problem, but thus far their skill has 
been baffled. Perhaps the man will come with a 
plan. Meantime let Congress and the public in 
general prepare to relieve what is a national disaster 
and one for which no one is accountable. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the jetty 
and levee theory, it is universally admitted that one 
of the chief causes for these annual deluges is the 
destruction of the forests. 

The Chicago Record. (Iil.) 

Those who have studied the problem involved in 
the Mississippi do not need to be told that there 
should be wiser work in Congress to keep that 
stream within bounds. The log-rolling of past 
years in Congress has been a chief factor in 
obstructing effective measures. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, [ll.) 

The preservation of the forests by replanting as 
fast as cut away will hold back the waters, and this 
must in some way be enforced by either state or 
national authority. But the most immediate re- 
source, beneficial to North and South alike, is a 





readjustment of the drainage system in the farming 
regions of the North. 
Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

If the levee system so signally fails, after having 
been brought so near a state of perfection, is it not 
time to think of other methods of treating the great 
river in its vagaries ? 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Nothing could more clearly define the thoroughly 
national aspiration of President McKinley’s pur- 
pose and policy than his prompt and sympathetic 
interest in the great calamity which has befallen 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The problem of controlling a great river like the 
Mississippi is no easy one to solve. Whatever 
the best method of holding its waters within bounds 
may be, it is pretty well demonstrated that it is not 
the levee system. 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

The planters to prevent their hands from wander- 
ing off will feed and care for them, and will plant 
as soon as the overflow goes down, and they recall 
the encouraging fact that crops planted after an 
overflow, when there is time to plant, always yield 
bountifully. 
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OUR NEW FOREIGN DIPLOMATS. 


THE several ndminations as yet made by President McKinley cover the more important diplomatic po- 
sitions. His appointees to the four posts of the first class are: for ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Great Britain, John Hay, of the District of Columbia; to France, 
Horace Porter, of New York; to Germany, Andrew D. White, of New York; and to Italy, William F. 
Draper, of Massachusetts. Henry White, of Rhode Island, becomes secretary of the embassy of the 
United States to Great Britain. Among the other nominees are: Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, for envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Mexico; William McKinley Osborne, of Massachusetts, con- 
sul-general at London; John K. Gowdy, of Indiana, consul-general at Paris; Charlemagne Tower, of 
Pennsylvania, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Austria-Hungary; Alfred E. Buck, of 
Georgia, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Japan; James Boyle, of Ohio, consul at Liver- 
pool, England; E. S. Day, of Connecticut, consul at Bradford, England; Fenton RK. McCreery, of Michi- 
gan, secretary of the legation at the City of Mexico. 


not a word too much. The nomination of our 
distinguished fellow townsman [General Horace 
Porter] for ambassador to France is a welcome 
and appropriate recognition of his character and 
accomplishments, his loyal services in war, and his 
good citizenship. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Mr. McKinley’s selections for the more important 
diplomatic posts strike people generally as satisfac- 
tory. With one or two exceptions the new ambassa- 
dors and ministers have yet to be tested in office, 
but it is something to start in with the prestige of 


favorable sentiment here at home. 





COLONEL JOHN HAY. 
Ambassador to Great Britain 
(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

It is certain that President McKinley has expressed 
his own preference in the choice of an ambassador 
to England, and that Colonel Hay will sustain the 
best traditions of the American legation in London. 
To say that he is ideally equipped to represent the 
United States at the Court of St. James is to say 





ANDREW D,. WHITE 


Ambassador to Germany 


(Ind.) The Chicago Record. (Il.) 

The American public may look forward with con- 
fidence to a very creditable administration of the 
embassy to St. James. Mr. Hay, if not as talented 
as Lowell or as tactful and gracious as Bayard, is 
a man of broad intelligence and wide experience in 
foreign affairs. 

(Rep.) Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 
Mr. White has a large diplomatic experience, 





having served as the American representative in 
GENERAL HORACE PORTER. Germany from 1879-81, besides being engaged ina 
Ambassador to France. number of missions that brought him in touch with 




















WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


Ambassador to Italy. 


affairs in the Old World. 
the McKinley tariff law, ex-Congressman Draper 


During the early years of 


was president of the celebrated Home Market Club 
of Boston, and during his two terms in Congress 
was a leader of the protective majority in the House. 
His service as a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee put him in direct line for a diplomatic 
appointment. 
(Ind.) Tarrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

Col. John Hay and Gen. Horace Porter have been 
well placed by President McKinley. Both are men 
of the highest type of American citizenship, and 





Minister to Mexico. 


they will reflect credit on the American nation. If 

the diplomatic service of the United States is made 

up all the way through of men of this character and 

stamp we will indeed be fortunate. 

(Rep.) The Mailand Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
The nomination of John Hay and Horace Porter, 

the former to London and the latter to Paris, will re- 


ceive the unstinted approval of the whole country. 
No more fortunate appointments could have been 
made. 
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(lnd.) The Evening Post. 


(New York, N. Y.) 
The nomination of Mr. John Hay as ambassador 


to England, accompanied as it is by that of Mr. Henry 
White as first secretary, will be received with satis- 
faction by everybody who knows the requirements 
of the position and the difficulty in the way of mak- 
ing good selections. 
(Rep.) The Indianapolis Journal. (Ind.) 

The president is making some excellent appoint- 

ments these days. Andrew D. White, appointed am- 





WILLIAM MCKINLEY OSBORNE, 


Consul-General at London. 


bassador to Germany, is admirably qualified for the 
position in every respect. Ex-Congressman Draper, 
the new ambassador to Italy, has an excellent war 
record, having entered the army a second lieutenant 
and come out a brevet brigadier-general, and he 
also made a good record in Congress. The president 
is not making any mistakes—at least not many. 
( Dem.) (Albany, N. Y.) 


There is no reason to doubt that the appointees 


The Arcus. 


[Hay and Porter] will acceptably fill the diplomatic 
places to which they are assigned—as did their 
predecessors. 





CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. 
Minister to Austria-Hungary. 
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FIFTY- 


FOURTH CONGRESS. 


THE Fifty-fourth Congress, which expired by limitation on March 4, is unique in history for the great 


number of its bills that became law without the president’s approval. 


These number about two dozen 


public bills, one of which was passed over the president’s veto by both houses, and more than one 


hundred and twenty private bills dealing chiefly with pensions and relief measures. 


The laws of more 


general interest enacted since the beginning of the last congressional session, that is since December 7, 


1896, are those reducing the number of pension agencies from eighteen to nine, establishing thirteen more 


forest reservations, granting to officers who served in the regular Confederate Army permission to bear 


the title and appear in the uniform of their highest rank on ceremonial occasions, providing the National 


Guards of each state and territory with Springfield rifles in exchange for the older rifles with which they 


now are supplied, amending postal laws to insure limited indemnity for loss of registered mail matter, 


and authorizing the nation’s representation by commissioners at any international monetary conference to 


be called. 


The bills which were passed by both houses of Congress and then failed of enactment for 


want of the president’s signature number fifty-five besides the appropriation bills. 


(Dem.) Baltimore Sun. ( Med.) 

While the Fifty-fourth Congress has been dis- 
tinguished for its sins of omission, it has been 
guilty at the same time of the most flagrant and 
bumptious jingoism. It has welcomed every op- 
portunity to get the country into hot water, and 
ever since the outbreak of the Cuban revolution it 
has sought to embarrass the State Department and 
bring about a rupture of our peaceful relations 
with Spain. 

(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Congress which 


( Pa.) 
has just passed out of 
existence has been charged by critics with extrava- 
gance. The billion-dollar mark was passed, it is 
true, but that has been passed before, and it is no 
sign of extravagance. Weare growing as a people, 
and our needs grow with us. 
(Com’l.) The Journal of Commerce. 
BN. ¥.3 
That the largest appropriations ever voted should 
have been made with the conditions of business 


(New York, 


and of the treasury what they have been the past 
two years is sufficient to give the Fifty-fourth 
Congress a distinction for which we trust no subse- 
quent Congress will enter into competition with it. 


(Dem.) The Chattanooga Times. 
The public 


( Tenn.) 
will without the least hesitation 
acquit Mr. Cleveland of any responsibility for the 
Senate’s lack of appreciation of its high duties, 
and will agree that he did well to withhold his 
signature to documents the full and exact terms of 
which he had no means of knowing, and especially 
since these measures emanated from bodies both 
of which were inimical to him and diametrically 
opposed to the policies of his administration. 
( Rep.) (St. Paul, Minn.) 


Among the many things that the country has to 


The Pioneer Press. 


be thankful for in connection with the change of 
administrations, is the passing away of the Senate 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress. It will probably go 
down to posterity as the most incompetent and mis- 
chievous in the history of the country. Certainly 
it is to be hoped that we shall not be troubled with 
its like again. Asa convincing illustration of “how 
not to do it ” it has no equals. 
(Dem.) The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

President Cleveland did right to refuse to sign 
the swollen appropriation bills which Congress 
threw at him, giving him absolutely no opportunity 
to consider them in detail. 


WILL JAPAN ADOPT THE GOLD STANDARD? 


A DECISIVE step in the direction of adopting a gold standard has been taken by the Japanese legisla- 


tors. 


After about four years’ deliberation the commission specially provided by the government on Japa- 


nese monetary affairs reported last January in favor of the gold standard, and on the commission’s recom- 


mendation a gold standard bill was formulated by the ministry. 


This bill was introduced into the House 


of Representatives on March 2, and, according to press despatches received the last of March, was passed 


by both the upper and lower houses. 


It provides for nine kinds of coin, namely, gold in denominations of 


twenty, ten, and five yev; silver in denominations of fifty, twenty, and ten sev; nickel five sez, and bronze 


in one sez and five rz pieces. 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
Sound principles of finance are to rule in the 
Orient as well as in the Occident, and Japan, as the 
most enterprising and enlightened of the eastern 
nations, appropriately leads the way. 


The bill if it becomes a law will take effect on October 1, 1897. 


(Dem.) The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 
The Japanese know which side their bread is but- 
tered on. 
(/nd.) The Tribune. (Salt Lake City, Utah.) 
We have had a gold standard now for twenty-four 
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years, and values have fluctuated downward fifty per pression in business, resulting from the silver basis, 
cent, and we have had something of a depression, and to put the developing industries of that coun- 
almost as great a one as though we had been ona try ona stable foundation. The broader effect will 
silver basis. Now, our belief is that what Japan be to align that empire with the great powers of 
has done has been to fix the value of silver so that, civilization financially and commercially. 

as compared with gold in the exchange of that coun- (/ud.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 





try. it will fall no farther. Japan cannot do busi- Japan’s abandonment of the silver standard is an 

ness with gold money. Thetransactions of her peo- et-tu-Brute blow to our Silverites, both of the free 

ple are too small to be measured in gold money. and independent kind and the slavishly international 

(Rep.) Denver Republican. ( Col.) sort. Japan, alluded to in a large way as “the 

It is particularly unfortunate for the men who Orient,” has long been a tower of strength to them. 
wish to retain the gold standard in Europe and the (/nd.) Providence Journal. (R. /.) 

United States. The demand for gold in Japan will This does not necessarily mean that the Japanese 


make a drain upon the gold stocks of Europe and are convinced that a single gold standard is abso- 
this country. This will enhance the value of gold, lutely the best; it merely means that in the present 
force down prices, make burdens of gold monomet- condition of things the world over they do not care 
alism all the harder to bear, and thus make it more to wait any longer for international bimetalism nor 
difficult for Wall Street and Lombard Street to hold yet to keep their fortunes tied up with the cheaper 


the people in subjection to their robber policy. metal. 
( Dem.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) (/nd.) The Chicago Record. (Lil.) 
The effect of this decision will be to relieve Japan Japan’s new departure will be observed with very 


from the fluctuations in values, and consequent de- great interest by students of finance everywhere. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S MESSAGE. 

CONGRESS lost no time waiting for the president’s message, it having been sent to that body on the 
first day (March 15) of the extraordinary session. This message the president devoted largely to a statistical 
comparison of the state of the government’s revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, with the 
condition of the revenues thereafter. Since the year 1893, he said, “the receipts of no fiscal year, and, 


, 


with but few exceptions, of no month of any fiscal year, have exceeded the expenditures.” Having shown 
the excess of the government’s expenditures over its receipts since 1893 and how these deficits were met 
by the appropriation of part of the gold reserve held in the treasury for the redemption of greenbacks 
and by the resort to loans, he added: “Not only are we without a surplus in the treasury, but, with an 
increase in the public debt there has been a corresponding increase in the annual interest charge from 
$22,893,883.20 in 1892, the lowest of any year since 1862, to $34,387,297.60 in 1896, or an increase of $11,- 
493,414.40. It may be urged that even if the revenues of the government had been sufficient to meet 
all its ordinary expenses during the last three years, the gold reserve would still have been insufficient to 
meet the demands upon it, and that bonds would necessarily have been issued for its repletion. Be this 
as it may, it is clearly manifest, without denying or affirming the correctness of such a conclusion, that 
the debt would have been decreased in at least the amount of the deficiency, and business confidence im- 
measurably strengthened throughout the country. Congress should promptly correct the existing con- 
dition. Ample revenues must be supplied not only for the ordinary expenses of the government, but for 
the prompt payment of liberal pensions and the liquidation of the principal and interest of the public debt. 
In raising revenue, duties should be so levied upon foreign products as to preserve the home market, so 
far as possible, to our own producers ; to revive and increase manufactures ; to relieve and encourage agri- 
culture; to increase our domestic and foreign commerce; to aid and develop mining and building, and 
to render to labor in every field of useful occupation the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which skill 
and industry are justly entitled. . . . . Before other business is transacted, let us first provide sufficient 
revenue to faithfully administer the government without the contracting of further debt or the continued 
disturbance of our finances.” 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) tion may do or leave undone, it does not intend 
The president’s statement of the conditions which to be atalk-shop. That is a rainbow. 
confront us is an indictment; his declaration that (/nd.) The Ledger. ( Tacoma, Wash.) 
Congress must promptly act is a truism; and his President McKinley’s first message to Congress 


forbearance on every other subject and his economy is very direct and to the point. It invites attention 
of words regarding even the business now in hand to the necessity for more revenue, and proves that 
constitute a promise that, whatever this administra- 





the necessity exists. 














(Rep.) The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

Those who have attempted to belittle the tariff 
issue by exalting the need of legislation affecting our 
monetary system are answered so completely and 
withal so neatly that it is worth while to repeat his 
words until they shall be fixed in the memory. 

(Rep.) Indianapolis Journal. (Lnd.) 

The president presents the whole situation ina 
few words and sets forth the remedy. The mass of 
the people, if they had an opportunity, would entreat 
Congress to act as promptly as has the president, 
feeling that with the enactment of the tariff bill the 
drain upon bond sales to fill the treasury would be 
stopped, and confidence would come from the im- 
proved conditions which would bring to industry 
and business better days. 

( Dem.) The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

The president has the cart before the horse. He 
ought to begin his sermon with a strong condemna- 
tion of extravagance, that amounts to dishonesty, 
and not start off by virtually asserting that the ap- 
propriations of the last Congress, and the three 
preceding the last, have been economical. The 
statement is untrue. 

(Ind.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, ll.) 

The first message of President McKinley to Con- 


gress is a model of simplicity and lucidity. His 
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patriotic sentences are a fitting conclusion to a 

deliverance that is strong, forceful, and fearless in 

its splendid grasp of a situation that calls for prompt 

and courageous action by the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

(Rep.) The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, 
Conn. ) 

The president’s setting forth of the financial 
situation in his message to Congress is sufficient to 
convince any candid citizen who has not already ar- 
rived at that conclusion, that the duty of Congress 
is to prepare and pass a tariff measure that will pro- 
duce the required revenue. That is the one thing 
desirable. 

(Dem.) The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

Certainly the method which President McKinley 
proposes and which Congress will doubtless follow, 
aiming at both increased revenue and _ increased 
protection, is bound to be an unnecessarily costly 
and unjustly burdensome one. 

(/nd.) Boston Herald. ( Mass.) 

We sincerely trust that there is no thought of 
adding to the pensions burden, which is sufficiently 
onerous at present; yet, unless some such purpose 
exists, at least in a nebulous state, we do not see 
why the subject was introduced in the message, for, 
assuredly, there never has been the least delay in 
the payment of pensions. 


THE CUBAN WAR. 


General 





GENERAL RUIS RIVERA, MACEO’S SUCCESSOR. 


have made March a conspicuous period in the Cuban War. 


Linares. 


of the enemy deserted to the rebels. 
\:’ Cienfuegos from Sagua la Grande on March 28. 


its suburbs. 


THE Spaniards’ complete change of policy toward Americans 
in Cuba, and the 
together with the few claims for great victories by the Spanish, 


patriots’ daring raids on Spanish posts, 


In 


the province of Santiago de Cuba General Garcia won a victory 
(reported March 6) over the Spaniards near Manzanillo, one 
thousand Spaniards being left dead on the field. 


The Spaniards 


report on March 24 the capture of General Garcia’s camp near 
Jiguani, but according to news of March 27 the combined rebel 
forces of Generals Garcia and Rabi defeated the army of 


In Santa Clara Province, to offset several 


minor Spanish victories, on March 7 the rebel leader Alberto 
Rodriguez badly defeated the Spaniards at Manacas, when many 


General Weyler arrived in 
In Havana 


Province General Aranguren and his associate leaders have 
made raids into the very jaws of Spain’s forces at Havana and 


At Guines they captured the Spanish major, at 


Bejucal the Spanish colonel, and at Calabazar General Tello 


Sanchez captured Major Albuerna and nine other Spanish officers, including five captains. 


In Pinar del 


Rio Province the rebels’ activity, though unchecked by the capture of their lieutenant-governor on 


March 7, received a blow on March 
Maceo’s successor, was wounded and captured. 
imprisoned in Cuba, followed by the 
island. Still on March 22 the Senate 
former administration and on April 1 
On April 5 
General Rivera by the Spanish. 


28 at the battle of Cabezdas when their leader, General -Rivera, 
Since March 5 prompt trial has been given Americans 
release of the innocent and the expulsion of the guilty from the 
repeated its request for the Ruiz correspondence withheld by the 
called for the entire Gomez correspondence with this government. 
the Senate, by a unanimous vote, asked the president to protest against the execution of 


(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

The very fact that no stories as to Spanish 
victories have been coming as they did at one time 
is evidence that the authorities see the uselessness 
of further trying to impress the world with the 
idea that the work of “pacification” is going on 
successfully. 

(/nd.) Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

As to whether the president is contemplating any 
change of policy there are as yet absolutely no 
indications. No doubt, however, if it should be 
found that Ruiz was really murdered in prison, the 
administration would demand full reparation from 
the Spanish government. 

(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

There are those who feel disappointed that 
President McKinley has not formally championed 
the cause of the insurgents and warned Spain to 
cease hostilities. But the intelligent, thinking class 
of American citizens will be satisfied with the 
policy which has been inaugurated and is being so 
watchfully and firmly maintained. 

(Dem.) 

Whatever may become of the Cuban struggle for 


The Chattanooga Times. (Tenn.) 
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independence, it is now certain that Spain cannot 
finally conquer the Cubans. 
(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

No such army as is now fighting for liberty under 
the lone star can suffer the loss and contemplate 
the probable execution of a leader like Rivera 
without feeling it keenly; but the loss of no man 
—even Gomez himself—can at this day diminish 
the hopes of Cuba or change the relative positions 
of the contending forces. 

(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

General Rivera will probably be shot as soon 
as the form of a drum-head court-martial has 
been gone through with by the Spanish authorities 
in Cuba. His capture will probably put an end to 
active operations by the insurgents in the western 
part of the island. 

(Dem.) The Chicago Evening Post. (1Lll.) 

Rivera has violated the laws of his country and 
must accept the consequences of his deliberate con- 
duct. But if Spain is desirous of retaining the 
friendship of the United States she must not out- 
rage our people by revolting and inhuman treatment 
of the insurgents. 


THE NEW TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


THE new tariff bill passed the House on March 31 without essential changes, excepting the “retroactive 


amendment.” Two hundred and five votes, one hundred and ninety-nine of them Republican, five 


Democratic, and one Populist, were cast for the measure and one hundred and twenty-one, of whom one 


hundred and fourteen were Democratic and seven Populist, against it. When introduced in the House, 


on the first day of the special session, March 15, the bill was announced by its chief author, Mr. Dingley, 


to have two purposes, namely “to raise additional revenue and to encourage the industries of the United 


’ 


States.’ 


The report given by Mr. Dingley on this occasion states that on the basis of the importations of 


the last fiscal year, the bill would increase the revenue about $112,000,000, divided among the several 


schedules roughly as follows: 


Bi ER Acs bea cds Ratamew anki - $ 3,500,000 
B. Crockery and glassware............ 4,000,000 
eb geuessds 6 node andaaned «+ 4,000,000 
Sere were rer ry ce 1,7 50,000 
EB. Sugar... c cecces cons reer rT 21,750,000 
FO Te Cree eer re 7,000,000 
ee rere re 6,300,000 
FI. Liquovs.... 0.00 sccces coccee scoces 1,800,000 


Se nee eee $ 1,700,000 
J. Jute, linen, and hemp.............. 7,800,000 
is RIS sak ac araem. aon ainear a cece cece ++ 17,500,000 
K. Manufactures of wool.............- 27,000,000 
ar I oad Ala g. ale mcacor actos, 2h socscvcicee 1,900,000 
Pe A PRNER ss 6 ondeccrsecess 58,000 
nr rm 


Aside from its increase of rates, the bill’s chfef feature is its change of duties in many cases from 
ad valorem to specific. The retroactive section (Number 27) makes the bill operative on April 1 instead 


of May 1 as was stipulated in the original schedule. 


According to this measure, on all goods brought in 


between April 1 and May 1, a lien is imposed covering the difference in duties required by the Wilson- 


Gorman Act and the rates to be levied under the new tariff bill, while a rebate is allowed by the govern- 


ment in cases where the new rates are exceeded by the duties of the Wilson-Gorman Law. - The bill went 


to the Senate on April 1 and was referred to the Finance Committee. 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The one objection to the Dingley Tariff Bill 
which has a semblance of sense, and which has 
weight in the minds of some Republicans, is that 
on higher classes of goods in various branches it 
imposes heavier duties than those of the McKinley 
Act, while on all the medium and lower classes its 


duties are either the same or lower than those of 
the act of 1890. Yet this is exactly what an intelli- 
gent and progressive system of protection should 
do. It was this very principle which rendered the 
act of 1890 so effective. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 
The papers which are engaged in snarling at the 
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Republican administration and Congress because 
they are going to give the country a new tariff do 
not represent popular sentiment. The people want 
a new deal. They are tired of the Wilson humbug 
and the business disasters which have been coin- 
cident with it. They demand something else, and 
the sooner the better. 
(/nd.) The Ledger. (Tacoma, Wash.) 

The new tariff bill will differ from the Wilson 
affair inasmuch as its discriminations will favor 
American and not European interests. 

(Rep.) Globe-Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Predictions as to the Senate’s course on anything 
are ordinarily hazardous, but it seems safe to 
assume that that body will in this exigency show 
intelligent appreciation of popular desire. 

(Dem.) Philadelphia Record. (fa.) 

The power to collect the Dingley rates one or two 
months before they were adopted, if conceded, 
would make a most dangerous precedent. If the 
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act of 1894 can be superseded two months before 
it is repealed, why not two years? 
( Rep.) The Commercial Advertiser. ( New York,N.Y.) 

The whole scheme is unjust, unwise, and imprac- 
ticable, irrespective of its legality. The Republican 
party cannot afford to shoulder the responsibility 
for such an innovation. 

(/nd.) The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

Section 27 is a bluff, pure and simple. It should 
not frighten the average schoolboy for one fraction 
of an instant. 

(Rep.) Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Any senator of any party who seeks to prevent 
action on the new tariff after reasonable time for 
discussion has been allowed will deserve to be 
branded by public opinion as a traitor to the inter- 
ests of his country. 

(Dem.) Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Though the action of the House be a mere 
“bluff,” it is a dangerous usurpation of power. 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Scotland. 


THE distinguished biologist and writer on religious subjects, 
Prof. Henry Drummond, died on March 11, at Tunbridge Wells, 
England, after a long illness. The son of a wealthy merchant 
and town justice of the peace, he was born, in 1851, at Stirling, 


Here he received his early education and later was 


graduated in turn from the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
from the Free Church Divinity School of Edinburgh, and from 
the University of Tiibingen, Germany. At Tiibingen he took 
the degree of Ph.D. Though never ordained to the min- 


istry, Mr. Drummond early showed himself a leading spirit in 
evangelical work and on his return to Edinburgh he assisted Mr. 
D. L. Moody in his revival work, going with him on a tour in 
England. In 1876 Mr. Drummond was appointed professor of 
natural science at the Free Church College of Glasgow. In 
1883, while he was on a scientific expedition along the 
Zambezi River, Africa, his book entitled “ Natural Law in the 





Spiritual World” was given to the public and immediately 
brought him to world-wide attention. On his return from the 
Dark Continent he published “Tropical Africa.” In 1887, while on a tour of the world, he stopped in 
America and at Moody’s Summer School at Northfield, Mass., lectured on “ The Greatest Thing in the 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


World—Love,” which has proved to be his most famous production. Twice since then he has visited 
’ 


the United States on lecturing tours, once in ’89 and again in ’93. His works entitled “ Pax Vobiscum’ 
and “ The Ascent of Man,” though not so widely known as the above named, have obtained great popu- 


’ 


larity. Mingling freely with the aristocracy Mr. Drummond never held himself aloof from the common 
people, but labored for and with both. He had a beautiful home in a quiet part of Glasgow, where he en- 
tertained largely. Mr. Drummond never married. 


(Evang.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) This Professor Drummond did in a way that mingled 

Prof. Henry Drummond was a fair, but not a great science and religion so delightfully that one was 
authority in biology. It was in the field of apolo- charmed into the belief that there had never been 
getics that he made his fame. His volume “ Nat- anything but harmony between them. His best 
ural Law in the Spiritual World” appeared at a work was not in the line of his direct teaching, but 
time when the church was about ready to accept rather in the influence he exerted in showing the 
some doctrine of evolution, and was anxious to be supreme value of the central truths of the religion 
told just how evolution could be Christianized. taught by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount 
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and by Paul in the twelfth chapter of Romans. He 
had an immense influence on our younger genera- 
tion, broadening their Christian sympathy and 
deepening their Christian life. 

(Meth.) Zion's Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

His peculiar charm of style and lucid method of 
exposition made his contributions to science popu- 
lar. His teaching, however, has always had more 
value and significance for religion and ethics than 


for science. His fine literary style is hardly suited 
to the severe methods and studied exactitude of 
definition and exposition of the latter, in whose do- 
main he is somewhat discredited to-day. 

(Evang.) The Outlook. (New York, N. Y.) 

Young men thronged to hear him because his 
manly nature appealed to their manliness, and 
because he solved their doubts without asking them 
to deny their reason. 


THE TRANS-MISSOURI RAILROAD DECISION. 


A DECISION of the Supreme Court of the United States against railroad pooling is the outcome of the 
case of the government versus the Trans-Missouri Freight Association. The case has been in the courts 


since 1892, when suit was brought by the United States district attorney of Kansas to dissolve the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association by virtue of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890. In contradiction to two 


opinions of lower courts the Supreme Court on March 22 decided that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 


1890 is applicable to railway combinations for fixing and maintaining rates. This opinion is supported by 
five of the nine justices of the court. “Does the agreement restrain trade or commerce in any way so as 


to be a violation of the act?” says the court. “We have no doubt that it does. The agreement on its 
face recites that it is entered into ‘for the purpose of mutual protection by establishing and maintaining 


reasonable rates, rules, and regulations on all freight traffic, both through and local.’ 


While 


in force and assuming it to be lived up to, there can be no doubt that its direct, immediate, necessary 


effect is to put a restraint upon trade or commerce, as described in the act.” On March 30 a bill to 


legalize pooling by railroads was introduced into the Senate. 


( Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Obviously, legislation is needed to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. One step was taken in 
that direction in the introduction by Senator 
Foraker of a bill legalizing and regulating pooling. 
But it rests with the railway managers themselves 
in the meantime to concert measures for maintain- 
ing rates by acting in good faith with each other, 
even if the traffic associations are dissolved. All that 
is needed is that they keep faith with each other. 
When they do that, public confidence will be 
restored and all railroad properties will have per- 
manent and substantial value. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

One source of great injury and infinite wrong 
to the American railroads continues to exert its 
baleful influence upon their traffic, and this is all 
the more inexcusable because it is fully within the 
power of the federal government to abolish it. Of 
course, we refer to the bonding privileges and the 
treasury regulations under which the Canadian 
railroads, and especially the Canadian Pacific, are 
permitted to engage in the interstate carrying trade 
along our northern border. 

(/nd.) Providence Journal. (R. 1.) 

In the view of the majority of the justices, the 
statute is enough effective if utilized as it was 
intended to be, and represents no more than the 
plain and salutary right and power of Congress to 
legislate on behalf of the people. 

( Rep.) Omaha Bee. ( Neb.) 
Had the decision been favorable to the railroads 


they would have been masters of the situation and 
in a position to do with the public as they pleased. 
Therefore the decision must be regarded as dis- 
tinctly in the public interest. 

(Dem.) Atlanta Journal. ( Ga.) 

If joint traffic agreements among railroads are in 
violation of the anti-trust law, then those agree- 
ments among manufacturers which fix prices, limit 
production, and adopt the other expedients of 
trusts certainly can be reached under the same 
law. The decision is one of the most important 
the Supreme Court has handed down in a long time. 

( Rep.) Toledo Blade. ( Ohio.) 

The anti-trust law is proved competent to smash 
a railway trust. If it can do this, it can smash 
every other trust whose operations are not confined 
to a single state. Now let us see of what metal the 
new attorney-general of the United States is made! 

(Rep.) The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The judgment rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States will be heartily commended by 
all right-thinking citizens, and it should not fail to 
have an important influence on the future welfare 
of the country. 

American Grocer. (New York, N. Y.) 

As the court of last resort has declared this to 
be the law, it only remains for’ all classes to co- 
operate in changing the law, so that such reasonable 
agreements and regulations may be made. 

Wool and Cotton Reporter. (Boston, Mass.) 

The amount of capital invested in the railroads 
is so enormous and so widely contributed, that 
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anything which tends to paralyze the efforts of the 
roads is pretty sure to have a disastrous effect 
upon the whole industrial situation. 
Journal of Commerce. (New York, N. Y.) 

Such a conclusion we should regard as a disaster 
of the first magnitude, because, as experience has 
shown, in default of agreement among the railroads 
themselves, the interstate commerce law has but 
little influence in maintaining the equality of freight 
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charges. It demands both steadiness of rates and 
active competition, things which necessarily kill 
each other. 
({nd.) The Evening Star. (Washington, D, C.) 
The decision seems to have been rendered in the 
interests of the majority of the people and a 
vigorous enforcement of the law as thus interpreted 
cannot fail to result favorably to many classes of 
citizens. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR ADAMS (“OLIVER OPTIC ”’). 


THE popular novelist William Taylor Adams, better known by 


of the sea. 


’ 


Slave.’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR ADAMS (‘‘ OLIVER OPTIC ”’). 


his penname “ Oliver Optic,’ 


’ 


died on March 27 at his home in 


the Dorchester part of Boston, Mass. Born in Medway, Mass., 
on July 30, 1822, he soon moved into Boston with his parents. 
Here he spent all his spare time about the wharves and piers, 
where he acquired the nautical knowledge contained in his stories 


Having gained a common-school education in Bos- 


ton he taught school in Dorchester. Later he taught for twenty 
years in the common schools of Boston. In 1846 he married 
Miss Sarah Jenkins. It was soon after he first began to teach 
that his first story was published, appearing in the magazine 
called the Social Monitor. From that time on Mr. Adams made 
frequent contributions to the newspapers. He published his 
first book in 1853. It was entitled “ Hatchie, the Guardian 
His third volume, a boys’ book published in 1855, the 
first of the Boat Club Series, brought him fame. Thereafter he 
devoted his talents entirely to juvenile literature. While en- 
gaged on his novels Mr. Adams was at various times editor of the 


Student and Schoolmate, Oliver Optic’s Magazine, and Our Little 
Ones. is works number one hundred and twenty-six long stories and more than a thousand newspaper 


sketches. Some of his best-known books are the Riverdale Series, “The Boat Club,” “ Woodville,” 
“Young America Abroad,” “The Starry Flag,” “ Onward and Upward,” “ The Yacht Club,” and “Great 
Western.” Mr. Adams was a great traveler, a skilful mechanic, and a practical yachtsman. He is sur- 


vived by two daughters. 


The Chicago Record. (Jil.) 

To be the favorite tale-teller of his majesty, the 
boy, is no slight or unimportant task, and “ Oliver 
Optic” filled the position admirably for many years. 

The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Mr. Adams was a conscientious and painstaking 
writer. He wrote always from observation, always 
in a way to hold the attention of his readers, and 
never in a way to mislead or demoralize. He was 
the pioneer in many fields, and many people re- 
ceived their impressions of Mexico and of European 


countries from his stories of travel and adventure. 
He might have done better work in a literary sense, 
but he could not have exercised a greater influence 
than he did through his hundreds of stories written 
for boys and girls. 
The Commercial Appeal. (Memphis, Tenn.) 

“Oliver Optic’s” stories were wholesome and enter- 
taining. He combined instruction with amusement, 
and his gift of story-telling made a boy’s pulse hop. 
He will be mourned by the old boys and the new. 
He was until the last a genial and kindly gentleman. 


GREATER NEW YORK CHARTER. 

WHETHER the United States shall have a metropolis ranking in size among the great cities of the 
world as second only to London now depends on whether the mayors of New York, Brooklyn, and Long 
Island City, and Governor Black of New York State, shall affix their signatures to the Greater New York 
charter. The bill passed the state assembly on March 23 by a vote of one hundred and eighteen to twenty- 
eight, all but six of the Republicans voting in its favor, and on March 25 it was passed by the senate, 
without amendments. It was then passed over to the mayors. 
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(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The city of New York intends to remain a part of 
the state of New York, and no disturbance of the 
geographical proportions of the latter is either con- 
templated or desired. Talk about erecting the city 
and its environs into a new commonwealth is of no 
sapience or validity, the words thereof being words 
of no wisdom, biblically likened to sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. 

(/nd.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

To pass a confessedly bad bill without any attempt 
to amend it, on the ground that it may be amended 
after its passage, is on the surface a joke. But it 
is not as funny as it would seem to a stranger. 

(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

The history of the American metropolis shows 
that with the exception of a few virtuous intervals 
it has been constantly ruled by a political machine 
which was corrupt beyond description. The con- 
solidation which is about to take place will enlarge 
the opportunities of this machine and intensify the 
evils which have marked its rule. It is like placing 
splices on the arms of the devil-fish. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

First, the inhabitants of the New York district 
are to be congratulated upon the practical achieve- 
ment of this consolidation, long and wisely desired. 
Secondly, all the inhabitants of the state are to be 
congratulated upon the conclusive evidence afforded 
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hy, the Prince of Lippe-Detmold. 


that the New York Legislature is situated in the 
capitol at Albany, and not in the casual meeting- 
rooms of private societies and gatherings in this 
town. 

(/nd.) The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

We hail the passage of the bill for the charter 
of Greater New York as a distinct and pronounced 
advance in the direction of good-fellowship. All the 
signatures necessary to make the Greater New 
York an accomplished fact should be promptly 
forthcoming. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

Great as the provocation is, the remedy for hay- 
seed assaults upon New York City is not the crea- 
tion of a new state, to include the metropolitan 
territory. The territory above the Bronx boundary- 
line is as essential to the prosperity of the Greater 
New York as is that imperial metropolis to the em- 
inence of the greatest of states. Not liberty by dis- 
union—but liberty and union, one and inseparable. 

(/nd.) Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

The machinery of government is rather cumber- 
some, but it is argued that after it gets into working 
order things will run smoothly, and that the city will 
be as well governed as London, which has an equally 
cumbersome machine. Every city in the country 
will wish the Greater New York the greatest meed 
of success under her new charter, and that she may 
always be free from the hand of the plunderer. 


GERMAN MUSICIAN. 


OnE of the greatest musical composers of his day, Johannes 
Brahms, died on April 3, at his home in Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 
Born in Hamburg, Germany, on March 7, 1833, he was the son of a 
musician and was trained in music almost frominfancy. As he 
. Showed a talent for piano, his father had him instructed in theory 
: by a teacher of Hamburg and later by Edward Marxsen of Al- 

toona. Brahms made his first appearance as a pianist at the age 
- of fourteen. 


Six years later while on a concert tour he won the 


interest of Joachim and Liszt. Through the former he was made 
acquainted with Schumann and that musician pronounced him a 
My, musical genius. In 1854 Brahms became director at the court of 


A few years later he removed to 


7 his native city, then to Switzerland, and finally in 1862 took up 
| yy his abode in Vienna, where he steadily grew into public favor. 

He frequently made short journeys, working industriously all the 
while on his compositions. In 1872 he was elected director of 
concerts of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. After 
three years of this service he abandoned it and plunged wholly 





into composition. His first symphony dates from 1876. His works consist of three other symphonies ; two 
overtures, two serenades, and a set of variations for orchestra; two concertos for pianoforte and orchestra; 
one for violin and orchestra; and a double concerto for violin and violoncello, with orchestra; choral com- 
positions ranging from “German Requiem” to mere part songs; and many volumes of songs and short 
piano pieces. In fact he contributed to all branches of music except the opera. In 1874 he was madea 
member of the Academy of Arts of Berlin; and in 1880 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Breslau. He was a member of the Prussian Order of Merit for Art and Science, and had received 
honorable recognition from nearly every nation of Europe. 
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CENTENARY OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I.’S BIRTH. 





Ir is noticeable that the recent ceremonies at Berlin in cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Emperor 
William I. of Germany ignored both the statesman Bismarck 
and the warrior Von Moltke, who labored shoulder to shoulder 
with the emperor in achieving a united Germany. “The 21st 
and 23d of March were devoted to the celebration, as well 
as the anniversary day, March 22. Elaborate preparations 
had been made for a brilliant display and the city was 
gorgeous in gala attire. The chief features of the program were 
the parading and reviewing of troops on March 21 and 22, pro- 
cessions of school children, societies, and veterans, the unveil- 
ing of the Kaiser Wilhelm I. monument, the state banquet on 
March 22, and a historic procession on the last day. The 
pedestal of the monument bore the inscription: ‘“ William the 
Great, German Emperor, King of Prussia, 1861-1888." The 
state banquet took place in the White Hall of the sch/oss and 
was the occasion of an address by the present emperor, William 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


Vossische Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 

It might be as well to leave the phrase “ William 

the Great” to the verdict of future generations. 
The Chicago Record. (il.) 

That the old Emperor William was a grand 
monarch, well worthy the imperial crown he won, 
is already a commonplace of history. But that he 
was the demigod and saint that Emperor William 
II. has lost no occasion to assert he was, seems to 
have been left to the present kaiser to proclaim. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

It is not surprising that the present emperor 
makes as much as he can of the memory of Wil- 
liam I. Doubtless he believes honestly and 


II., in eulogy of his illustrious grandfather. 


sincerely that his grandfather was a great man 
apart from the advantages which his royal birth 
conferred upon him. He appreciates also that the 
more the old emperor is magnified the better will it 
be for the royal house of Prussia. But William I. will 
not rank in history as a man of remarkable ability. 
The Tribune. (Salt Lake City, Utah.) 
3ismarck can stand that kind of work. The 
question is, how long can the emperor stand it? 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

No surer course [than ignoring Prince Bismarck] 
could have been taken to render the present 
sovereign unpopular, and to revive the gratitude of 
the German nation to Bismarck. 


WOMEN ADMITTED TO THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

AT a recent meeting of the faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, the second place 
in the graduating class of 1897 was awarded to 
Miss Emilia Grace Briggs, the daughter of Prof. 
Charles Briggs. She is the first woman who has 
ever been graduated from a Presbyterian seminary. 
In speaking of her graduation, Prof. Thomas S. 
Hastings, the president of the seminary, said: 
“When we consider how conservatively ‘blue’ all 
Presbyterian theological seminaries are, and then con- 
sider that one of these seminaries has opened its doors 
to women, we must certainly admit that the cause of 
woman’s rights has gained a most notable victory. 
Miss Briggs’ examination papers were of such a 
high order of excellence that she would have been 
placed equal with Mr. D. S. Mussey, the first grad- 
uate, who obtained the ’97 fellowship, had it not 
been for the fact that she spent four years at 





the seminary, whereas our rules require that fellow- 
ships shall only be given to those who have made the 
course in three years. Though she is now the grad- 
uate of a Presbyterian seminary, of course Miss 
Briggs cannot speak in any of our churches. And, 
by the way, Miss Briggs is by no means the only 
young woman who is at our seminary. Last fall 
fourteen young women applied for permission to at- 
tend our biblical class, for the purpose of pursuing a 
course of higher biblical interpretation. We granted 
them permission, and everything went along so 
smoothly that at a recent meeting we had fifty young 
ladies in attendance at Professor Briggs’ lecture, 
‘The Teachings of Jesus.’ Our experience with 
these young women has been so satisfactory that we 
are firmly persuaded that in opening our doors to 
women we did a wise thing, and hereafter women 
will have all the privileges at our seminary that men 
have for so long exclusively enjoyed.” 
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MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ter. 





MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


survive her. 
to live in Brooklyn, and became known as a contributor to various periodicals. 
“Motherly Talks with Young Housekeepers,” “Letters From Florida,” and 


“From Dawn to Daylight, 


of nine children. 


was there she met Mr. Beecher. 
seven years later, on August 8, 1837, at her home in Sutton. 
The bridal pair went to Laurenceburg, O., where Mr. Beecher 
had received a call to a church. 


newspaper sketches. 


THE widow of Henry Ward Beecher, whose name with that 
of her husband is identified with the anti-slavery movement, died 
on March 8 at Stamford, Conn., while on a visit to her daugh- 
Before her marriage Mrs. Beecher was Eunice W. Bullard. 
Born in August, 1812, at Sutton, Mass., she was one of a family 


Her father was a practicing physician, but 


reared his family on a farm in typical New England fashion. 
Miss Eunice was given a higher education at Hadley, Mass. It 


Their marriage took place 


Their life on the then west- 


~ ern frontier served Mrs. Beecher as a theme for several popular 


After residing here three years they spent 


six years in Indianapolis, and then moved to Brooklyn, Mr. 
Beecher having been offered the pastorate of Plymouth Church. 
Mrs. Beecher was the mother of eight children, four of whom 


After her husband’s death in 1887 she continued 
Her published books are: 


“All Around the House; or, How to Make Homes Happy.” 


X-RAY DISCOVERIES AT HARVARD. 


The Sunday Herald. ( Boston, Mass.) 

HARVARD, as represented by Professor John Trow- 
bridge, now leads the world in the matter of X-ray 
discoveries. In the course of experiments which he 
has been conducting during the past few months, 
the professor has succeeded in throwing light on 
many points pertaining to the Roentgen rays, and 
he has also solved several questions which have 
been puzzling the leading scientists of Europe and 
America. 

Not the least of his achievements has been the 
invention of the apparatus which made his dis- 
coveries possible—an apparatus seemingly very 
simple now that its mechanism is known, but so 
difficult of conception that it has baffled the genius 
of other 
fessor’s discoveries is the amount of energy neces- 


inventors. Most important of the pro- 


sary to produce an X-ray photograph. Incidentally, 
Professor Trowbridge has found that a discharge 
of lightning a mile long does not encounter any 
more resistance than a discharge only a foot 
in length. 
a given number of volts it is believed that Professor 


In discovering the amount of energy in 


Trowbridge has accomplished much for the benefit 
Given a practically un- 
limited voltage with which to experiment, the pro- 


of future generations. 
fessor put this power to use in the study of 
electrical energy, and, in particular, the energy 
required to produce the X-ray. In doing this he 








brought into play a Crookes tube, a revolving 
mirror, and a camera ten feet long. 

“ A Crookes tube,” said Professor Trowbridge, “is 
almost a perfect vacuum, and it is usually said that 
a vacuum does not conduct electricity, but my 
experiments have shown that when the discharge 
which produces the X-rays is forced across the 
tube by a very high electrical pressure the vacuum 
breaks down and conducts. This is the most strik- 
ing thing that I have discovered, and it has never 
before been suspected by any one. At the moment 
before the charge goes over from one end of the 
tube to the other there is the greatest resistance, 
but at the instant of going there is hardly any 
resistance at all. 
is that I have made it possible to compute energy 
The amount of energy 


The conclusion of all my work 


in terms of horse-power. 
required to produce the X-rays is one million horse- 
power acting in one ten-millionth of a second. 
This is a computation which could never before be 
Hitherto the voltage required to cause the 
been greatly underestimated. 


made. 
rays has I have 
proved the amount necessary to start the rays to be 
thousand volts. The tre- 
mendous power in the X-rays shows us how they 


can go through brick walls and penetrate flesh.” 


at least one hundred 


When Professor Trowbridge communicated his 
discoveries to foreign scientists the news created no 
little commotion in all parts of Europe. 

















SUMMARY 


HOME. 

March 8. Capt. John D. Hart at Philadelphia is 

fined $500 and committed to two years’ imprison- 

ment for engaging in a filibustering expedition to 
Cuba. 

March 9. 

meeting at the White House. 


The new cabinet holds its first regular 
The Leadville 





mine-workers’ strike, begun June 19, is declared 
ended. 
March Io. 
apolis to a syndicate of bondholders for $3,001,000. 
March 15. 
elects Speaker Reed and the other officers of the 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion investigates the charges of the New York Prod- 


The Monon Railway is sold at Indian- 
The House of Representatives re- 


last House. 





uce Exchange against the Joint Traffic Association. 
March 16. 
lynches three negroes. 
March 19. The Michigan Supreme Court decides 
that the mayorship of Detroit became vacant upon 


A mob at Blue Spring Station, Fla., 


Mr. Pingree’s inauguration into the state governor- 
ship on January 1; the court orders a new election. 

March 20. A celebration is held at Portland, Me., 
in honor of the ninety-third birthday of Neal Dow, 


the father of prohibition. 





Japanese official diplo- 
mats at Washington, D. C., deny ex-Minister Thurs- 
ton’s assertion that Japan has designs on the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

March 25. Bills to prohibit kinetoscope pictures 
of the Nevada glove-fight are introduced in several 
states. 

March 28. The coal-field of Jackson County, O., 
is bought by a London syndicate for $4,000,000. 

March 29. Dr. 


Joseph J. Luis is sentenced in Baltimore, Md., to 


For the crime of filibustering, 





eighteen months’ imprisonment and fined $500. 
President McKinley nominates for home offices 
Thomas Ryan for assistant secretary of the interior, 
Henry Clay Evans for pension commissioner, and 
William S. Shallenberger for second assistant post- 
master-general.——Secretary of State Sherman ap- 
points Joseph P. Smith, of Ohio, for director of the 
Bureau of American Republics. 

March 30. 
W. Palmer, of Illinois, for public printer. 


President McKinley nominates Frank 


March 31. President McKinley nominates Thomas 





W. Cridler for third assistant secretary of state. 
A meeting of the American members of the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference is held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to revise navigation rules on inland 
waters. 
April ft. 


The president nominates Oliver L. 


Spaulding and William B. Howell for assistant sec- 






I-May. 
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OF NEWS. 


retaries of the treasury and Benjamin Butterworth 
for commissioner of patents. 

April 2. The flagship PAsladelphia, of the Pacific 
Squadron, is ordered to sail for Honolulu on April 3. 





FOREIGN. 

March 8. Fanatics severely defeat the Brazilian 
troops in Bahia. 

March g. The revolt in Bahia, 

an alarming aspect. It is reported that an expe- 


dition officered by Frenchmen has seized the town 


3razil, assumes 





of Broussa, located on the west coast of Africa in 
territory claimed by the British, and that threats 
for the eviction of the French by force have been 
made by the British Niger Company. 





Troops 
are called out to suppress riotous workers on the 
Panama Canal. 

March 12. 
the Orange Free State to urge a closer union of 
that country with the Transvaal. 


President Kriiger visits the capital of 


March 13. War is reported in Samoa. 

March 21. Rioting follows a water famine in the 
island of Jamaica. 

March 25. Ina letter of protest Secretary Cham- 


berlain of England charges President Kriiger of the 
Transvaal with violations of the London Convention. 

March 26. 
Transvaal raid is given before the Parliamentary 
South African Committee. 

March 29. Charges of implication in the Pan- 
ama scandal are made against several more mem- 
bers of the French Chamber of Deputies, and the 


Dr. L. S. Jameson’s testimony on the 


prosecution of three of the accused is ordered. 
March 30. 
can seaman Ramsay from unwarranted imprison- 


Peru’s refusal to release the Ameri- 


ment arouses America to vigorous measures. 





Oxford 
wins over Cambridge in the annual inter-university 


April 2. The Austrian cabinet resigns. 


athletic games at London. 

April 4. At Malaga, Spain, a riot breaks out 
among people out of work and starving. Peru 
liberates from prison the American seaman Ram- 
3eneficial rains in India cause a fall in 








say. 





prices. Emperor Francis Joseph, of Germany, 
will not accept the resignation of the Austrian 
ministry. 


NECROLOGY. 


March 18. Yoshito Haranomi Ya, crown prince 
of Japan. 

April 1. Archbishop Plunket, of Dublin. 

April 3. Johannes Brahms, famous German 


musical composer. Born March 7, 1833. 
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S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR MAY. 
First Week (ending May 6). 
« A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter X. con- 
cluded. 
“A History of Greek Art.” 
“A Study of the Sky.” 


Chapters IV. and V. 
Page 95.“ Lyra.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“Victor Hugo as a Poet.” 


Sunday Reading for May 2. 
Second Week (ending May 13). 


“A History of Greek Art.” 
“A Study of the Sky.” 


Chapters VI. and VII. 
Page 96. 


“ Hercules.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Story of Victor Hugo.” 
Sunday Reading for May 9. 


Third Week (ending May 20). 


Chapter VIII. 
“Cygnus.” 


“A History of Greek Art.” 
“A Study of the Sky.” Page 98. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Misérables.’” 
Sunday Reading for May 16. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL 


FOR MAY. 
FIRST WEEK. 
1. A Five Minute Talk—The 
Greek sculpture in the archaic period. 


characteristics of 


2. Essay—Plutarch and his works. 

3. A Paper—The commercial interests of Greece. 

4. General Discussion—Are genius and labor equal 
elements in the production of the highest works 
of art? 

5. General Conversation—The events of the week. 


SECOND WEEK. 

1. A Paper—Historical conspectus of France in 
Hugo’s time. 

2. Discussion—The influence of environment on 
the character and literary works of an author 
as exemplified in the life of Victor Hugo. 

3. Memory Exercise—A description of Myron’s 
Discobolus. 

4. The Recital of a Myth—The story of Hercules. 

5. General 


Discussion — Periodic freshets and 


methods of preventing them.* 


*See Current History and Opinion. 





Fourth Week (ending May 27). 
“A History of Greek Art.” Chapter IX. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Pages 99 and too. 
and “ Sagitta.” 


“Draco” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“At Victor Hugo's House.” 
Sunday Reading for May 23. 


Fifth Week (ending June 3). 
“A History of Greek Art.” Concluded. 


“A Study of the Sky.” Page tor. *‘ Scorpio.” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Characteristics of Hugo’s Work and Career.” 
Sunday Reading for May 3o. 


FOR JUNE 
First Week (ending June to). 
“A Study of the Sky.” 
and “ Delphinus.” 


Pages 103 and 104. “ Libra” 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Paris the Magnificent.” II. 
Sunday Reading for June 6. 


CIRCLE WORK. 


THIRD WEEK. 
1. A Paper—The story of “ Les Misérables.” 
2. Select Reading—The battle of Waterloo from 


“Les Misérables.’ 


A Literary Study—The most important charac- 


i) 


ters in “ Les Misérables.” 
4. Select 
the Faun of Praxiteles in “The Marble Faun.” 


Reading—Hawthorne’s description of 


5. General Conversation—The proceedings of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress.* 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Phidias Day—May 24. 


He is the greatest artist who has embodied, in the sum of his 
works, the greatest number of the greatest ideas.— Ruskin. 


1. Roll Call—Each response to be a quotation 


on art. 
2. A Talk—The character of Phidias. 
3. A Reading—What Plutarch says of Phidias 


and his relation to Pericles. 
A Talk—The Parthenon. 
A Paper—The works of art executed by Phidias. 


wu > 








*See Current History and Opinion. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 

1. A Literary Criticism— Hugo’s “ Ninety-three.” 

2. A Paper—The story of the corvette Claymore 
, 


as told in “ Ninety-three.’ 

3. Essay—The general tendency of nineteenth 
century literature. 

}. Select Readings from “ Ninety-three ”— The 
streets of Paris; the night attack on the Ven- 
deans in Dol; “ La Tourgue.” 

5. Table Talk—The representatives of the United 
States at foreign courts.* 


*See Current History and Opinion, 


C.. Ex Be ©. 


C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


FOR JUNE. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. A Paper—The kings of France, and their in- 
fluence on the development of the nation. 

2. Essay—The revolutions of France. 

3. A Talk—The presidents of the French Re- 
public. 

4. Essay—A presidential election in France. 

5. A Talk—The position France occupies in edu- 
cation and literature. 

6. A Review—French /iterati. 

7. Table Talk—Current events for the week. 


NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READING FOR MAY. 


THE present impression is the last of the special 
numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN promised for this 
year. Each of these numbers has béen devoted to 
literary subjects, three to French literature and one 
to classical literature of Greece. 

To some may come the questions, why these 
special numbers, and why give prominence to the 
particular subjects with which they have been con- 
cerned? Several objects have been aimed at in 
this plan, the accomplishment of which depends in a 
great measure upon the zeal and interest of the 
reader. The first answer is found in the fact that 
for the C. L. S. C. course of reading for the French- 
Greek year no book was provided which directed 
the attention of the readers to the intellectual 
development of the French people or to the product 
of progression along this line. Therefore this 
branch of history has been the special topic of con- 
sideration in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Again, the 
literature of a country, bearing a close relation to 


life, 


mediums through which we may study into the 


political and _ historical forms one of the 
dominant causes of momentous events, for it re- 
flects the sentiments and feelings of the age of 
which it is the product. 

There is one period in French history, the Age 
of Louis XIV., so conspicuous for its literature and 
art that it is now reckoned as one of the great 
epochs in the world’s development. Almost every 
form of letters had its devotee and composer, but 
dramatic literature surpassed all the others and 
seems to have reached its culminating point at this 
time in the works of Moliére, who perceived the 
immense educational power of the drama and 
proceeded to use it to satirize social and political 
abuses as well as individual foibles. As a repre- 
sentative of this period, and of dramatic literature, 
Moliére, the great poet-dramatist of France, was 


chosen for the first study in French literature. In 


the Moliere number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN the 
story of Moliére’s life is accompanied by articles 
showing his influence on dramatic literature and 
describing the French drama of that period. These, 
with the edited extracts from two of his popular 
plays and discussions of his women characters, give 
the reader a comprehensive knowledge of this great 
personality himself, of his works, and their in- 
fluential character. 

This extensive survey of the predominant form 
of literature in the golden age of France was an 
excellent preparation for the historical view of 
French literary work as presented in the January 
issue, the French literature number of THE CHAUv- 
TAUQUAN. ‘This was distinctive in that the discus- 
sions were grouped about great personages, showing 
through their work the general progress of letters 
and education in France. Beginning with the 
[{6tel de Rambouillet, out of which grew the French 
Academy, THE CHAUTAUQUAN of January contains 
a very complete account of that historic institution 
which is so little understood in this country. In 
articles by authoritative writers the Academy itself 
is described, prominent names and incidents con- 
nected with the institution are given, and the 
French Immortals are portrayed, each article being 
accompanied by illustrations, among which are 
The 
newspaper and periodical press and present-day 


nearly forty portraits of prominent writers. 


literature are also treated, giving the reader an 
excellent notion of what France is now doing in 
this line of progress. 

The representative author of the present century 
selected for the last of the special studies in French 
literature is Victor Hugo, known best as an eminent 
French novelist. In this, the Hugo number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, he is presented to us by the pen of 
able scholars as a writer of fiction and as the author 
of exquisite verse as well, thus showing the re- 
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markable versatility of his genius. The article, 
containing extracts from what is popularly called 
Hugo’s masterpiece in fiction, affords a pleasurable 
exposition of his style and a pleasant introduction 
to modern French literature. Three other articles 
of equal interest show us another side of Hugo’s 
nature. A short biographical sketch, the picture of 
Hugo’s home life, and “Characteristics of Hugo’s 
Life and Career’ reveal the man in private and 
public life and show the influence of his peculiar 
nature and of environment on his poetical and 
fictional compositions. 

To the Greek divisions of this year’s C. L. S. C. 
course belongs the Homer number of THE CHAUv- 
TAUQUAN, published in March. In this are included 
papers by scholarly writers on subjects of great 
interest and importance. Homeric art is ably dis- 
cussed and pictorially presented, which, with the 
account of the Homeric Age, gives a vivid impres- 
sion of Achean civilization. But these lyrics, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, are offered for study not 
merely for their archeological significance but also 
as masterpieces of classic literature. To this phase 
of the subject the conspectus of the poems, the 
stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the article 
on “ Homer’s Women Characters” all appertain. 

This brief recapitulation of the contents of the 
special numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN discovers 
the relation of the subjects treated to each other, to 
the remaining numbers of the magazine, and to the 
text-books; and if by the presentation of these 
various subjects there has been created in the mind 
of the reader a desire to pursue still further the 
study of history and literature there will have been 
accomplished one of the objects for which this 
reading course was founded and which was one of 
numbers of THE 


the causes of these 


CHAUTAUQUAN. 


special 


“A HISTORY OF GREEK ART.” 


P. “ Xoana” [z0’a-na]. The plural of 
xoanon, an image carved in wood. 
P. 122. “Chryselephantine” [kris-el-e-fan’tin]. 


This word is derived from a Greek word meaning 


m 
117. 


, 


of gold and ivory. 

P. 123. “Acroteria.” The plural of acroterium, 
a pedestal for a statue, supported on the apex of a 
pediment. The name is also applied to the orna- 
ment placed on the pedestal. 

P. 123. ‘“ Anathemata” [an-a-them’a-ta]. The 
plural of anathema, a term used in the Greek 
classics to denote that which was set apart as an 
offering to the gods, referring especially to the 
votive gifts in temples or on public altars. 

P. 124. “Aristogiton” [a-ris-to-ji’ton]. 

P. 134. “Gigantomachy ” [ji-gan-tom’a-ki]. 

P. 145. ‘“Isocephaly” [i-s6-sef’a-li]. From two 
Greek words, zsos, equal, and sepha/le, the head. 


S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 











P.157. “ Provenience” [pré-vé’niens]. The place 
where anything is produced, particularly in fine 
arts; source, origin. 

P. 168. “Pentathlon” [pen-tath‘lon]. 


from two Greek words meaning five and contests; 


Primarily 


in the ancient Greek games, the contest which 
included the five exercises mentioned in the text- 
book was called by this name. 

P. 170. The 
in Rome containing works of art for which there 
was the Vatican. The building was 
formerly a palace erected on the property of 
Plautius Lateranus, whence its name. 

P.171. “Hera” [hé’ra]. In Greek mythology, 
the queen of heaven and the goddess of the atmos- 
phere, who when she married Jupiter was declared 
Juno is the name by 
which the corresponding Roman deity is called. 
——“Actzon” was a hunter who, for having dis- 
covered Diana, or Artemis, goddess of the moon 
and of the chase, in the act of bathing, was trans- 


“Lateran Museum.” A museum 


no room in 


the goddess of marriage. 


formed into a stag and torn in pieces by his pack 
of dogs. 

P.172. “Enceladus” [en-sel’a-dus]. According 
to Greek mythology the giant Enceladus was de- 
feated and bound with chains in a fiery cave under 
Mount At first his rage caused him to 
breathe out fire and flames; “but time, it is said, 
somewhat cooled his resentment and now he is 


fEtna. 


content with an occasional change of position, 
which, owing to his huge size, causes the earth to 
tremble over a space of many miles, producing what 
is called an earthquake.” 








P. 172. “Cénomaus” [en-6-ma‘us]. 

P. 174. “ Pirithoiis ” [pi-rith’6-us]. 

P. 182. “Alcamenes” [al-kam/e-néz]. 

P. 182. “Giustiniani” [joos-té-né-a’né]. 

P. 194. “Carrey” [ka-ra’]. 

P. 202. “Agoracritus” [ag-6-rak’ri-tus ]. 

P. 202. “ Hegeso” [hé-jé’s6]. 

P. 204. ‘ Eurydice” [i-rid’i-sé].—“* Persephone” 
[per-sef’o-ne]. 

P. 208. ‘“ Diadumenos” [di-a-dii’me-nos]. A title 
derived from a Greek word which means binding 
the hair. 

P. 213. “ Zour de force.” A feat of strength or 
skill. 

P. 217. “Meleager” [mel-e-a’jer]. The Argo- 
naut who killed the Calydonian boar. 

P. 218. ‘“Cephisodotus” [sef-i-sad’o-tus]. 

P. 228. “Eros.” The god of love. “ Phryne” 
[fri’né]. 

P. 230. “Leochares” [l€-ok’a-réz]. “ Sila- 


nion ” [si-la’ni-on]. 


P. 240. “ Apoxyomenos ” [a-pok-si-om’e-nos]. 

P. 244. “Genre statues.” See page 256 of the 
text-book. 

P. 272. “ Penthesilea” [pen-the-si-lé’a]. 
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P. ; 

P. 279. “Chiaroscuro” [kia-ros-koo’rd]. See 
page 237 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November. 

P. 284. “Corneto” [kor-na’t6]. A town about 


tv 


78. “Giotto” [jot-t6]. An Italian painter. 
7 


forty miles northwest of Rome. 

P. 286. “Fayyum” or Fayum [fi-oom’]. An 
Egyptian province southwest of Cairo. 

“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

P. 311. “Ephorus” [ef’6-rus]. A Greek his- 
torian who lived in the first part of the fourth 
century B. C.—‘“The-o-pom’pus.” A Greek his- 
torian who died near the close of the same century. 

P. 313. “Ister.” The Latin name of the 
Danube River. 

P. 314. “ Fiscus.” Latin; public treasury. 

” 


P. 316. “ Borysthenes ” [b6-ris’thé-néz]. The 





Dnieper River. “Tanais” [ta’na-is]. The Don. 
P. 316. “Geta” [jé’té]. The name applied in 
ancient times to a Thracian people living in modern 


3ulgaria. 
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P. 316. “ Phocylides” [f6-sil’i-déz]. An epic 
poet born in Ionia about 560 B.C. 

P. 317. The “Gnomic” poets were those who 
expressed their observations on life and morals in a 
sententious style. When reference is made to 


” 


Greek poets the term “Gnomic poets” usually 
signified Solon, Phocylides, Theognis, and Simon- 
ides of Ceos. 

P. 322. “Bema.” A stage or platform on which 
speakers stood while addressing an assembly. 

P. 323. “Pillars of Hercules.” The two prom- 
ontories at the eastern extremity of the strait of 
Gibraltar, one being in Europe and the other 
opposite, in Africa. 

P. 325. “Placita.” Latin for opinions, maxims. 

P. 328. “Grand seigneur. Great lord. 

P. 331. “£xedra” [eks’e-dra or ek-sé’dra]. A 
raised platform on which were seats for repose and 
conversation. They were built in the open air, 
sometimes by the roadside, or in any other public 
place. 


REQUIRED READING JN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE STORY OF VICTOR HUGO.” 

1. “IJmpériale.” Imperial. This style of beard 
is said to have been so called because it was worn 
by Emperor Napoleon III. 

2. “Fra Diavolo” [fra dé-a’v6-l6]. An Italian 
robber hanged at Naples in 1806. 

“ The members of a congre- 


3. “ Feuillantines.” 
gation of nuns organized in the last part of the six- 
teenth century.” 
4. ‘ Moi, qui,” etc. 
I who, always fleeing from the cities and courts, 
Have scarcely seen the course of three lusters completed. 
A luster was a period of five years. 
5. “Aux Grands,” etc. The grateful fatherland 
to great men. 
6. “Ji n'y a,” etc. 
capitol to the Tarpeian Rock. The Tarpeian Rock 
was a cliff on the Capitoline Hill in Rome, over 


It is only a step from the 


which condemned criminals were thrown. 

7. “Les Misérables [la mé-za-rabl’].——“ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer.” The Toilers of the Sea. 
——* Chansons des Rues et des Bois.” Songs of 
the Streets and of the Woods. 

8. “L’Art d’Etre Grand-pére.” The Art of Be- 
ing Grandfather.——“ Quatre Vents de 1’Esprit.” 
Four Winds of the Spirit. 

“VICTOR HUGO AS A POET.” 

1. “Les Deux Iles.” The Two Isles. “A la 

Colonne,” etc. At the Pillar of the Place Ven- 





déme. 


2. “Les Feuilles d’Automne.” The Leaves of 
Autumn. 

3. “Priére pour Tous.” Prayer for All. 

4. “Les Chants du Crépuscule.” The Songs 
of Twilight. 

5. “Del Allemagne.” 
6. “Génie du Christianisme.’ 


About Germany. 
> Genius of Chris- 
tianity. 


7. “Les Voix Intérieures.” Inner Voices.—— 
‘ Les Rayons et les Ombres.” Lights and Shadows. 
Pi o 
8. “La Vache.” The Cow. 
R 


9. “ Tristesse d’Olympio.” Sadness of Olympia. 


’ Night on the Ocean. 


——* Oceano Nox.’ 

10. ‘ Brumaire.” The second month of the cal- 
endar of the French Republic, beginning October 
22 and ending November 20. 


’ 


11. “Autrefois.” Formerly.——*“ Aujourd’hui.” 
To-day. 

12. “ Lusiad.” An epic by Camoens in ten can- 
tos, published in 1572. It is the national epic of 
Portugal. 

13. “Ziard” A small coin formerly in circula. 
tionin France. The first /éavds were made of silver 
but afterward of copper. 

14. “Le Doigt dela Femme.” The Woman’s 
Finger. 

“ CHARACTERISTICS OF HUGO’S WORK AND CAREER.” 

1. “ Quatre-vingt-treize” [ka-tru-vaN-traz]. 
Ninety-three. 

2. “ Zruands.” Vagrants. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS, 


GREEK ART.” 
the creations 


“A HISTORY OF 
1.Q. Of 
Greek sculpture which have been preserved to us? 


what nature are of 
A. They are partly original Greek works and partly 
copies executed in Roman times from Greek orig- 
inals. 

What material was used for the earliest 
A. Wood. 


What were the choicest varieties of marble 


2. Q. 
Greek temple-images ? 
z Q. 
used in sculpture? A. The Parian and Pentelic. 
q Q. 
or group frequently constructed? A. 


Of what was an early Greek marble statue 
Of several 
pieces of marble joined together. 

5. Q. 


vitality, and the impulsiveness of Greek marble 


To what may be ascribed the freedom, the 
sculpture? A. To the sculptor’s habit of working 
freely as genius inspired him instead of copying 
with the help of exact measurements. 

6. Q. 
does the author call attention ? 


To what fact which is often forgotten 
A. That Greek 
marble scupture was always more or less painted. 

Of what 
Greek sculptures constructed? A. 


7. Q. materials besides marble were 
Bronze, gold 
and ivory, and terra-cotta. 

2 

8. Q. 


the varieties of Greek sculpture? A. 


Under what classes does the author group 
Architectural 
sculpture, cult-images, votive sculpture, sepulchral 
sculpture, honorary statues, and ornamental sculp- 


ture. 

g. Q. What were the principal subjects of archi- 
tectural sculpture? A. Mythology. 

10. Q. To what age does the development of 


realistic portraiture belong? A. To the age of 
Alexander and his successors. 

11. Q. What is shown by the works which can 
be dated about the middle of the sixth century ? 
A. A degree of advancement which implies more 
than half a century of development since the first 
rude beginnings. 

12. Q. What do tradition and the sculptural 
remains teach concerning the diffusion of artistic ac- 
tivity? A. 
were numerous and widely diffused. 

13. Q. 
some of the characteristics of the heads of the figures 
The 
protuberant eyeballs, prominent cheek-bones, the 
square, protruding chin, and a mouth with slightly 
upturned corners. 

14. Q. 
ment-sculptures found? A. 


That the centers of artistic activity 
In the early archaic period what were 


which long persisted in Greek sculpture? A. 


Where were the earliest known pedi- 
Qn the Acropolis of 
Athens in the excavations of 1885-90. 





15. Q. 
A. A low relief of soft foros representing Hercules 


What is the most primitive of these? 


slaying the many-headed hydra. 

16. Q. What has been a favorite subject of 
Greek art at all periods? A. Gigantomachy, or 
the battle of gods and giants. 

a7. Q. 
tained by Ionic sculptors about the middle of the 
sixth century? A. By the group reliefs from the 


By what is indicated the development at- 


Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

18. Q. By what are the works of the second 
half of the 
marked? A. 


archaic period of Greek sculpture 
By a simplicity and sincerity of pur- 
pose, an absence of all ostentation, a conscientious 
and loving devotion on the part of the sculptors. 


19. Q. 


isocephaly in Greek relief-sculpture? A. 


What is meant by the principle of 
The con- 
vention whereby the heads of figures in an extended 
composition are ranged on nearly the same level. 

20. Q. To whom are to be attributed most of 
the standing figures in the new treasures of the 
Acropolis Museum? A. To Ionian sculptors and 
Athenian sculptors brought under Ionian influences. 

21. Q. What is the usual position of these fig- 
ures? A. They stand with the left foot a little ad- 
vanced, the body and head facing directly forward 
with primitive stiffness. 


ss. ©. 


of Greek sculpture? A. 


What is meant by the transitional period 
That stage in which the 
last steps were taken toward perfect freedom of 
style. 
23. Q. To what period of political history does 
A. To that 


period beginning with the year of the Persian in- 


the “ transitional period ” correspond ? 


vasion of Greece under Xerxes and extending to the 
middle of the century. 


24. Q. What cities were the leading artistic cen- 
ters? A. Athens and Argos. 

25. Q. What is the earliest example preserved 
to us of a group of sculpture other than a pediment- 
group? A. Statuesof Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

26. Q. What was the chief material used by 


Myron and what did his range of subjects include ? 
A. His chief material was bronze and his subjects 
included divinities, heroes, men, and animals. 


27. Q. Of what noted work is Myron the sculp- 


tor? A. The Discobolus. 

28. Q. For what do Myron’s' works show a fond- 
ness? A. For the expression of movement. 

29. Q. Of what do most of the original works 


of the “transitional period ” consist? A. Of archi- 


tectural sculpture. 














30. Q. What remains of the sculptured decora- 
tion of the temple of Zeus at Olympia have been 
found? A. Two pediment-groups, sculptured me- 
topes, and the acroteria. 
Q. Toward what 


do the pediment-group 


Toward realism. 


31. 
sculptures show a tendency? A. 

32. Q. What are the characteristics of art in 
this age? <A. Simplicity, purity, and freshness of 
feeling, and a not quite complete emancipation from 
the formalism of an earlier day. 

33- Q. What period has become proverbial as 
one of extraordinary artistic and literary splendor? 
A. The Age of Pericles. 


34. Q. Who was the great Athenian artist of 
that period? A. Phidias. 

35. Q. What was the supreme architectural 
achievement of the Periclean age? A. The Par- 
thenon. 

36. Q. Of what does the Parthenon frieze pre- 


sent an idealized picture? A. The procession from 
the market-place to the Acropolis on the occasion of 
Athena’s chief festival. 
2. & ‘What are the 
Greek art that have escaped annihilation ? 


creations of 
A. The 


sublimest 


pediment-figures of the Parthenon. 

38. Q. Of the sculptured remains of the Erech- 
theum what is the most interesting? A. The Cary- 
atides of the southern porch. 

39. Q. What is the best preserved copy of the 
identifiable works of Polyclitus? A. The Naples 
copy of the Doryphorus found in Pompeii in 1797. 


40. Q. Of what noted work was Pzonius the 
sculptor? A. A Victory. 
41. Q. What character did art take on in the 


fourth century B. C.? A. A cosmopolitan character- 


42. Q. Who is the first great sculptor of the 
fourth century? <A. Scopas. 
43. Q. What is the obvious characteristic mark 


of Scopadean heads? A. A tragic intensity of 

expression. 
44. Q. 

seen in the group Eirene and Plutus? 


What characteristic of the new era is 
A. The 
tenderness expressed by posture. 

45. Q. Among the works of Praxiteles to which 
must the place of honor be given? A. To his Her. 
mes with the infant Dionysus on his arm. 


46. Q. What was the most famous work of 
Praxiteles? A. The Aphrodite of Cnidus. 
47. Q. Of what character was the genius of 


Praxiteles? A. Preeminently sunny, drawn toward 
what is fair and graceful and untroubled, ignoring 
what is tragic. 

48. Q. What is the most beautiful Greek por- 
trait statue known? A. The Sophocles of the 


Lateran. 

49. Q. For what works of sculpture was there a 
demand in the Hellenistic period of Greek sculp- 
ture? 


A. Sculpture to be used as mere ornaments 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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in the interior of palaces and private houses, as well 
as in public buildings and places. 

50. Q. How did this demand affect Greek sculp- 
ture? A. Greek sculpture gained immensely in va- 
riety, but at the expense of its elevation of spirit. 

51. Q. What were the principal classes of 
sculpture belonging to 
A. Religious portrait-sculpture, 


the Hellenistic period ? 
genre sculpture, 
and pictorial reliefs. 

52. Q. Of the actual productions of the Rhodian 
School of sculpture what is the only group we pos- 
A. Laocoén and his sons. 

Examples of what kind of Greek painting 
Vase-painting. 


sess? 
53- Q. 
are very abundant? A. 


54. Q. Of what character are the subjects of the 
decoration of the Frangois vase? A. Almost wholly 
legendary. 

55. Q. What method of vase-painting began 
about 540? A. The red-figured style of painting. 

56. Q. Who was a noted vase-painter in early 
Greece? A. Euphronius. 

57- Q. What kind of painting was chiefly prac- 


ticed by Polygnotus? A. Mural. 


58. Q. What other branch of painting began to 
attain importance in the time of Polygnotus? 
A. Scene-painting for theatrical performances. 

59. Q. When was the golden age of Greek 
painting? A. The fourth century. 

60. Q. Whowas the most famous of the paint- 


ers of that time? A. Apelles. 





“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

s. ©. 

by the Greeks what is the most modern and en- 
lightened? A. The tract “On the Sublime.” 

2. Q. What was the general attitude of the 

author in regard to genius? A. The author 

claimed that though genius is distinctly heaven- 


Of all the works on the theory of art left 


born, its splendid results are attained by using the 
resources of art. 
3 ©. 


regarding the condition of Greece? 
t=) 


What is to be inferred from Dio’s orations 
A. That the 
decadence of Greece was hopeless and complete. 

4. Q. From certain evidence what conclusion is 
to be reached concerning Greece in the days of 
Dio? A. That the days of Dio were not the 
worst which Greece had seen, but that a consider- 
able revival had taken place since its complete 
exhaustion after the great civil wars. 

§. Q. 
the intelligence of the lowest and poorest country 
people and the distant settlements belonging to 
the Hellenic nation? A. That they maintained 
that high level of intelligence and of taste which 
made them the models and the instructors of sur- 
rounding nations. 

6. Q. From what place did Plutarch send out 
his treatises? A. From Cheronea in Beotia. 


What do Dio’s orations show in regard to 
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7. Q. What was the condition of public life at 
that time? A. Political life of a serious kind was 
gone and public questions were of little importance. 

8. Q. What justifies Plutarch’s portrait of the 
ideal Greek citizen? A. The altered state of 
public life. 

9. Q. With 
pared? A. 

10. Q. For what form of government does 
Plutarch express a preference? A. 


what historian is Plutarch com- 


Polybius. 


Monarchy. 

11. Q. At this time what was the only thing a 
popular politician could gain? A. 
bility and burden of expensive honorary duties. 

12. Q. 


The responsi- 


What were probably the most exacting 
of the duties required? A. 


Rome. 


The journeys to 


13- Q. In regard to Greek religion what does 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 


Plutarch show? 
sistence. 

14. Q. What did Plutarch try to show concern. 
ing the rituals of the Egyptians and Greeks? A. 
That they were the same in idea. 

15. Q. Asa thinker what was the character of 
Plutarch? A. He was narrow and bigoted. 

16. Q. What was the real secret of the decay 
and downfall of Greece? <A. This 


A. A great conservative per- 


ingrained 
bigotry. 

sg. Q. 
show? A. 

18. Q. 
A. As lacking in cleanliness and order. 

19. Q. At this period what was the condition of 
Greek women? A. Their life was freer than in the 
preceding periods. 


What do Plutarch’s utterances on art 
Stagnation in Greek art. 
How is Greek housekeeping pictured ? 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—VIII. 

1. What was the cause of Victor Hugo’s exile 
from France ? 

2. When did he return to his native country ? 

3. What political distinction was conferred upon 
him in 1876? 

4. In which of his dramatic works did he violate 
almost all the rules of the old French stage ? 

5. What two novels written by him appeared 
simultaneously in ten languages ? 

6. Who is the most successful living French 
author from a financial point of view ? 

7. Who founded the Royal Library of Paris ? 

8. How did Napoleon regard the savants of his 
time ? 

9g. What was the first newspaper in France ? 

10. What famous church in 
from the antique style of building ? 


Paris is copied 


FRENCH HISTORY.—VIII. 

1. What was the motto of the French Revo- 
lution ? 

2. What did an English statesman writing just 
before the French Revolution say about the then 
existing condition in France ? 

3. At the beginning of the Revolution who con- 
stituted the great bulk of the nation ? 

4. Which class constituted the most intelligent 
portion of the French nation ? 

5. What declaration did Voltaire make in re- 
gard to the work he had accomplished ? 

6. Of how many members was the Estates- 
General of 1789 composed ? 

7. Why probably were the commons allowed to 


have a larger number of representatives in the 
Estates-General of 1789 than both the other orders ? 

8. Who was the president of the Third Estate 
and the Assembly ? 

g. With what remark did the president welcome 
the clergy and the nobility ‘when they joined the 
assembly of the Third Estate ? 

10. What remark was made by Fox, the great 
statesman, when he heard of the storming of the 

3astile ? 


ASTRONOMY.—VIII. 

1. What is meant by the expression “the 
aspects of the planets ”? 

2. What are the aspects to which most frequent 
allusion is made ? 

3- When is a planet said to be in quadrature ? 

4. At what 
appear distinctly gibbous ? 

5- When, if at all, does Jupiter exhibit a slight 
phase? 


position in its orbit does Mars 


6. When does Jupiter remain visible all night ? 

7. What is the position of the plane of Saturn’s 
ring in regard itself 
revolution ? 

8. What is the result of this position of the 
plane of Saturn’s ring ? 

g. Which side of the ring is now in view ? 

10. 


to during its period of 


Which are the only planets ever visible at 
midnight ? 


CURRENT EVENTs.—VIII. 
1. Through how many years does a Congress 
continue ? 





THE €C. £. S. C. CLASSES, 


2. When did the Fifty-fourth Congress assemble? 
3. Where and when did the first Congress con- 
vene? 

j. Which was the first Congress to convene at 
Washington ? 

5. What is the monetary unit of Japan? 
is its value in United States currency ? 

6. Of what does the fractional silver currency of 


What 


Japan consist ? 
7. By whom was the charter for Greater New 
York drafted ? 
8. In what does the proposed charter vest the 
legislative power of Greater New York ? 
9. To what official is granted almost unlimited 
power? 
10. What has lately been done toward prevent- 
ing floods and droughts in the Mississippi Valley ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR APRIL. 
FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—VII, 
He brings 
3. The 


4. Theocritus, Anacreon, Hesiod, 


1. Jules Michelet (1798-1874). 2. 
back the past with unexcelled vividness. 
school of critics. 
Homer, Sophocles, and Aischyius. 5. 
bert. 6. 
tecture. 8. 


Joseph Jou- 
Madame Swetchine. 7. Pointed archi- 
Amaury-Duval, Motez, and Delaroche. 
9. Napoleon. 10. Jacques Louis David. 

FRENCH HISTORY.—VII. 

1. By remitting succession dues, recalling Parlia- 
ment, and reforming the law which made those who 
payed ¢az//es conjointly responsible for the payment 
of the taxes. 2. His advocacy of an economical 
administration and his favorable attitude toward 
reform. 3. Maurepas. 4. Director of the finances. 
5. Freeing the serfs of the royal domain and de- 
stroying the right of pursuit by which the lord 
obtained possession of all the property his fugitive 


serf gained in a foreign country. 6. A treaty of 
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commerce arranging 
chandise common to the two countries. 7. 


for ad valorem duty on mer- 
By his 
schemes for economy. 8. ‘To secure the registra- 
tion of an edict for the loan of a large sum to be 
realized in five years. 9. Marie Antoinette. to. 
They fell upon their knees and uttered the prayer 
“O God! guide and protect us; we are too young 


to govern!” 


ASTRONOMY.—VII, 


1. Apollo when in the morning, and 


seen 
Mercury when it was the evening star. 2. In Sep- 
3. In 
amount of light and heat it receives, the eccentricity 
of 
diameter, and mass. 4. 
ber 9.. 5. 


the planet at those times. 6. 


tember and October. its position, the 


its orbit, the rapidity of its movement, its 
Near May 7 and Novem- 
Because the earth passes the nodes of 
In November, got. 
7. Inthe latter part of August; near the end of 
February. 8. The period between two successive 
oppositions or conjunctions. 9. About 780 days. 
10. The length of time required to perform a 
revolution around the sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—VII. 


1. He must be a native-born citizen of the 


United States at least thirty-five years of age. 2. 
Eight; $8,000. 3. 
tary of agriculture. 4. 


Secretary of interior and secre- 
By the president with the 
consent of the Senate. 5. The second Monday in 
January. 6. The second Wednesday in February 
succeeding the meeting of the electors, in the hall 
of the House of Representatives. 7. The Con- 
gress of the Confederation passed a resolution Sep- 
tember 13, 1788, the last clause of which read, “and 
that the first Wednesday in March next be the time 
.... for commencing, proceeding under the said 
constitution.” ’ was the 4th 
of March. 
Commodore Perry. 


late her own tariff relations with the United States. 


The “first Wednesday ’ 
g. In 1854 by 
10. The right of Japan to regu- 


8. The secretary of war. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882-1900. 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. A. 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. G. 
B. Driscoll, Sidney, Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y.; A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie V. 
Shaw-Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, 
Victoria, B.C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


THE Romans have nearly reached the goal. One 
member of this class writes frog, Michigan: “I am 
glad in one sense that I am so nearly through with 
the course, for I realize the benefit it has been to 
me. I have thought perhaps I should review the 
most interesting portions of the readings, but as 
yet my plans are not definite as to what I shall do 
after graduation. Sometimes there is a month that 
my time is so occupied that I cannot give any atten- 
tion to the readings, but I manage to catch up some 
way, and expect to graduate with my class.” 
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CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill. ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, N. Y, 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 

A YOUNG man who appreciates the value of the 
Chautauqua plan, a member of the Class of ’98, 
writes from Minnesota as follows: “This is my 
third year as a reader of the Chautauqua Course. 
I have always enjoyed the work, and can appre- 
ciate it better each year as its advantages become 
more apparent. No matter how busy a person 
may be, I believe the cases are very rare where 
time cannot be found to do as much reading per 
week as is outlined in the Chautauqua Course, if 
there be first the desire and determination to ac- 
complish it. I took up this course because I felt 
as a young man the great need of a systematic 
course of study along literary and scientific lines, 
and of more general information concerning men 
and events to supplement, to a certain extent, the 
more practical experiences, and relieve the monot- 
ony of a business life. The greatest benefit, it 
seems to me, that can come to a young man from 
the reading of such a course is to get his mind so 
filled with the higher things of life that there may 
be no room for anything degrading and impure.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charies Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ngton, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tien-Tsin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, Mex- 


ico, N. Y 


CLASS EMBLEMS-—-THE FLAG AND THE 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


FERN LEAF. 


THE Class of ’99 has a loyal representative in 


Maine who writes as follows: “I belong to the 


THE C.L. S.C. CLASSES. 


Class of ’99, and wish to say that although I am an 
individual reader and have not the assistance which 
I would receive as a circle reader I find the work 
pleasant and beneficial. I find the course for the 
French-Greek year even more interesting than the 
American.” We trust that the next two years of 
the course will prove equally interesting to this 
reader, and can say that such is certainly the 


prospect. 


CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfoldiny 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III 
Vice Presidents—J. ¥. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Morris A 
Green, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. John A. McKamy, Louisville, Ky 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, Canesteo, N. Y. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y 
Trustee.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, I!! 
CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


A CIRCLE composed of members of this class has 
developed a plan that might be marked with good 
results in almost any small town. The secretary 
writes: “Our reading circle is doing excellent work. 
The plan of constituting the ministers of the town 
a faculty of instruction works admirably. ‘French 
Traits,’ instead of being the burden of the course, 
The attendance each 
The 
ministers of the four denominations have thus been 


has become its chief delight. 
Monday night has been nobly sustained. 
frequently associated in a truly fraternal way, and 
our young people have been unconsciously taught a 
practical lesson in church unity.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A MEMBER of the Class of ’86, who feels that 
she has but just begun to enjoy the benefits of the 
C. L. S. C., says: “I have experienced both pleas- 
ure and profit by the reading. 
years old. The C. L.S. C. means more to me than 
to most members, and I wish to thank the origi- 


1 am seventy-two 


nators of the plan for the privileges received.” 

A MEMBER of the Class of ’96 who is just receiv- 
ing her diploma writes: “If there is one thing of 
which T shall be very proud it will be my Chautau 


qua diploma and the four years of systematic read- 


ing which it represents. Its value cannot be over- 
estimated. I shall endeavor to keep up the read- 


ing for this year in order to get the French history.” 














LOCAL 


ch S&S C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


CIRCLES. 





MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. &. &.. C. 

Oventnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday 
Mitton Day—December 9 
Co..ece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3 
Spec1aL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LonGrettow Dayv—February 27 

SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


CHARLEMAGNE Day—October 30 

nt Louts”? Day—November 30 
oF ARC 
Day—January 4. 


Sal 
JoAN Day—December 4. 


RICHELIEt 


New 


His trip was a visit to 


BisHop JoHN H. VINCENT sailed from 
York 


South America to preside over conferences and 


on December tf. 
supervise the mission stations of the church which 
he serves as bishop. From a private letter which 
the editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN recently received 
from him we quote: 

“ My trip has been satisfactory, albeit the ocean 
voyage was anything but agreeable. But this is a 
marvelous country, and it would be a good deal of 
an eye-opener to multitudes in North America if 
they were to visit these republics. I am well along 
in my journey and begin to look toward the Andes, 
the plains of Chili, then Peru, then Panama, and 
The climate in these parts, Argentine 
The weather has been hot 


then home. 
and Uruguay, is lovely. 
and dusty, and the locusts are here in great num- 
bers, but they don’t come every year. In Monte- 
video there is talk of revolution, but such talk is 
perennial. Buenos Ayres is a great city, enterprising 
in some respects as Chicago, brilliant as Paris 
It has a 


the 
city of business and society and pleasure. 
population of seven hundred thousand and is grow- 
ing. I have visited Parana, six hundred miles up 
the Parana River, and next week I go five hundred 
miles up the Uruguay to Concordia. 

“ My health is good and I have greatly enjoyed 
my official work. I held a Chautauqua Vesper 
Service one Sunday evening in this city, and, to my 
surprise, at Rosario, nearly two hundred miles up 
the Uruguay, I found a flourishing Chautauqua Cir- 
cle. Itis made up of representative English and 
Scotch people. The organizers are a lady from St. 
Louis who has lived here many years and a young 
Methodist Episcopal preacher who was once a re- 
porter on the Chautaugua Assembly Herald, and who 


is now pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 


Rosario.” 





MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 
Appison Day—May 1. 


SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday 


Spectra SuNpAy—July, second Sunday 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

Str. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday 


DAYS FOR 1896-97. 


Homer Day—February 12. 
Socrates Day—March 5s. 
EraMiInonpas Day—April 24 
Putptas Day—May 24. 


MAINE.—Unity of purpose, which is the sure 
road to success in any undertaking, characterizes 
the circle at Belfast, of which one of their number 
writes: “Our Seaside Circle meets every Monday 
afternoon and we have an attendance of nine, all in- 
terested in the readings for the year.” Each meet- 
ing is put in charge of a leader, and the outlined 
programs are carried out. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—From the original three who 
comprised Keep Pace Circle at its beginning, has 
sprung up an organization of wonderful power and 
excellence. It is divided into three branches, situated 
at Atlantic, Everett, and Waltham, with some mem- 
bers at West Newton, and numbers forty readers, 
part of whom are postgraduates, but the majority of 
the Classes of ’99 and 1900. 
poem written by one of the class, entitled “ An Ode 


From a meritorious 


to Chautauqua Education,” we quote the following: 


Chautauqua! for no fairer brow can we the laurel twine ; 
No kindlier mission blesses man than this sweet work of thine— 
To broaden knowledge, train to thought, the mind with truth 
to fill, 
In all his works our God to know and find his wisdom still. 
—International Circle at Hull was so named from 
the remarkable fact that in the seven who organized 
the class last year were represented seven different 
countries. One of the members lives in Cambridge, 
but keeps in touch with the work through corres- 
pondence. Their motto is from Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam ” 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music, as before, 
But vaster. 

——The Hiawathas at Holyoke meet every second 
week and vary their programs with music and reci- 
tations. 

New York.—We note with pleasure the work 
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and progress of the Norwich Circle. The secretary 
writes: “The Norwich Chautauqua Circle was 
started in ’94 with three members; last year there 
were twenty-eight and this year we number fifty- 
seven. Our meetings, held every two weeks, are 
well attended and a committee appoints a leader 
who prepares the program. At each meeting we have 
for a closing number of our program a game of 
some description, as an old-fashioned spelling-match, 
or the guessing of the authors of selected quota- 
The following program will perhaps give an 


tions.” 
idea of their work: 

Roll Call—Quotations from French authors. 

Character Sketch— Napoleon. 

Reading from ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.”’ 

Reading—‘‘ Waterloo ”’ from ‘‘ Les Misérables.”’ 

Reading from “‘ Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica.” 

Pronouncing Game. 
—tThe circle at Ithaca hopes to keep steadfast, 
and is trying to get others to join in the Chautau- 
qua enterprise. They were recently favored by a 
lecture on astronomy by a professor of Cornell Uni- 
versity.——A new name is added to the Mahaffy 
Circle of Brooklyn.——The class at Bath is com- 
posed of members from the Classes of ’99 and 
1900.——Arbor-vitz Circle at Cohoes sends list of 
officers. 

New JeERSEY.—Verona Circle does noble work 
in the Chautauqua cause. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The circle connected with Spring 
Garden M. E. Church, Philadelphia, has a member- 
ship of about sixty and an attendance of almost a 
hundred. An alumni association has been organ- 
ized by the graduates of the York C. L. S. C.—— 
Encouraging reports come from Fort Lebceuf Circle 
at Waterford. 

NortTH CAROLINA.—The middle of summer will 
find the large circle at Tarboro with a clean record. 
This class is presided over by an old Chautauquan, 
who handles the subjects with a masterly hand, 
making the meetings so profitable and interesting 
that all delight to attend. 

FLoRIDA.—A grand procession marked the suc- 
cessful close of the Assembly at De Funiak Springs, 
when nine graduates passed through the arches; 
five hundred joined in the march, including fifty 
flower girls, the choir, the normal school, officers, 
etc. Dr. Davidson recognized the graduates. 

Onlo.—Otterbein Circle at 
much attention to the work of the C. L. S. C. 

INDIANA.—Kokomo Circle is to be congratulated 


Westerville gives 


on a successful entertainment and reception, which 
is described in the following letter: “The Chau- 
tauquans send greetings of good will to all inter- 
ested in this course of reading. Our circle consists 
of sixteen members—eight graduates and eight be- 
longing to the Class of ’99. We gave an entertain- 
ment recently, to which six hundred invitations were 


issued. The cards bore this quotation : 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Attune your hearts to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand ills and lengthens life. 
— Shakespeare. 
The reception was held in Grace M. E. Church, 
which was beautifully decorated with flags, palms, 
and ferns, emblems of the Class of ’99. An orches- 
tra of stringed instruments furnished music in an 
alcove of the main auditorium. The ladies received 
the guests as at home. The husbands of the ladies 
distributed programs and seated the guests. Little 
girls in bright attire distributed favors—red, white, 
and blue ribbon inscribed with ‘C. L. S. C., ’97,’ and 
this quotation from Homer: ‘This pledge receive, 
a gift, memorial of our friendship.’ After the 
guests were seated, a very short address of welcome 
was made by one of the ladies, touching on the 
Chautauqua work and introducing Mr. Leland 
Powers, whom we greeted with the Chautauqua 
salute. Mr. Powers captured the hearts of our 
As this 
was his first visit to Kokomo, our people are loud 


guests with his matchless impersonations. 


and enthusiastic in praise of him and of the 
C. L. S. C. that brought him here. 
in what we undertook, as true Chautauquans—in 


We succeeded 


pleasing and entertaining our friends and in bringing 
our work to their notice.” Besides the regular 
circle of eleven members, the class at Knights- 
town has eleven graduates and a Bible class of 
sixteen. 

Wisconsin.—The Classes of ’98, ’99, and 1900 
are represented in Holmes Circle of Portage. In 
addition to the regular course, they are making a 


study of French literature and Greek history. They 


have also made a very interesting study of Paris 


with a map, locating and describing noted objects 
of interest. Portage also has a large Society of the 
Hall in the Grove. 

MINNESOTA.—The Perian Circle of Stillwater is 
loud in the praises of Chautauqua work, and the 
report for the last few months gives evidence of 
their energy in carrying out their plans. At almost 
every meeting a paper on some special topic is read, 
At 
their last quarterly meeting about a hundred guests 
were present and listened to a very delightful pro 
gram, which consisted of papers on popular themes, 


which they find encourages original thought. 


with music and recitations. An efficient set of 
officers have the circle in charge, and the thirty-six 
members aid them to the best of their ability. 
Circle readers at Jackson are assisted:in their study 
of astronomy by lectures on that subject which the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church gives every 
week.._— A class at Madelia has fifteen enrolled 
members and eight others are reading and are 
becoming very much interested in the C. L. S. C. 
Iowa.—Last year’s Membership Books 
been forwarded to students in Blairstown.——En- 


have 


rollments in the Class of 1900 come from Columbia 








Setar ates ge 








C. L. S. C., Cedar Falls. The circle at Castana 
is alive. 

MiIssouRI.—Names are received from circles at 
Saint Louis and Maysville. 

KANSAS.—The readers at Paola are doing excel- 
Names are 





lent work under efficient leadership. 
enrolled from Pittsburg. 
CALIFORNIA.—Vallejo Circle continues progres- 
sive in studying the required reading. A course of 
-A 
unique folded envelope is received, inclosing an in- 





lectures on Greece were successfully given. 


vitation to an open meeting and informal reception 
to be given by the Central Chautauqua Circle of 
San Francisco, at the Central M. E. Church. 
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OrEGON.—A large number of ’99’s belong to the 
class at Prairie City. 

PRIZES FOR 1896. 

At the examination, August 19, under the 
auspices of the “Chautauqua New Education in 
the Church,” the following candidates received the 
highest number of marks: May Wightman, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 225; Mrs. E. J. Burgess, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., 212; Miss Ella A. Stowell, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., 190; Mrs. A. G. Plestel, University Park, 
Col., 190. 

The “ Lovat Medal” therefore goes to Miss May 
Wightman of Pittsburg, Pa. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Of the many able and _ scholarly 

A History of ; — , - 
Methodism, ™enin Methodism no one is more 
favorably or more widely known than 

is Dr. J. M. Buckley, the author of “A History of 
Methodism in the United States.”* His long serv- 
ice in the Methodist Episcopal Church, where he 
has occupied places of honor and responsibility for 
many years, and his large experience in literary lines 
peculiarly fit him for the authorship of a work 
of this kind. In his usually happy and forceful 
style he has set forth all the salient points of the 
development of Methodistic Christianity from its 
first inception to the present time. By a brief but 
omprehensive vésumé of the condition of morals 
ind religion before the opening of the sixteenth 
century the way is opened for an intelligent study 
of the progress of Christianity in England, begin- 
ning with medieval times and following the develop- 
ment of Protestantism from the reign of Henry VIIT. 
through the various governmental changes to the 
time of William and Mary. Then the author intro- 
duces the Wesleys, and with rare skill shows the 
growth of Methodistic ideas through the biograph- 
ical medium, and as the history proceeds the names 
of many of those who helped in the propagation of 
Methodism in the United States are brought into 
the narrative. The opposition and persecution to 
which Methodists were subjected are fully brought 
out, and the questions which caused heated contro- 
versies and disunions in earlier days are fully and 
clearly elucidated. The General Conference re- 
ceives a large share of the author’s attention, not, 
however, to the exclusion of the various societies 
for the propagation of Methodism or the educa- 
tional and philanthropic institutions. The appendix 
also contains several papers of interest to the mem- 


*A History of Methodism in the United States. By James 
M. Buckley. Illustrated. Two vols. 489 +-489 pp. $5.00. Sold 
by subscription only. New York: The Christian Literature Co. 


bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A large 
number of excellent portraits of men prominent in 
the work of the organization accompany the text of 
both volumes, which are full of judiciously chosen 
facts that every Methodist ought to know. 


When we know that Hamilton 
Essays. x " P 
Wright Mabie is the author of 
“ Essays on Nature and Culture ’* we feel sure that 
they contain sentiments both charming and inspir- 
ing. After an examination of the contents we are 
not disappointed. From a study of nature he draws 
lessons which only a close observer with trained 
powers of thought would discern, and he expresses 
and applies them in a style which is delightful in its 
simplicity and directness. 

Another series of admirable essays by the same 
author, “Books and Culture,”t is an excellent 
companion-book to his “Essays on Nature and 
Culture.” It is delightful reading and those par- 
ticularly interested in literature will find in these 
essays entertainment, refreshment, and inspiration. 

Of the many booklets written on the subject of 
marriage, few express more sound sense than is 
contained in the short essay by Anthony W. 
Thorold, D.D.{ His opinions are offered in an 
interesting way and are worthy of more careful atten- 
tion in the reproduction than seems to have been 
accorded by those who had the typographical work 
in charge, if for no other reason than that “ any- 
thing worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


“ The Sense of Beauty ”|| isa book which cannot 





*Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 326 pp.—t Books and Culture. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 279 pp. $1.25. ¢On Marriage. By Anthony W. 
Thorold, D.D. 77 pp. socts. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

|| The Sense of Beauty. By George Santayana. 284 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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be lightly skimmed over. To comprehend fully the 
discussions the reader must follow carefully the 
arguments from page to page. It is really a work 
on esthetics, in which the author, after an introduc- 
tion on the methods of this science, proceeds to 
discuss the nature of beauty, defining it as “ pleasure 


” 


regarded as the quality of a thing,” or “pleasure 
objectified.” The materials which constitute beauty, 
its form, and its expression, are the subjects to 
which the remainder of the book is devoted. 

In opening his “ Studies Subsidiary to the Works 
of Bishop Butler’* the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone emphasizes the importance of Butler’s method 
of argument in the “ Analogy,” claiming that it 
constitutes the most forceful among the reasons 
adduced to show that “this [the ‘ Analogy’] is no 


obsolete or antiquated treatise.” After noting the 
application of this method to the Scriptures, the 
author comments on the most important critics of 
Butler and sets forth his mental qualities, the 
salient points of his positive teaching, and the in- 
fluence of his life and work, closing the first part of 
the essay with a summary of the arguments for the 
study of Butler's writings. In the second division of 
the treatise there is an investigation and discussion 
of the doctrines of Butler, helpful especially to 
those interested in the study of the “ Analogy.” 

The theories demonstrated by the facts con- 
tained in an essay on history,t by Brooks Adams, 
are, he tells us, “the effect, and not the cause, of 
the way in which the facts unfolded themselves.” 
It is his opinion that laws govern the succession of 
historical events, to prove which he has presented in 
a lucid manner many interesting facts in the world’s 
history from the early days of Roman dominion to 
modern times. This second edition is neatly bound 
and printed in clear type on excellent paper. 

The volumes bearing the title ‘ Occasional 
Papers ”{ contain selections from papers which the 
late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C. L., contributed to 
periodical literature between the years 1846 and 
1890. The papers deal with books by prominent 
authors and with various subjects of general in- 
terest. Carlyle, Stanley, Merivale, Epictetus, Renan, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and Dr. Newman are some of 
the many names which appear in the table of con- 
tents, concerning the works of whom Dean Church 
has written interesting criticisms. 


One of the most difficult tasks 
The Last Quarter- a . 
Century in the Which writers are called upon to 
United States. herform is that of setting forth the 
events of contemporaneous history in a disinterested 
* Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 370 pp. $2.00.——t The Law 
of Civilization and Decay. By Brooks Adams. 407 pp—— 
¢Occasional Papers. By the Late R. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C.L. Two vols. 429+500 pp. $3.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


and unprejudiced manner. This the president of 
Brown University, E. Benjamin Andrews, has 
undertaken to do in “The History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,”* the main 
portion of the contents of which recently appeared 
in magazine articles. A short résumé of events in 
the ten years immediately preceding 1870, followed 
by an account of the situation at the beginning of 
President Grant’s administration, comprises the 
opening chapter. As we read on through the two 
volumes the exciting events of the crucial period 
through which our government passed in the early 
seventies are brought to our attention and the 
incidents of the succeeding years, as late as 1895, 
are so vividly presented that the reader actually 
lives again the rapidly changing experiences of the 
last quarter of a century. A complete history the 
author has not purported to produce, hence the 
reader will not be disappointed when he finds a 
narrative including only the occurrences of national 
import. Interest in the work will be increased by 
the wealth of splendid illustrations, which picture 
several hundred persons, places, and events, and the 
extensive index at the close of the second volume 
is a valuable adjunct to books of this kind. 


— The moral side of the struggle which 

— has been agitating South Africa is 
forcefully presented in a small volume called 
“ Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland,”t by 
Olive Schreiner. The injustice, the cruelty, and 
the barbarity which characterize the acts of raiders 
in South Africa are strongly impressed upon the 
reader’s mind, and Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company are set forth in no enviable light. Ina 
really unique and original way the author has 
related her story, which brings a plaintive and 
touching message from the oppressed native of the 
Dark Continent. 

Three unmarried women, denominated “ old 
maids”${ by the author, went to Hawaii, one to 
study into the Hawaiian question and the other two 
as companions. Their experiences, the customs of 
the people, and the beauties and grandeur of the 
island scenery are admirably described during the 
course of the story, into which just enough senti- 
ment, jealousy, and intrigue are interwoven to make 
it pleasant reading. 

A story full of pathos is entitled ‘The Green 
The latter’ part of the 
eighteenth century is the time in which the author 


Graves of Balgowrie.” 





*The History of the Last Quarter-Century in the United 
States, 1870-1895. By E. Benjamin Andrews. With more than 
Three Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. Two vols. 412+439 
pp. $5.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

+ Trooper Peter Ha!ket of Mashonaland. By Olive Schreiner. 
133 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

¢ Three Old Maids in Hawaii. By Ellen Blackmar Maxwell. 
394 pp. $1.50. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: 
Curts and Jennings. 
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has placed the characters, and the scene of the tale 
is a country parish of Scotland. It is the sad story* 
of two sisters whose mother, a widow, having her 
own plans for their education, isolates them from 
all society, leaves them to their own resources, and 
refrains from showing them any parental affection. 
From these conditions there has been constructed 
a picture of life in which there is little happiness. 
In spite of this there is an attractiveness in the 
author’s style and character-sketching which is hard 
to resist. 

In “Witch Winnie in Holland”? are pleasantly 
narrated the incidents of a few months’ stay in 
Ifolland, where the principal characters are pursu- 
ing art studies. People of the sort we all like to 
know are actors in the story, and through them we 
learn much of art and artists in Holland, and repro- 
duced in the illustrations are pictures from Van- 
dyke, Rubens, Franz Hals, and other eminent 
artists. 

The sepoy mutiny has furnished Flora Annie 
Steel material for a story of unusual interest, which 
she calls “On the Face of the Waters.” 
the first to the last page the recital gives evidence 


From 


of thorough research and a complete comprehension 
of existing conditions in India at the time of the 
The historical facts, which the author tells 
us in the prefatory remarks “are scrupulously ex- 


revolt. 


act, even to the date, the hour, the scene, the very 
weather,” are given with great minuteness of detail, 
and from them the reader may obtain a good 
notion of the causes and progress of the mutiny. 
The story also portrays the character of English 
officials in those days, and gives a vivid picture of 
the superstition and customs of the natives. 

An interesting and amusing story into which 
touching strains are introduced is “The Ging- 
ham Bag.”|| An old heirloom in the Potter family 
was this gingham bag, and strange as it may 
seem it caused much trouble to the owners. It is a 
tale of rural New England, and in it are depicted 
energetic, conscientious people of long ago. 


In recent Napoleonic literature 
Life of 


: one of the most extensive and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


for the most part impartial works 
is Sloane’s “Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.”§ In 
magazine form Dr. Sloane’s work first appeared, 
and he won many encomiums both for the literary 





*The*Green Graves of Balgowrie. By Jane Helen Find- 


later. 341pp. $1.25.——t Witch Winniein Holland. By Eliz- 
abeth W. Champney. With Numerous Illustrations. 324 pp. 
$1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
¢ On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Annie Steel. 483 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The Gingham Bag: The Tale of an Heirloom. By Mar- 


garet Sydney. Illustrated. 
lishing Company. 

§ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Ph.D.,L.H D. Vol. I. 


369 pp. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 


3y William Milligan Sloane, 
New York: The Century Co. 


299 pp 
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quality of his composition and for the accuracy of 
detail. In the first of the four volumes into which 
these magazine articles are to be bound the author 
has followed closely the life of Napoleon from his 
birth to the possession of Venice by the French 
troops in 1797. It is an historical biography in 
which the author exhibits the characteristics of the 
man Napoleon through his relation to the events of 
the period of which he is a representative. Each 
peculiar trait of his character is brought out and no 
one characteristic is emphasized. Indeed the frank- 
ness of the author leads him to conceal nothing, not 
even the disagreeable in Napoleon’s nature, thus 
leaving the reader to weigh for himself the evidence 
of this man’s greatness and form his own estimate 
of a great personality. The style in which Dr. 
Sloane has given us this biography is quite simple 
and generally lucid. However, the simplicity which 
characterizes the author’s work does not enter at 
all into the mechanical make-up of the book. The 
covers are quite gorgeous, with back and corners of 
brilliant red leather, and the evidence of sumptu- 
osity does not stop with the binding; it continues 
in the pictorial division of the volume, which begins 
with a reproduction in color of Meissonier’s “1814.” 
This is followed by about seventy full-page illustra- 
tions of great artistic merit, many of them repro- 
ducing noted works of art appropriate to the subject 
treated. 
that can be desired, being printed in large, clear 
type, on heavy paper. 
left on each page, in which, at the top, appear the 
number of the chapter to which the page belongs 
and the date of the everits described. 


Typographically also the volume is all 


Broad marginal spaces are 


Se A treatise called “ Evolution or Cre- 
Religious. ee ame ‘ 
ation ’* presents a critical review of 
the various opinions in regard to the first appear- 
The theories 
of evolutionists are discussed, in confutation of which 


the remarks of many scientists are quoted. Geo- 


ance of the human race on the earth. 


logical and archeological science and written history 
are made to contribute their share of proof against 
naturalistic views of the origin of life and the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. The Bible is given a place 
among the authorities on the question of the origin 
of the species, concerning which it teaches, accord- 
ing to the belief of this author, that Christ previous 
to his birth in Palestine appeared in Eden and cre- 
ated man and woman, endowing them with life. 
The book called “ The Prophets of the Christian 
Faith ””¢ is a collection of papers by eleven men 
having a high reputation in theological and literary 





* Evolution or Creation. By Prof. Luther Tracy Townsend, 
D.D. 318 pp. $1.25. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

+ The Prophets of the Christian Faith. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, the very Rev. F. W. Farrar, and others. 241 pp. $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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fields. The opening discourse, by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, defines a prophet and his office, and the 
succeeding papers give us portraitures of several 
who may, according to the definition, be classed 
with the inspired interpreters of the Divinity, among 
whom are the Apostle Paul, St. Augustine, John 
Wycliffe, Martin Luther, John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Horace Bushnell. Other writers who 
have contributed to this collection are the Rev. 
Francis Brown, Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. T. T. 
Munger, aud the very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

A helpful little book on questions which often 
trouble the Christian is called “ The Secret of Guid- 
ance.”* Burden-bearing, the duty of signing the 
pledge, the result of perfect faith, and kindred sub- 
jects are simply and lucidly explained. 

The interests of Christian civilization, self-preser- 
vation, and philanthropy are subserved by mission- 
ary work, Dr. Behrends says in “ The World for 
Christ.” t 
Christ commands 


For these reasons as well as because 
it he maintains that it is 
Christian’s duty to help in the evangelization of the 


the 
world. In this book, which contains a series of ad 
dresses delivered at Syracuse University, the author 
carefully and plainly brings to our attention some of 
the methods for successfully conducting missions. 

A series of interesting lectures on doctrinal the- 
ology delivered by Dr. Joseph Agar Beet at the 
Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology in 1896 
has been published in book form under the title, 
“ Nature and Christ.”{ After an explanation of 
the terms religion and theology there are discussions 
forceful and convincing on the revelation of the di- 
vine in nature, in Christ, and in man, and the rela- 
tion of the results to the life of the Christian. The 
book is full of instruction and furnishes much food 
for thought. 

The purpose of Dr. R. J. Cooke’s exposition|| of 
Methodist orders and of the claims of the Anglican 
Church to an historic episcopate is to promote 
“peace and unity in the Church of Jesus Christ.” 
He brings forth historical evidence to prove, as he 
tells us, the invalidity of Matthew Parker’s consecra- 
tion in the continuation of the apostolic succession 
and the rejection by the Church of England, estab- 
lished in the Reformation, of the principles “now 
maintained by High-church teachers as the original 
doctrines of the Church of England.” The argu- 
ments are clear and cogent and make a very inter- 
esting study. 

A book valuable to the student of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1897 is the “ Peo- 





* The Secret of Guidance. By F. B. Meyer. 125 pp. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+t The World for Christ. By A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 167 
pp. gocts.——t Nature and Christ. A Revelation of the Un- 
seen. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 184 pp. 75 cts.——|| The 
By R. J. Cooke, D.D. 221pp. $1.00. 
Eaton & Mains. Curts & Jennings. 


50 cts. 


Historic Episcopate. 
New York : 


Cincinnati : 
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ple’s Commentary on the Acts.”* Among the many 
excellent features of this book are the analyses of 
the contents of the chapters, the “suggestive appli- 
cations,” the printing of each clause and number of 
the verse in full-faced type, and the insertion of the 
authorized and revised English version in parallel 
columns at the bottom of the page. The introduc- 
tion presents historical facts relating to the Acts, 
and excellent maps and illustrations add much to the 
value of the commentary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
The Adventures of Hatim Tai. A Romance. Translated from 
the Persian by Duncan Forbes. Revised and Edited, with 
Introduction by William Rounseville Alger. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D. (Halle). 
HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


Edited by 


D. C. 
Spalding, Elizabeth H. The Problem of Elementary Compo- 
sition : Suggestions for its Solution. 
Hatfield, James Taft, assisted by Jessie Eversz, Ph.B 
Materials for German Composition, Based on Storm’s “ Im- 
mensee.”’ 12 cts. 

Guerber, H. A. Miarchen und Erzahlungen fiir Anfanger 
Second Part. Edited with Complete Vocabulary. 65 cts. 
Scribe et Legouvé. Bataille de Dames. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. (Harv.) 25 cts. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: Ein Schauspiel. Edited by 

Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph.D. 70 cts. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI 
Roberts, Charles G. D. Reube Dare’s Shad Boat: A Tale of 
the Tide Country. 75 cts. 
Gray, Emma J. A Golden Week. 
Griffin, Walter T. Grandmont: Stories of an Old Monastery 


$1.20. 

Warren, William F. Constitutional Law Questions Now Pend- 

ing in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 75 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Meakin, Frederick. Nature and Deity: A Study of Religion as 
a Quest of the Ideal. $1.00. 

WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK. 

Present-day Preaching: Sermons by Rev. Thomas G. Selby, 
Hugh Macmillan, DD. _LL.D., Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A., James Stalker, D.D., John Hall, D.D., LL.D., Rev 
Mark-Guy Pearse, Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., and 
Others. 75 cts. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

On the Staff. ‘‘The Blue and the Gray on 
$1.50. 

The Columbian Prize Charades. 


Optic, Oliver 
Land”’ Series. 
Ingalls, Herbert 


Monachesi, Mrs. N. Di R. A Manual for China Painters 
$1.25. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Culbertson, Anne Virginia. Lays of a Wandering Minstrel 
$1.10. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

3urke, Edmund. Speech on Conciliation with America. Ed- 
ited with Notes and an Introduction by Albert S. Cook, 
Ph.D., L.H.D. 50 cts. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Wilson Farrand, A.M. 50 cts. 

Lang, Andrew. The Blue True Story Book. 
School Use. 50 cts. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Woods, Kate Tannatt. Mopsy: Her Tangles and Triumphs. 
$1.25. 


Adapted for 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Sherwood, Margaret. A Puritan Bohemia. 75 cts. 
Jespersen, Otto, Ph.D. Progress in Language, with Special 
Reference to English. $1.90. 
Cajori, Florian, Ph.D. A History of Elementary Mathematics: 
With Hints on Methods of Teaching. $1.50. 
Gale, Norman. Songs for Little People. $2.00. 
THE MERRIAM COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Stratemeyer, Edward. Reuben Stone’s Discovery; or, The 
Young Miller of Torrent Bend. $1.50. 
Walworth, Mrs. J. H. An Old Fogy. s5o0cts. 
* People’s Commentary on the Acts. By Edwin W. Rice, 
D.D. 371 pp. $1.25. New York and Philadelphia: The 


American Sunday-School Union. 














